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DE SOPHISTICIS 
ELENCHIS 


INTRODUCTION 


I. Tue Piace or tne TOPICA 
IN THE ORGANON 


Born the Topica and the De Sophisticits Elenchis have 
always been regarded as genuine works of Aristotle. 
The two treatises are closely connected; the De 
Sophisticis Elenchis is an appendix to the Topica and 
its final section forms an epilogue to both treatises ; 
indeed Aristotle himself seems sometimes to regard 
the two as forming a single work, since he twice 
quotes the De Sophisticts Elenchis under the title of 
the Topica. 

It is generally admitted that what we call logic 
and Aristotle himself calls analytic was an carly pre- 
occupation of the philosopher and a direct outcome 
of discussions on scientifie method held in the Platonic 
Academy. Plato himself, however, never attempted 
a formal treatment of the subject and the theories 
put forward, for example, in the Theaetetus, Sophist, 
Parmenides and Politicus were never developed into 
a regular system. But while Aristotle’s systematic 
treatment of the process of inference and, above all, 
his discovery of the syllogism owe little to Plato, it 
has been generally recognized that the Platonic dia- 
logues contain some of the germs from which the 
Aristotelian system was afterwards developed ; for 
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example, in the Theaetetus the doctrine of the cate- 
gories is already implicit in the recognition of the 
abstract notions of substance, quality, quantity, re- 
lation, activity and passivity. 

Of the logical treatises of Aristotle, which since 
about a.p. 200 have passed under the title of the 
Organon or ‘instrument’ of science, the most im- 
portant are (1) the Prior Analytics, in which he sets 
forth the doctrine of the syllogism in its formal aspect 
without reference to the subject-matter with which 
it deals, (2) the Posterior Analytics, in which he 
discusses the characteristics which reasoning must 
necessarily possess in order to be truly scientific, 
(3) the Topica, in which he treats of the modes of 
reasoning, which, while syllogistically correct, fall 
short of the conditions of scientific accuracy. The 
Categories and the De Interpretatione are subsidiary 
treatises dealing, in the main, with the term and the 
proposition. 

A great deal of time and ingenuity has been 
expended, particularly by German scholars, in an 
attempt to fix the exact order in which the various 
treatises which constitute the Organon were com- 
posed. The problem is complicated by the fact that 
the treatises, in the form in which they have come 
down to us, seem to consist of rough notes, which 
were evidently subjected to a certain amount of 
revision due to the modification and development 
of his original doctrines. This process has naturally 
given rise to minor inconsistencies such as would 
naturally occur if corrections were made or additions 
inserted which were not completely adapted to the 
context in which they were placed. 

It has been generally recognized that the whole 
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of the Yopica does not belong to the same date. 
H. Maier ¢ holds that the oldest portion consists of 
Books II-VII. 2 and that it was written under the 
direct influence of the Academy and belongs to the 
same period as the Aristotelian Dialogues, which have 
survived only in fragments ; in particular, he points 
out that the term ovAdoy:cpds is not used in the 
technical sense which it afterwards acquired (or, if it 
is used in that sense, e.g., in 130 a 7, it is a late inser- 
tion), whereas in the second half of Book VII the 
term is used in its well-known Aristotelian sense, and 
that, consequently, Books II-VII. 2 were composed 
before the philosopher made his greatest contribu- 
tion to logic. He holds that Books I and VIII belong 
to the same period as Book VII. 4-5, and form an 
introduction and conclusion to the treatise written 
after the discovery of the syllogism and that the De 
Sophisticis Elenchis was a subsequent addition to 
the Topica. On the other hand, F. Solmsen ¢ and 
P. Gohlke * hold that Books I-VII form the earlier 
portion of the work and that Book VIII and the De 
Sophisticis Elenchis were added subsequently. 

As regards the relation of the Topica to the rest of 
the Organon, Maier considers the Yopica as a whole 
to be earlier than the Analytics ; Solmsen suggests 
that the order was (1) Topica J-VII, (2) Posterior Ana- 
lytics I, (3) Topica VIII and De Sophisticts Elenchis, 
(4) Posterior Analytics 11, (5) Prior Analytics ; Gohlke 
holds that the traditional order of the two Analytics 
is correct, and that the Topica and De Sophasticis 
Elenchis presuppose the Analytics. 

In short, there is general agreement that the bulk 
of the Topica embodies Aristotle’s earliest contribu- 


* See Bibliography. 
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tion to the systematic study of logic and that it was 
written in part before his discovery of the syllogism. 


Il. Tue Content or tue TOPICA 


The purpose of the Topica is, in the words of its 
author (100 a 18 ff.), ‘ to discover a method by which 
we shall be able to reason from generally accepted 
opinions about any problem set before us and shall 
ourselves, when sustaining an argument, avoid saying 
anything self-contradictory ’; that is to say, it aims 
at enabling the two participants, the “ questioner ’ and 
the ‘ answerer,’ to sustain their parts in a dialectical 
discussion. The subject, then, of the treatise may 
be described as the dialectical syllogism based on 
premises which are merely probable as contrasted 
with the demonstrative, or scientific, syllogism, which 
is the subject of the Posterior Analytics and is based 
on premises which are true and immediate. The 
probable premises which make up the dialectical 
syllogism are described (100 b 21 f.) as ‘ those which 
commend themselves to all or to the majority or to 
the wise.’ The uses of dialectic are, we are told, 
three in number, (1) for mental training, (2) for general 
conversation, and (3) for application to the sciences, 
because (a) if we can argue a question pro and con, 
we shall be in a better position to recognize truth and 
falsehood, and (6) since the first principles of the 
sciences cannot be scientifically demonstrated, the 
approach to them must be through the study of 
the opinions generally held about them. 

After the general introduction in Book I, Aristotle, 
in Books II-VII. 3, gives a collection of the réx01 which 
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give their name to the treatise. The term tézoe is 
somewhat difficult to define. They may be described 
as ‘commonplaces ’ of argument or as general prin- 
ciples of probability which stand in the same relation 
to the dialectical syllogism as axioms stand to the 
demonstrative syllogism ; in other words, they are 
“the pigeon-holes from which dialectical reasoning 
is to draw its arguments.’ 4 

Books II and III deal with the problems of accident ; 
Books IV and V with those of genus and property ; 
Books VI and VII. 1-3 with those of definition. Books 
VII. 4-5 and Book VIII, after giving some additional 
notes, conclude the treatise by describing the practice 
of dialectical reasoning. 


Ill. Tue Dz Sopuisticis ELENCHIS 


Just as Aristotle treats of the demonstrative and 
the dialectical syllogism in the Posterior Analytics and 
the Topica, respectively, so in this treatise, which 
forms a kind of appendix to the Topica, he deals with 
the sophistical syllogism. A knowledge of this is 
part of the necessary equipment of the arguer, not 
in order that he may himself make use of it but that 
he may avoid it, and that the unwary may not be 
ensnared in the toils of sophistical argument; in 
fact, Aristotle is carrying on the Socratic and early- 
Platonic tradition by attacking the Sophists, who 
taught the use of logical fallacy in order to make the 
worse cause appear the better. 

The term €Aeyxos is strictly applied to the confuta- 
tion of an actual adversary, but it is also used more 


4 W. D. Ross, Aristotle, p. 59. 
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widely of the confutation of an imaginary opponent. 
The treatise is, in fact, a study of fallacies in general, 
which are classified under various headings and fall 
into two main classes, those which depend on the 
language employed and those which do not. Some 
of these fallacies would hardly deceive the most 
simple minds ; others, which Aristotle seems to have 
been the first person to expose and define, are capable 
not only of deceiving the innocent but also of escaping 
the notice of arguers who are employing them. 
After two introductory chapters the work naturally 
falls into two parts, chapters 3-15, the refutation of 
fallacies, and chapters 16-33, the solution of fallacies, 
while chapter 34 forms an epilogue to the work. 


IV. Tue Manuscripts 


The chief manuscripts for the Topica and De 
Sophisticis Elenchis are : 


A Urbinas 35 saec. ix-x ineunt. 
B Marcianus 201 an. 955 
C Coislinianus 330 saec. xi 
D Coislinianus 170 saec. xiv 
u_ Basileensis F. 11.21 saec. xi-xii 
C Vaticanus 1024 “ satis vetustus ’ 
P Vaticanus 207 “non recens ’” 
f Marcianus App. IV. 5 saec. xiv 
q Ambrosianus M. 71 saec. XV 
N Laurentianus 72. 18 saec. XV 
i Laurentianus 72. 15 saec. xiv 
T Laurentianus 72. 12 saec. xiii 
O Marcianus 204 saec. xiv 


Of these A and B are in a class by themselves. 
o Ti 
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Bekker preferred A, Waitz B; the Teubner Editors 
give a slight preference to B, the readings of which 
are sometimes supported by papyrus fragments. C 
sometimes preserves the true reading. 


V. Serecr BistioGRaAPHy 


EDITIONS 


J. T. Buhle, Text, Latin Translation and Notes, 
Biponti, 1792. 

I. Bekker, Text, Berlin, 1831, Oxford, 1837. 

T. Waitz, Text and Notes, Leipzig, 1844-1846. 

Y. Straehe and M. Wallies, Teubner Text, Leipzig, 
1923. 

EK. Poste (De Sophisticis Elenchis only), Text, Para- 
phrase and Notes, London, 1866. 


TRANSLATIONS 


TT. Taylor, London, 1812. 
O. F. Owen (Bohn’s Classical Library), Londen, 1902. 
W. A. Pickard-Cambridge (Oxford Translation), 
Oxford, 1928. 
In Freneh : 
J. B. Saint-Hilaire, Paris, 1837. 


In German : 
J. H. von Kirehmann, Heidelberg, 1877. 
E. Rolfes, Leipzig, 1922. 


ARTICLES AND DISSERTATIONS 
P. Gohlke, Die Entstehung der aristotelischen Logik, 
Berlin, 1936. 
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H. Maier, Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles, Tiibingen, 
1900. 

F. Solmsen, Die Entwicklung der aristotehschen Logik 
und Rhetorik, Leipzig, 1929. 

J. L. Stocks, ‘ The Composition of Aristotle’s Logical 
Works,’ Classical Quarterly, 1933, pp. 115-124. 


In translating the Topica and De Sophisticis Elenchis I 
have used the text of Bekker in the Berlin Edition, 
and when I translate any other reading this is noted 
at the foot of the page. I have constantly referred 
to the Teubner text of Strache-Wallies, which does 
not, however, seem to me to mark any considerable 
advance on that of Bekker. I have found Waitz’s 
edition of the Organon of great use, and the Latin 
version of Pacius is often helpful. I have frequently 
consulted the Oxford translation by W. A. Pickard- 
Cambridge. For the De Sophisticis Elenchis the notes 
and paraphrase in Poste’s edition are often enlighten- 
ing, though I cannot always agree with his interpreta- 
tion. 

My aim in translating has been to represent Aris- 
totle’s meaning as closely and faithfully as I ean in 
simple English without resorting to paraphrase or 
trying to express it in modern terminology. 

I have to thank my friend and former colleague 
Professor W. S. Maguinness, of King’s College, 
London, for reading through my version and giving 
me the benefit of his fine scholarship and accuracy. 
He has suggested several improvements in the text 
which I have been glad to adopt. 


164 a 20 


25 


164 b 20 


APIZTOTEAOTS TERT 
LOPIZTIKQN EAETXOQN 


4 b ~ ~ ~ 
I. Ilept 3€ trav codtorinay éedéyywv Kal Tav 
bl ~ 
pawopevwr pev ed€yywv 6vrwy b€ tapadoytopadv 
> 3 9 x7 i > ud % 4 
GAN’ ovk edéyywr éywpev, apEdpevot Kata Pvow 
amo TOY mpwTwv. 
0) % > i \ sea é € > 3 
TL pev ovV of pev elot avAdroyropol, ot 8 odK 
ovres Soxobar, davepdv. Womep yap Kai emt Tov 
GAAwy Tobro yiverar bua Tivos opoldTnTos, Kai 
emt tav Aédywv wWoatTws exer. Kal yap Thy eéw 
€ \ ” > € x , ~ 
ot prev Eyovow ev, ot dé datvovrar, pudeTiKs 
guaoncavres Kal emusKevacartes avTovs, Kat Kadot 
€ + 4 , € A ’ tA 
ot pev dua KdAXos, of S€ daivovra, KopparacavTes 
adtovs. emi Te TaV apdywv WoatTws: Kal yap 
4 3 2) “~ 
TOUTWY TA Lev Apyupos Ta 5é xpuads eoTw aAnbds, 
A ae A ca A 4 A A w 
ra 0 €oTt pev ov, daivetar dé Kata THY alcOnow, 
olov Ta pev AOapyvpwa Kai Ta KaTTITEépwwa apyupa, 
A A / = \ x \ LY , 
Ta 5€ yodoBadwa ypuod. tov atrov b€ TpdTov 
A ‘ Sw e A ” ty > 3 
kal ovdAoytopos Kal éheyyos 6 ev €otw, 6 8 odK 








2 The reference appears to be provision of members of the 
tribal choruses at Athens for choral competitions (see Xen. 
Mem. iii. 4, 5). 
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I. Ler us now treat of sophistical refutations, that 
is, arguments which appear to be refutations but 
are really fallacies and not refutations, beginning, 
as is natural, with those which come first. 

That some reasonings are really reasonings, but IN'TRO- 
that others seem to be, but are not really, reasonings, Pacis 
is obvious. For, as this happens in other spheres ee 
from a similarity between the true and the false, so Heteeetl 
it happens also in arguments. I’or some people ieee 
possess good physical condition, while others have tions which 
merely the appearance of it, by blowing themselves 3n4"those, 
out and dressing themselves up like the tribal which are 


D 6 only appar- 
choruses @ ; again, some people arc beautiful because ent, ie. 
of their beauty, while others have the appearance SPhistical. 
of beauty because they trick themselves out. So too 

with inanimate things ; for some of these are really 

silver and some gold, while others are not but only 

appear to our senses to be so; for example, objects 

made of litharge ® or tin appear to be silver, and 
yellow-coloured objects appear to be gold. In the 

same way also reasoning and refutation are some- 

times real and sometimes not, but appear to be real 


» Protoxide of lead, a by-product in the separation of 
silver from lead. 
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Ww ta fs 4 4 ‘ ? Ve € A 
€ore pev, paiverar 5é€ did THY Garerpiav- of yap 
w ~ 
Gmreipo. wamep adv anéxovres Toppwlev Pewpovow. 
¢ iy ~ 
16526 pev yap ovddoyiopos ex Tiwaev ort Tebévrwy 
e ~ 
worTe Aéyew erepov te €& avayKyns THY Keipevewv 
A ~ f wt \ A ? 
dua tev Keysevwv, eAeyyos Sé avdAdAoyopos per 
avripdcews Tot ovpTEepdopatos. ot dé TovTO 
a AT La ~ & A A ber! oa 
movobar prev ob, Soxobvar dé dia moAAds aitias, dv 
e , > é - > \ t € 
sels témos evhveotatds €oTt Kal SnuoowrTaTos oO 
dua THY dvopdtwv. eénel yap odK eoTW avTa TA 
¥ td ie 3 ‘ ~ ’ / 
mpaypata Saréyecbar dépovras, aAAd Tots ovd- 
pacw avrl r&v mpaypnatwv xpapela ovpBérots, 
TO oupPatvoy emt THv ovoparwy Kal émt Tav mpay- 
parwy nyovpeba ovupBaivew, Kxalamep emi Tav 
10 Yidwy tois Aoyilopévors. 7d 8° odK Ear dpotov. 
7d, ev yap dvopara emépavTar Kal To THY Adywr 
a A A , ‘ A A ” , 3 
mARO0s, Ta S€ mpdypara Tov apiOpov ameupd, éorww. 
dvaykaiov obv miciw Tov adrov Adyov Kai Todvoma 
TO &v onpaive, worep obv KaKet ot py Sewvol 
is Tas ynpovs depew bd TV emornpoveav Tapa- 
KpovovTat, TOY adToV TpdTrOV Kat emt TOY Ady of 
Tav dvopaTwv THs BSuvduews dmetpor mapadoyi- 
\ ? ‘ cf nat > , 
Covrat Kat adrol diadreyopevoe Kal dhAwY aKovovrTes. 
dia ev ody TadTHv THY aitiay Kal Tas AEexOnao- 
id Mu \ AA A 4 er ; 
pévas €ort kal audAdoyiapos Kal eAeyxos Pawdpevos 
4 > “ Ps ? \ as f cand Sica 
20 ev odk @v O€. émet 5° eori TLat GAAov mpd Epyou 
7O Soxeiv elvar acodois 7 TO elvar Kal py SoKetv 
Ld \ [3 A ee Le > o wy 
(go7t yap 7 cogiotixn dawopevy copia obca 5° ov, 
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owing to men’s inexperience ; for the inexperienced 
are like those who view things from a distance. 
< Reasoning is based on certain statements made in 
such a way as necessarily to cause the assertion of 
things other than those statements and as a result 
of those statements ; refutation, on the other hand, 
is reasoning accompanied by a contradiction of the 
conclusion. Some refutations do not affect their 
object but only appear to do so; this may be due 
to several causes, of which the most fertile and wide- 
spread division is the argument which depends on 
names. For, since it is impossible to argue by intro- 
ducing the actual things under discussion, but we 
use names as symbols in the place of the things, we 
think that what happens in the case of the names 
happens also in the case of the things, just as people 
who are counting think in the case of their counters. 
But the cases are not really similar ;Cfor names and 
a quantity of terms are finite, whereas things are 
infinite in number ; and so the same expression and 
the single name must necessarily signify a number 
of things.» As, therefore, in the above illustration, 
those who are not clever at managing the counters 
are deceived by the experts, in the same way in 
arguments also those who are unacquainted with the 
power of names are the victims of false reasoning, 
both when they are themselves arguing and when 
they are listening to others. For this reason, there- 
fore, and for others which will be mentioned here- 
after, there exist both reasoning and refutation which 
appear to be genuine but are not really so. But 
since in the eyes of some people it is more profitable 
to seem to be wise than to be wise without seeming 
to be so (for the sophistie art consists in apparent and 
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A 
Kal 6 aoguiaTis xpnuatioris amd dawoperns 
sopias adr odk ovens), SHAov drt dvayKatoy tov- 
Tols Kat TO TO’ Godot epyov SoKew Tovey paGAAov 
bal ~ ‘ A ~ uw ? € a a a 
Tovey Kat pn SoKeiv. eats 8 ws ev apds Ev 
> a y te ~ 3 By > ~ nf 
eimety Epyov mEpt ExaoTov Tob EiddTos aipevdelv jev 
adrov mepi dv ole, rov dé pevdopevov eudavilew 
divacba. rtaira 8 oti To pev ev 7H Sivacbar 
~ ta \ > 3 fal val > , as 
dotvat Adyov, 76 8 ev tH AaPeiv. avayeyn odv 
tovs Bovdopévovs codiorevew 76 TaV cipnuevw 
Aédywv yévos Cyreiv: mpo epyov ydp éeorw: % yap 
ie 4 f é / ie 
rowadTn Svvapis trounce: paivecba aoddov, ob Tuy- 
Xavovot THY mpoaipeow EexovTes. 
e \ ay = , , 4 
Ore pev obv Eort te Towotrov Adywy yévos, Kai 
@ Lg 3 a f a ~ 
ort Tovadtns efievrar duvdews ods KaAodev ao- 
, ~ ue ’ 3 4 ot ~ fe ~ 
guotds, SfjAov. mdca 8 éeoriv cidn Tov Adywv TeV 
Fal MT ? i \ 3 A € ta 
cogiaTiKav, Kal ex méowv tov apiOov % Sdva- 
ts ary ovvéoTnKe, Kal mé0a pépn Tuyyaver THs 
mpaypateias évra, Kal mept Ta@Vv dAAwy TaY GuVTE- 
Aovvtaw eis Thy Téyxvyv Ta¥rnv Hon Adywpev. 
I. "Eore 8) rv ev 7H Stadéyeobar Adywv tér- 
é ¥ \ A 4 
Tapa yevn, didacKkaAtkol kat diadeKTiKol Kat TELpa- 
| 7 ? - \ A r > ~ 
OTLKOL Kal eproTiKol, didacKaAtKol meV ol EK TeV 
oiketwy apx@v éxaorov pabypatos Kal odK ék 
~ ~ ml ei ~ / ~ 
TOV Tob amoKpwopevov bo€av avAdroyiCouevor (det 
A / A A6 PS) A “J ii € 
yap morevew tov pavOdavovra), diadexrixot 8° of 
> ~ 3 id ‘ > ‘a 
ex T&v evddEwy avdAdoyioTikol dvTipdaews, TmeELpa- 
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not real wisdom, and the sophist is one who makes 
money from apparent and not real wisdom), it is clear 
that for these people it is essential to seem to perform 
the function of a wise man rather than actually to 
perform it without seeming to doso. To take a single 
point of comparison, it is the task of the man who has 
knowledge of a particular subject himself to refrain 
from fallacious arguments about the subjects of his 
knowledge and to be able to expose him who uses 
them. Of these functions the first consists in being 
able to give a reason, the second in being able to 
exact one. It is essential, therefore, for those who 
wish to play the sophist to seek out the kind of argu- 
ment which we have mentioned ; for it is well worth 
his while, since the possession of such a faculty will 
cause him to appear to be wise, and this is the real 
purpose which sophists have in view. 

It is clear, then, that a class of arguments of this 
kind exists, and that those whom we call sophists 
aim at this kind of faculty. Let us next discuss what 
are the various kinds of sophistical arguments and 
what are the various component parts of this faculty, 
and into what different divisions the treatment of 
the subject falls, and all the other elements which 
contribute to this art. 

II. Of arguments used in discussion there are four Four kinds 
kinds, Didactic, Dialectical, Examination-arguments Sf2yaunent 
and Contentious arguments, Didactic arguments are or pidactie 
those which reason from the principles appropriate to a 
each branch of learning and not from the opinions of 
the answerer (for he who is learning must take things 
on trust). Dialectical arguments are those which, (2) Dia- 
starting from generally accepted opinions, reason to tl. 


establish a contradiction. E.xamination-arguments (3), Examl- 
- nation. 
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oreKol 3 of &x tav doKxovvTwy TO daroxpwoperay 
Kat dvayKatev eldodvar TH Tpoorrovovpevey exe 
TY emornpny (ov Tporrov 8, Sccdprorae ev érépous), 
éptoTuKot 8 ot ex tar _gawopevery evddEwv 421) 
dvTew de _orMoyioruKot 7 pawdpevor ovMoyiore- 
Kol. 7ept pev obv rev aTodekTiK@y ev Tots Ava- 
AvtiKots etpyrat, _TEpt be Tov Suaexruxdy Kal 
TewpacriKGy év Tots aAAows: rept dé TaY dywvioTt- 
K@v Kal éptoTtiK@y viv Adyoopev. 

IIT. Upa@rov 37) Anaréov mow oroxyalovrTat ot 
ev Tots Adyots dyeveCopevor KQL Suapidoverkodvres. 
€or Oe mevre Tatra Tov apOuov, edeyxos Kal 
iped80s Kal Tapaootov Kat coAouKtapos Kal 7éumTov 
70 Tovjoa ddoreoxjoat TOV mpoodiaeydpevov- 
TovTo 5° éort 78 ToAAaKts _dvaykalecbar TavTO 
déyew: 7 TO pw Ov, adda 70 paw pevov €KaOTOV 
elvat Tovrwv. pddora pev yap mpoatpodvrat 
fpaivecbar éAeyxovres, devrepov de pevdopevdv TH 
devxvivar, TpiTov els mapddogov ayew, réraprov 
be eenanciion mou’ Totto 8 éaTt TO mova 
7h AéEer BapBapilerw ek Tov Adyou Tov droKpwd- 
peevov? TeAevtatov be TO meovaxes TAUTO Aéyew. 

Iv. Tipdzroe 3 etal Tob pev eréyyew dvo- of pev 
yap etou Tapa. THY Acéw, ot 8° ee TAs Acfews. 
€omt S€ Ta pev Tapa TiHV reew euTrovobvra. ray 
favractay €€ tov apiOuov: tatra 8 eoriv Opeovupia, 
apdtBorta, ovvbeas, Siatpeais, mpoowota., oxTua 
Adgeus. TOUTOU be mioris 4 Te Sia THS emraywyijs 
kat avdAdroytapos, dv te AndOH ris GAAS, Kat OTE 


S Topics 159 a 25 ff. 
» Topics i-viii. 
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are those which are based on opinions held by the 
answerer and necessarily known to one who claims 
knowledge of the subject involved (in what manner, 

has been described elsewhere *). Contentious argu- oF fon 
ments are those which reason or seem to reason 
from opinions which appear to be, but are not really, 
generally accepted. Demonstrative arguments have 

been treated in the Analytics, and dialectical argu- 
ments and examinations have been dealt with else- 
where.” Let us now deal with competitive and 
contentious arguments. 

III. We must first of all comprehend the various THE PER- 
objects at which those aim who compete and contend Ton oF 
in argument. They number five : refutation, fallacy, nee 
paradox, solecism, and, fifthly, the reduction of one’s iii-xv). 
opponent to a state of babbling, that is, making him 2h¢, aims of 
to say the same thing over and over again; or, if argument 

G are five in 
not the reality, at any rate the appearance of each number. 
of these things. Their first choice is a plain refutation, 
their second to show that their opponent is lying, 
their third to lead him on to a paradox, their fourth to 
make him commit a solecism (that is, to make the 
answerer, as a result of the argument, speak un- 
grammatically), and, lastly, to make him say the 
same thing over and over again. 

IV. There are two modes of refutations ; one has (A) Re- 
to do with the language used, the other is unconnected (is yeu), 
with the language. The methods of producing a (a) pee 
false illusion in connexion with language are six in pe 
number: equivocation, ambiguity, combination, di- er de 
vision, accent and form of expression. The truth of ‘ction 
this can be verified by induction and by syllogistic 2c? 
proof based on this (though some other assumption number, 


being d 
is also possible), that this is the number of ways in diate 
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ARISTOTLE 


a ~ n 3 4 
ToOTa’TAaX@s av Tots adTots ovdpact Kat Aoyots 421) 
oN ne ee ‘ © ‘ ‘ e 
TavTo SnAwdoayev. elol d€ mapa pev THY Opw- 

, / ~ 
vuptav of rovoide THY Adywr, olov ért pavOavovow 
ol émordpevor Ta yap amooTopatilopeva pavia- 
vovow ol ypappariKolt. To yap pavOdvew dud- 
é ~ 
vupov, T6 TE Evvievar xpwpevov TH EmioTHUy Kal 
A é > La A 4 o bs ‘ 
To AapBavew éemornunv. Kal méAw ort TA Kaka 
> fs 4 A é > ee ‘ x A , 
ayaa: ta yap déovTa dyaba, Ta 5é Kaka béovra. 
dirrov yap TO déov, 7d 7 advayxKaiov, 6 ovpBaiver 
\ ~ ~ 
moAAdKis Kal emt TOv Kakdv (€oTr yap Kakov Tt 
> A \ > \ \ / LA ou 
avayKatov), Kai tayaba Sé€ déovra dapev elvar. 
ére Tov adtov Kabfobar Kal €ordvar, Kal Kapvew 
i , 
kal bytaivey. domep yap aviorato, E€oTnKev, Kal 
tu e , € é > a a f 
domep vytaleTo, byraiver’ aviotato 8 6 Kabypevos 
kal vyidlero 6 Kduvwr. TO yap TOV KdfLVOVTA. 
e ~ ~ a 4 * a PA > 2 eX. 
dTiodv Tovey 7) maoxyew ody Ev onpaiver, GA’ ore 
pev Ort 6 viv Kapvwr, ore 0° 6s Exapve mpdTEpor. 
A , 
mAnv vyidlero pev Kal Kdpvwr Kal Oo Kauvor 
e / ? es / > be fa > ~ 3 > 
vytaiver 8” od Kdpvwr, ddd’ 6 Kdpvewv, od viv, adr 
£ 4 A be ‘ > re e (id 
6 mpoTepov. mapa d5é€ THY audpiBoriay ot ToLoide, 
~ ‘ A Cee 
76 BovAccbar AaBeiv pe Tods woAcuiovs. Kal dp 
Gz ~ 4 ‘ 
6 Tis ywaoKer, TOOT ywwoKe; Kal yap TOV ywe- 
akovTa Kal TO ywwoKdopevoy évdexeTar ws yivw- 
a A 1 + wee a 
akovTa onphvar ToUTW TH Adyw. Kat dpa 6 opa 


1 Deleting # xaOjpevos after kauvwy with Wallies. 





% 7.e. can write or spell. 
> i.e. * ought to be.’ 
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which we can fail to indicate the same thing by the 
same terms or expressions. Arguments such as the (1) Bagh 
following are based on equivocation : ‘Those who °"" 
know, learn; for it is those who know the use of 
letters that learn * what is dictated to them.’ Here 
‘learn’ is equivocal, meaning ‘ understand by using 
knowledge’ and ‘ acquire knowledge.’ Or again, 
“Evils are good, for what must exist is good, and 
evil must exist.” Here ‘must exist’ is used in 
two senses ; it means ‘ what is necessary,’ which is 
often true of evils (for some evil is necessary), and we 
also say that good things * must exist.’® Or again, 

“the same man is seated and standing and is 
a sick man and restored to health; for it is the 
man who stood up that is standing, . eine it is he who 
was recovering his health that is restored to health, 
but it was the man who was seated that stood up and 
the man who was sick that was recovering.’ Tor that 
“the sick man’ does such and such a thing or has 
such and such a thing done to him, has not one 
meaning only but at one time means ‘ the man who 
is now sick,’ and at another time ‘the man who was 
formerly sick.’ But it was the sick man who began 
to recover his health when he was actually sick, but 
he is in good health when he is not sick and is not 
the sick man now but the man who was formerly 
sick. The following examples are connected with (2) am- 
ambiguity: “To wish me the enemy to capture, eG 
and ‘when a man knows something, surely there is 
knowledge of this’; for it is possible by this expres- 
sion to signify both the knower and the thing known 
as knowing. And ‘ what a man sees, surely that 


¢ i.e. ‘knowledge of this’ can mean either knowledge on the 
part of the knower or knowledge of the thing known. 
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ARISTOTLE 
166 a 

10 74s, TobTo Opa ope dé TOY Kiova, dore opd 6 
Kiwy. Kal dpa ¢ 6 av Pn, elvat, TodTo ov dis elva; 
ons be AiBov eivat, od dpa dis Aidos elvau. Kal 
dp éort ovyGvra Aéyew 5 Surrov yap Kal 70 ou- 
yavra Agyewv, 76 Te TOV Aéyovra ouyay Kal 70 Ta. 
Aeydpeva. etal be Tpets TpomroU | ray Tapa Thy 

15 Opwvupiiay Kal Thy dpuptBoriay, els poev dray ee) 
Adyos 7} a Tobvopa Kupious onpaivy hetw, olov aeros 
Kat KUwY" els dé 6 érav elwOdres @pev obra Aéyew- 
Tpitos 5€ Orav TO ovyrebev mete onpaivn, KEXW- 
propevor be dards, olov TO emiorarat ypdppara. 
éxdTepov pev yep, et éruxev, Ev TH onpatver, 76 

20 émiorarat Kal Ta. ypdupara dyes be mAciw, 7} TO 
7a ypdppatra atta emoriuny éxew 7) TOV ypap- 
pedro doy. 

‘TE pev ody apdiBodia cat opwvrupia mapa rov- 
Tous Tobs Tpomous eoTlv, mapa dé THv atvOcow Td 
Toudde, otov to dvvacba KaBrpevov Badilew Kat 

25 pe} Weddorre ypadew, od yap Tadro onpaiver, 
av dvehwy tis ein Kal ovvOeis, os Buvarov 70° 
xaBievov Bodiberr® - Kal Tod? doairws dy Tes 
ouvO7, TO p1) ypagovra ypadew: onpaiver yap ws 
exer Sbvapuy Tob py) ypapovra ypagew. eav b¢€ 

30 un ovvOy, dre exer Svvapw, Ste od ypdder, Tod 


© 


1 Reading 76 for Tov. 
® Deleting kai px ypadovra ypddew after Badilew with 
sin allies. 





* ‘The personal pronoun not being expressed in Greek, 
TODTO. being neuter, can be either the ee or object of the 
verb dpa. b Veagle”’ * pediment.’ 

¢ ‘Nog,’ ‘dogstar* or “Cynic philosopher. 

@ In which case the meaning is that a man, while sitting, 
has the power to walk (if he wishes to do so), 
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(he) * sees : a man a pillar sees, therefore the pillar 
sees.’ Again, ‘ Surely you insist on being what you 
insist on being. You insist on a stone being : there- 
fore, you insist on being a stone.’ Again ‘ Surely 
speaking is possible of the silent.’ ‘Speaking of 
the silent’ can also be taken in two ways, either 
that the speaker is silent or the things spoken of 
are silent. There are three modes connected with 
equivocation and ambiguity : (1) when the expres- 
sion or name properly signifies more than one thing, 
such as derds® and kiwv,° (2) when we customarily 
use a word in more than one sense, (3) when a word 
has more than one meaning in combination with 
another word, though by itself it has only one mean- 
ing, for example, ‘knowing letters’; for it may 
so happen that taken separately ‘knowing’ and 
‘letters ’ have only one meaning, but taken together 
they have more than one meaning, namely, either 
that the letters themselves have knowledge or that 
someone else has knowledge of the letters. 
Ambiguity and equivocation then take these 
forms. The following examples are connected with 
the combination of words, for instance, ‘ A man can 
walk when sitting and write when not writing.’ The 
significance is not the same if one utters the words 
separately @ as it is if one combines them, namely, ‘a 
man can walk-while-sitting,’® and, similarly, in the 
other example, if one combines the words and says 
“a man can write-when-not-writing,’ for it means 
that he can write and not write at the same time ; 
whereas if one does not combine the words it means 
that, when he is not writing, he has the power to 


¢ In which case the meaning is that it is possible for a 
man to walk and sit at the same time. 
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ARISTOTLE . 
166 a 
la ua i, ~ te ” > / 
ypapew. Kai, pavOaver viv ypdpparta, cimep éudv- 
favev & eriorara. ett TO &v povov Suvdsevov 
a 
épew oAda Svvacba dépecv. 
i “ \ i ae \ f 2 2 X if 
Ilapa 8€ ri d.aipeow, dtu Ta Teév7’ ett dvo 
‘ ne - 
Kal Tpla, Kal wepiTTa Kal dptia, Kal TO pellov taov- 
35 ToGotTOV yap Kal ére mpds. 6 yap avTos Xdyos 
ns A 
Sunpypevos Kal avyKeipevos ove del TadTd onpat- 
na 6 * at o3 ta > Af] 5 BA a > 
ve av dd€evev, olov “ éyuds o° €Onka SotAov ovtT 
> it ”? a A ae td > > ~ ec 4 
eAevOepov ” Kal 7o “ wevtyKovT’ avdp@v éxatov 
i ~ > 
Aime Bios "AxiAdevs.” 
1e6b [apa 5é tHv mpoowdiay év jev Tots avev ypadas 
Siadenrixots ov pgdvov mounoar Adyov, ev O€ Tots 
YEypapyrevors Kal Towmpact HaNov, olov Kal Tov 
“Opnpov eviot SiopHobvrat mpos Tods eéyxovras 
5as atémws elpyKdta “TO pev ob Katamdberar 
ww B 7 Av A ? ‘ “~ ob Aé 
opBpw. vovat yap avTo TH mpoowdta, Aéyovres 
\ ta > 4 ut Ms A ‘ ; er ~ 
To ot o€drepov. Kal To mepl to evUmviov Tob 
rN f o 2 > \ € Wh, A - “ce bio 
yapeuvovos, 67. o8K atros 6 Leds elev “ did0- 
/ e > 3 a a7 > A Foal 3 ts > 
pev dé of edyos apécOa,” GAA TH eveTviw €eve- 
TéAXeTo Siddvar. Ta pev ov Toadra mapa THV 
mpoomotayv €or. 
¢ A nT A a lol A A 
10 Ot dé mapa To oxyfpa THs AdLews cvpBalvovow, 





@ With a different combination of words this can mean, 
‘ He understands now what he knows because he has under- 


stood letters.’ 
> This can also be taken to mean, ‘ Being able to carry 


many things, you ean ie) one single thing only.’ 

¢ If 5=2 and 3, 5=2 and 5=3, and so 5 is both odd and 
even: again, if 5=2 and §=8, then 3 =2, 7.e. the greater = 
the less, since 3 is also 2+1. 

@ From an unknown source in Greek comedy imitated by 


Terence, Andria 37. 
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write. Again, ‘He now understands letters, since 
he has understood what he knows ’*; and further, 
“One single thing being able to carry, many things 
you ean carry.’ 

The following propositions are connected with divi- ee as 
sion: ‘5 is 2 and 3,’ ‘5 is odd and even,’ ‘ the LMOes 
greater is equal to the less,’ for it is so much and 
something more.* Vor the same sentence divided 
would not always seem to have the same meaning 
as when taken as a whole, for example, ‘ Free I made 
thee a slave’? and ‘ goodly Achilles left a hundred 
(and) fifty men.’ ¢ 

It is not easy to construct an argument relating (5) Accent. 
to accent in discussions which are not written down, 
but it is easier in written matter and poetry. For 
example, some people emend Homer to meet the ob- 
jection of critics that his phrase ‘1d pév of KutariGeras 
opp’ is a strange one.’ For they solve the diffieulty 
by a change of accent, pronouncing the ov more 
sharply.? Also in the passage about Agamemnon’s 
dream” they say, that Zeus himself did not say, ‘ But 
we grant‘ him to secure the fulfilment of his prayer’ 
but bade the dream to grant it.’ Such examples, 
then, depend on accentuation. 


Refutations which depend on the form of expres- (6) Form of 
expression. 
¢ Probably quoted from some Cyclic poem. The words can 
mean either ‘ left 150 men ’ or ‘ left a hundred men fifty.’ 
# Tl. xxiii. 328: ‘ part of which decays in the rain.’ 
9 i.e, substituting ov, ‘ not,’ for ob: ‘and it does not decay 
in the rain.’ 
4 Jl. ii. 1-35; but the actual words quoted occur in /1. xxi. 
297 and are spoken by Poseidon. For this and the following 
example see Poet. 1461 a 22-23. 
* i.e. 8idopev. 
Ste. §8dpev=Si8dvar, the infinitive being used as an 
imperative. 
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Sin oe \ ‘ a ue ’ € L a \ 
OTaV TO LI) TAVTO WOAUTWS EPUNVEVITAL, OLOV TO 


La ~ nw \ ~ La ” * ‘ , 
appev OAV 7 TO OFA dppev, 7) TO wera&d Oarepov 
a ‘ a 
ToUTwY, 7) mdAw Td ToLOY TOGOY 7) TO TOTOV TrOLOY, 
TO ToLotv madaxov 7) TO SiaKeipevov ToLelv, Kal 
cy > € , fa La ‘ A ‘ 
15 TAAAa 8’, ws SinpyTar mpdTepov. aT yap TO pi 
~ a“ a ~ a a fA 
Tay Tovey Ov Ws THY ToLetv TL TH Aer onpaiverv. 
olov 7d byraivery duokws TH oxnpatt THs AEEews 
r4 ~ ta hal 3 ~ yA ‘ ‘ 
Aéyerar TH Téuvery H olkodopetv: KaiTor TO pLev 
I ‘ ~ AY \ ~ 
mow Te Kal dtakeipevov ws SyAot, TO dé Tovey 
‘ > 4 \ i baer S83 ~ wy 
TL. Tov avTov dé TpdTOV Kai emi THY GAAwY. 
e \ * \ \ / ye 2 4 
20 Oc peév odv mapa tiv Adéw eAeyyor ex TovTwr 
Tay Témwy etal: Tov 8 ew THs A€€ews Tapa- 
Aopropdv elSn éoriv émra, ev ev Tapa TO oup- 
BeBykos, SevTepov S€ 70 amA@s 7 pu amAds GAAG 
a nN a NM Se / i tA ‘ \ 
Th wo 7H TmoTe 7 mpds Tt AéyeoOat, Tpirov dé TO 
Tapa THY Tob éAéyxou dyvorav, TéTaptov bé TO 
25 Tapa TO emdpuevov, TéuTTOV S€ TO Tapa (TO) TO ev 
2 a , 1 \ \ ‘ ” € ” 
apy} AapBdvew,' exrov € To pun) altiov ws attiov 
rd a A A A / 2 4 a 
TiWévar, EBdowov b€ To Ta mAEWW EpwTHpaTa ev 
TTOLELV. 
\ 
V. Oi peév odv mapa 7d cupBeBnKos tapado- 
a f Fol > ~ n 
yiojol etow, Otay opotws oTiodv d&iwwIA TO mpay- 
~ > ~ 
30 pate Kal TH ovpBPeBynKdT. Umapxyew. Emel yap TH 
~ 3 , “a - 
att@ modAAd ovpBeBynKev, otk avayKn maou Tots 
~ \ 
Katyyopoupevots, Kal Kal’ ob Karnyopetrat, radra* 
mavta vmapyew. olov ef 6 Kopicxos érepov av- 


1 Reading zapda <76> 76 ev dpyA AauBavew with Strache. 
2 Reading zatra with Casaubon. 
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sion occur when what is not the same is expressed 
in the same form ; for example, when the masculine 
is expressed by the feminine or vice versa, or the nenter 
by the masculine or feminine; or again when a 
quality is expressed by a quantity or vice versa, or the 
active by a passive or a state by the active, and so 
forth according to the distinctions previously made.* 
Yor it is possible for something which is moé of the 
nature of an action to signify by the language used 
something which is of the nature of an action ; for 
example, to ‘ flourish ’ is a form of expression like 
to ‘cut’ or to ‘build’; yet the former denotes a 
quality and a certain disposition, the latter an action. 
So too with the other possible examples. 

Refutations, then, connected with language are (6) By fal- 
based on these commonplaces. Of fallacies un- Gove wiles 
connected with language there are seven kinds : pendent on 
(1) those connected with Accident; (2) those in These are 
which an expression is used absolutely, or not abso- Seven in 
lutely but qualified as to manner or place or time or depending 
relation ; (3) those connected with ignorance of the 
nature of refutation ; (4) those connected with the 
consequent ; (5) those connected with the assump- 
tion of the original point to be proved; (6) those 
which assert that what is not a cause is a cause ; (7) 
the making of several questions into one. 

V. Fallacies connected with Accident occur when (1) Acci- 
it is claimed that some attribute belongs similarly to ahi 
the thing and to its accident; for since the same 
thing has many accidents, it does not necessarily 
follow that all the same attributes belong to all the 
predicates of a thing and to that of which they are 
predicated. For example, ‘If Coriscus is different 


4 Topics 103 b 20 ff. 
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166 b 
Opuirov, atbtos atbtob érepos: éoTt yap avOpwros. 


A > Sy ‘a of € be > , wy 6 
n ef LwKparous Erepos, 6 d€ LwKparns avOpwros, 
Le 
35 evepov avOpwrov paciv wyuodroynkévar dia TO oup- 
a a ¢ > cay 5 
BeBynxévar, od edynoey érepov elvat, tobrov elvat 
aw 
avOpwrov. 
€ A ~ x ~ 
Ot S€ mapa 76 dads 768€ 7 7H A€yeoOar Kal pr} 
ft oe ‘ > , , Ci & ~ 
Kupiws, OTav TO ev péper Aeydpevov ws amA@s 
167a e_pnyrevov AnbOH, olov «i TO uy dv eatt So€acrov, 
@ 4 4 vn wv 2 A > A 7 , ne st 
6TL TO pH Ov €otw: od yap Tadbtov elval Té TL Kat 
> « Fal a ne oe A ” 2 yw mw > 
evar amAds. 7 TdAWw 67 TO dv ovK EoTW OV, et 
~ ” ro - ’ \ > 
TOY ovrwy TL py €or, olov et jr) aVOpwmos. ov 
\ a4 ‘ , Mure = ‘ae , 
5 yap TavTo py elvai zt Kal aTAas jy elvae- daiverat 
4 ‘ 4 La inl la Ny ‘ , 
dé dua TO mépeyyus THs AdEews Kai pixpov Siade- 
pew To elvai Te Tob elvae Kal TO uy elval Te TOD pH 
os e , 4 ‘ \ \ \ ~ \ Ae ~ 
elvor. dpoiws dé Kal TO Tapa TO 7H Kal TO aTADs. 
olov «et 6 “Ivdds ddos péAas dv AevKds eat Tovs 
> 4 A La ‘ > , 2, nn 3 
dddvras: AevKds dpa Kal ov evKds éoTw. 7 Et 
mM a oe @ AY > u ¢ , \ is 
10 audw 7H, OTe apa ta evavtia dmapyer. TO OE 
~ “dae be A ‘ Q ~ < 10 * 
Tootrov én’ eviwy pev Tavti Oewphaat padtov, olov 
et AaBav tov Al@iomra «iva: péAava tods dddvTas 
Ww ES a La ? iw ve , a t 
épot et Aevkds: ef odv TavTH AcvKds, OTe peAas 
kal od pédAas, olowto dieiAdyPar avddoyroTiKds 
r 7 A 2. Pe A ae St r) hy Xr 8 i 
TeAcwoas THY epwrnow. én’ eviwy de AavOaver 
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from “‘ man,” he is different from himself, for he is a 
man’; or ‘if he is different from Socrates, and 
Socrates is a man,’ they say that it has been admitted 
that Coriscus is different from a man, because it is 
an accident that the person from which he said that 
Coriscus is different is a man. 

Fallacies connected with the use of some particular (2) The 
expression absolutely or in a certain respect and not pred 
in its proper sense, oceur when that which is pre- or with | 
dicated in part only is taken as though it was predi- fleation. 
cated absolutely. For example, ‘ If that-which-is-not 
is an object of opinion, then that-which-is-not is ’ ; 
for it is not the same thing ‘ to be something ’ and 
‘to be’ absolutely. Or again, ‘ That-which-is is not, 
if it is not one of the things which are, e.g. if it is not 
aman.’ For it is not the same thing ‘ not to be some- 
thing ’ and ‘not to be’ absolutely ; but, owing to 
the similarity of the language, ‘to be something ’ 
appears to differ only a little from ‘ to be,’ and ‘ not 
to be something ’ from ‘ not to be.’ In like manner 
when something is predicated in a certain respect 
and absolutely ; for example, ‘ If an Indian, being 
black all over, is white in respect of his teeth, then 
he is white and not white.’ Or if both attributes 
belong in a certain respect, they say that the contrary 
attributes belong simultaneously. In some cases this 
sort of fallacy can be easily perceived by anyone ; 
if, for example, after securing an admission that the 
Ethiopian is black, one were to ask whether he is 
white in respect of his teeth, and then, if he be white 
in this respect, were to think that he had finished 
the interrogation and had proved dialectically that 
he was both black and not black. In some cases, on 
the other hand, the fallacy escapes detection, namely, 
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15 ToAAdKis, ef? Cowv, Otay mi Aéyntar, Kav TO 


amAds do€evev dkodovbetv, Kat év daots Ln pad.ov 
Gewpijoat méTepov adray Kupiws amodoréov. yive- 
A a 
Tat d€ TO ToLwobToy ev ols Ouoiws bmdpyer TA avTL- 
t ~ 4 n” Ww ” a , 
ketwevas Soxet yap 7 dudw 7 pndérepov Soréov 
dmd@s elvat Karnyopeiv, ofov ef 7d péev Hyuov 
‘ cm ? ov ne é L an“ 
20 Aeuvxdv 7d 8° qytov pédav, morepov AevKov 7 
péAav; 
c 4 4 A ‘y - - 3 ‘ 
Ot 8€ mapa 76 7) Siwpicba ti eorr ovdAAOpiapos 
nn Past | 4 4 . W - ~ 
H Tt eAdepyos, GAAA Tapa tiv eAreubw yivovtat rob 
Adyou: Edeyxos pev yap avridacts rob adrod Kal 
évds, 1) Ovdpatos GAA mpdyparos, Kal dvdpuaTos 
4 , > A ~ 3 ~ 3 ~ r 
25 py avvwyduou aAAa Tot avtob, ex trav SobevTwr, 
e€ dvayens, pu ovvapiOpoupevov Tod ev apyi, 
KaTa TavTO Kal mpos Ta’TO Kal woatTws Kal év 
TH atdT@ xpdvw. Tov avrov dé Tpdm0v Kat TO 
evoacbar mept twos. évior S€ amodAumoevTes TL 
a ’ ’ we ra ¢ 9 4 
trav dexPevtwv daivovrar édéyyew, ofov drt Tad7o 
ra A bi - A A ts ~ A 
30 durAdavov Kat od dimAdovov: Ta yap Svo Tod pév 
€ A ie ~ 4 ~ ? f bod | A 
évos SumAdova, Tdv S€ Tprdv od SimAdova. 7 € TO 
av7To Tov adTot dimAdotov Kat od Si7Adatov, dAN’ 
ob Kara Tabré- Kata pev yap TO Akos SurAdovov, 
\ A 4 J 2 vA a > ~ 9 ~ 
kata, 5€ TO mAdTos od SimAdowov. 7 el TOO avdTod 
* A 9 A \ ¢ f > > | or , 
Kal Kata TadTO Kal WoadTws, dAd” ody dpa dioTEp 
BI A ta Ww er ’ wv ~ 
35 €oTL hawwdpevos EAeyyos. Ako 8 av tis TobToOV 
Kal eis Tods Tapa THY A€éww. 
€ ® A ‘ > > a re f \ 
Of 8€ mapa ro ev dpxf AapBavew yivovrar peév 
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where, when an attribute is ascribed in some respect 
only, an absolute attribution would also seem to 
follow, and where it is not easy to see which of the 
attributes can be properly assigned. An instance 
of this occurs when both the opposite attributes 
belong similarly ; for then it is generally held that 
it must be conceded that either both or neither can 
be predicated absolutely ; for example, if something 
is half white and half black, is it white or black ? 

Other fallacies arise because no definition has been (3) Ignora- 
given of what a syllogism is and what a refutation, late 
and there is some defect in their definition. For a 
refutation is a contradiction of one and the same 
predicate, not of a name but of a thing, and not of 
a synonymous name but of an identical name, based 
on the given premisses and following necessarily 
from them (the original point at issue not being 
included) in the same respect, relation, manner and 
time. A false statement about something also occurs 
in the same manner. Some people, however, appear” 
to refute, omitting some of the above-named points, 
showing, for example, that the same thing is double 
and not double, because two is the double of one but 
not the double of three. Or, they show that if the 
same thing is double and not double of the same 
thing, yet it is not double in the same respect ; for 
it is double in length but not double in breadth. Or, 
if it is double and not double of the same thing and 
in the same respect and manner, yet it is not so at 
the same time ; and so there is only an apparent 
refutation. One might, indeed, force this fallacy 
also into the category of those connected with 
language. 


Fallacies connected with the assumption of the (4) Petitio 
. proneipr. 
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original point to be proved arise in the same manner 
and in the same number of ways as it is possible to 
beg the original point ; they have an appearance of 
achieving a refutation because men fail to perceive at 
the same time what is the same and what is different. 
The refutation connected with the consequent is (5) The 

due to the idea that consequence is convertible. For SAUEETUEDS, 
whenever, if A is, B necessarily is, men also fancy 
that, if B is, A necessarily is. It is from this source 
that deceptions connected with opinion based on 
sense-perception arise. For men often take gall for 
honey because a yellow colour accompanies honey ; 
and since it happens that the earth becomes drenched 
when it has rained, if it is drenched, we think that 
it has rained, though this is not necessarily true. In 
rhetorical arguments proofs from signs are founded 
on consequences ; for, when men wish to prove that 
aman is an adulterer, they seize upon the consequence 
of that character, namely, that the man dresses him- 
self elaborately or is seen wandering abroad at night 
—facts that are true of many people, while the 
accusation is not true. So, too, in dialectical reason- 
ings; for example, the argument of Melissus that 
the universe is infinite assumes that the universe has 
not come into being (for nothing could come into 
being from what does not exist) and that everything 
which has come into being has come from a beginning; 
if, therefore, the universe has not come into being, 
it has no beginning and therefore is infinite. But 
this does not necessarily follow; for even if what 
has come into being always has a beginning, anything 
that has a beginning need not have come to be, any 
more than it follows that a man who is hot must be 
in a fever because a man who is in a fever is hot. 
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The refutation connected with taking as a cause (6) Mis- 

what is not a cause, oceurs when that which is not ken cause- 
a cause is foisted into the argument as though the 
refutation were due to it. Such a case occurs in 
reasonings leading up to an impossibility ; for in 
these one is bound to destroy one of the premisses. 
If, therefore, what is not a cause is enumerated among 
the questions which are necessary for the production 
of the resultant impossibility, the refutation will 
often seem to come about as the result of it; for 
example, in the argument that ‘ soul’ and ‘ life ’ are 
not identical. For if coming-into-being is contrary 
to perishing, then a particular kind of coming-into- 
being will be contrary to a particular kind of perishing; 
now death is a particular kind of perishing and con- 
trary to life; life, therefore, is a coming-into-being 
and to live is to come-into-being. But this is im- 
possible ; and so the soul and life are not identical, 
But this conclusion is not the result of reasoning ; 
for the impossibility occurs even if one does not 
assert that life is identical with the soul but merely 
says that life is contrary to death, which is a perishing, 
and that coming-into-being is contrary to perishing. 
Such arguments are not absolutely inconclusive but 
only inconclusive as regards the point at issue, and 
the questioners themselves are often equally uncon- 
scious of such a state of affairs. 

Such, then, are the arguments connected with the (7) Plur- 
consequent and the falsely imputed cause. Those yas. 
which are connected with the union of two questions 
in one occur, when it is not noticed that they are 
more than one and one answer is given as though 
there was only one question. Sometimes it is easy 
to sce that there is more than one question and 
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that an answer should not be given, for example, 
when it is asked ‘ Is the earth sea, or is the sky ?’ 
Sometimes, however, it is less easy, and thinking 
that there is only one question, people either give 
in by not answering the question or suffer an apparent 
refutation. For example, “Is A and is B a man?’ 
“If so, if a man strikes A and B, he will strike a man, 
not men?’ Or again, ‘ Where part is good and part 
evil, is the whole good or evil?’ Hither answer 
might possibly seem to involve an apparent refuta- 
tion or false statement; for to say that something 
is good when it is not good or not good when it 
is good is a false statement. Sometimes, however, 
if certain premisses are added, there might be a 
genuine refutation. [Tor example, if one agrees that 
a single thing and a number of things are alike called 
“white ’ or ‘naked’ or ‘blind.’ For if ‘ blind’ is 
used of something which does not possess sight 
though it is its nature to possess it, it will also describe 
a number of things which do not possess sight though 
it is their nature to possess it. When, therefore, 
one thing has sight while another has not, they will 
either both be able to see or both be blind ; which is 
impossible. 

VI. We must either divide apparent reasonings [Note (a). 
and refutations in the manner just described or else ZB242ve | 
refer them all to a false conception of refutation, all per 
making this our basis ; for it is possible to resolve all forms of a 
the kinds of fallacy which we have mentioned into ee 
violations of the definition of refutation. Firstly, we ignoratio 
must see if they are inconclusive ; for the conclusion eanee 
ought to follow from the premisses laid down, so that 
we state it of necessity and do not merely appear to 
do so. Next, we ought to see if they accord with the 
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remaining parts of the definition. For of the fallacies Lustrations 
connected with language, some are due to a double ea 
meaning, for example equivocation and ambiguous pending 
phraseology and similarity of formation (for it is (iidieston: 
customary to indicate everything as a particular 
substance), whereas composition, division and aecen- 

tuation are due to the phrase not being the same or 

the name different. For the name also, like the thing 
signified, ought to be the same, if refutation or 
reasoning is to result. For example, if the subject 

is a mantle, you should come to a conclusion about 

a mantle, not about a cloak; for the latter con- 

clusion is also a true one, but the reasoning is not 
complete, and a further question must be asked to 

prove that words mean the same thing, if the answerer 

asks how you have refuted him. 

Fallacies connected with Aceident become obvious or eek 
when ‘proof’ has been defined. For the same 
definition ought to be true also of refutation, except 
that ‘the contradictory ’ is added ; for refutation is 
a proof of the contradictory. If, therefore, there 
is no proof of the accident, no refutation takes place. 

For if, when A and B are, C is, and C is white, it 
does not necessarily follow that it is white because 
of the syllogism. And again, if the triangle has its 
angles equal to two right angles, and it happens to be 
a figure, element or principle, it does not necessarily 
follow that because it is a figure, element or principle 
it has this character ; for the denvenstaltion is con- 
cerned with it not qua figure or qua element but qua 
triangle. And so iikewise with the other instances. 
Thus, if refutation is a kind of proof, an argument 
depending on an accident could not be a refutation. 
Yet it is along these lines that specialists and men of 
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science in general are refuted by the unscientific ; for 
they argue with the men of science with reasonings 
based on accident, and the latter, being incapable of 
making distinctions, either give in when questioned, 
or think that they have done so when they have not. 

Fallacies which depend on whether a statement (3) The 
is made in a limited sense or absolutely occur be- Confusion | 
cause the affirmation and denial are not of the same Bue eal 
thing. Vor ‘not partly white’ is the negation of ments. 
“partly white,’ and ‘ not absolutely white ’ of ‘ abso- 
lutely white.’ If, then, one takes the admission that 
something is partially white to mean that it is abso- 
lutely white, he does not cause a refutation but only 
seems to do so owing to ignorance of what a refuta- 
tion is. 

The clearest fallacies of all are those already (4) Defec- 
mentioned® as connected with the definition of five defini 
refutation (hence also their name)”; for the semblance 
of a refutation is due to the defect in the definition, 
and, if we distinguish fallacies in this way, we must 
put down ‘ defect of definition ’ as common to all these 
cases. 

Fallacies due to assuming the original point and (5) Petitio 
stating as a cause what is not a cause are clearly 77"? 
exposed by means of the definition. For the con- 
clusion ought to follow because this and that is so, 
which is not the case when the alleged cause is not 
the cause ; and, again, the conclusion should follow 
without the original point being included, which is 
not true of arguments based on the begging of the 
original point. 

Fallacies connected with the consequent form part (6) The 
of those due to accident ; for the consequent is an Cnseauent. 
accident but differs from the accident because’ the 
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accident can be secured in the case of a single thing 
by itself, for example, a yellow thing and honey are 
identical, and so is a white thing and a swan, whereas 
the consequent always exists in more than one thing ; 
for we claim that things which are the same as one 
and the same thing are the same as one another ; 
and this is how refutation procceds when the con- 
sequent is involved. It is not, however, always true, 
for example, in the case of accidental whiteness ; 
for both “ snow ’ and ‘ swan’ are the same in respect 
of whiteness. Or again, as in the argument of 
Melissus,? someone takes ‘ to have come into being ’ 
and ‘to have a beginning ’ as the same thing, and 
“to become equal ’ as the same thing as ‘ to take on 
the same magnitude.’ For because what has come 
into being has a beginning, he claims also that what 
has a beginning has come into being, on the ground 
that ‘having come into being’ and ‘ being finite’ 
are both the same thing, because both have a begin- 
ning. Similarly, too, in the case of things which 
become equal, he assumes that, if things which take 
on one and the same magnitude become equal, then 
also things which become equal take on the same 
magnitude. In doing so he is assuming the conse- 
quent. Since, then, the refutation where accident 
is concerned depends on ignorance of the nature of 
refutation, so also, it is clear, does the refutation 
where the consequent is concerned. But we must’ 
examine this question from other points of view also.° 
Fallacies connected with the union of several (7) The 
questions in one are due to our failure to differentiate bes : 
or distinguish the definition of the term ‘ proposi- queenions 
tion.’ For a proposition is a single predication about 
a single subject. For the same definition applies 
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to ‘one single thing’ and to ‘the thing’ simply ; 
the definition, for example, of ‘man’ and of ‘ one 
single man’ is the same, and so, too, with the other 
instances. If, therefore, a ‘single proposition’ is 
one which claims a single predicate for a single sub- 
ject, a ‘ proposition,’ simply, will also be a question 
of this kind. And since reasoning is based on pro- 
positions, and refutation is a process of reasoning, 
refutation will also be based on propositions. If, 
therefore, a proposition is a single predication about 
a single thing, clearly this fallacy also depends on 
ignorance of the nature of refutation; for what is 
not a proposition appears to be one. If, therefore, 
a man has given an answer as though to a single 
question, there will be a refutation, but if he has not 
given it but only appears to have done so, there will 
be only an apparent refutation. Thus all the kinds 
of fallacy fall under the heading of ignorance of the 
nature of refutation—those connected with language 
because the contradiction, which is a particular char- 
acteristic of refutation, is only apparent, and the 
rest because of the definition of reasoning. 

VII. In fallacies connected with verbal equivoca- [Note (8). 
tion and ambiguous phrases the deception arises from ghove fal- 
the inability to distinguish the various meanings of a icine 
term (for there are some which it is not easy to distin- fnsed think- 
guish, for example, the meanings of ‘ unity,’ ‘ being ’ eum 
and‘ identity’). In fallacies connected with combina- Te dis- 
tion and disjunction the deceptionis due to the supposi- aay 
tion that it makes no difference whether the term is 
combined or disjoined, as indeed is generally the case. 

So, too, in those connected with accentuation; for 
it does not seem ever, or seems very seldom, to alter 
the significance of the word whether it is pronounced 
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with a lower or a higher pitch. In fallacies connected 
with the form of expression the deception is due to 
similarity of language ; for it is difficult to distinguish 
what sort of things belong to the same and what to 
different categories ; for he who can do this very 
nearly approaches a vision of the truth. What in 
particular seduces us into giving our assent to the 
fallacy is the fact that we suppose that every predi- 
cate of something is an individual thing and it pre- 
sents itself to our ears as a single thing ; for it is to 
the one and to substance that ‘ individuality’ and 
‘being’ are generally held most truly to be attached. 
On this account also this kind of fallacy must be 
classed among those connected with language ; firstly, 
because the deception occurs more commonly when 
we are inquiring with others than by ourselves (for 
an inquiry with someone else is carried on by means of 
words, whereas in our own minds it is carried on quite 
as much by means of the thing itself); secondly, 
because, even in solitary inquiry, a man is apt to be 
deceived when he carries on his inquiry by means of 
words ; and, thirdly, the deception arises from the 
similarity, and the similarity arises from the language. 
In fallacies connected with accident the deception is 
due to inability to distinguish the identical and the 
different, the one and the many, and what kinds of 
predicates have all the same accidents as their sub- 
ject. So, too, in fallacies connected with the con- 
sequent ; for the consequent is a branch of the 
accident. Furthermore, in many cases it appears 
to be true and is treated as axiomatic that, if A 
is inseparable from B, then also B is inseparable 
from A. In fallacies connected with the defect in 
the definition of refutation and with the distinction 
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between a qualified and an absolute statement the 
deception is due to the minuteness of the difference ; 
for we regard the qualification of a particular case or 
respect or manner or time as having no extra signifi- 
cance and concede the universality of the proposition. 
So, too, when people assume the original point and 
when the wrong cause is assigned and when several 
questions are united in one; for in all these cases 
the deception is due to the minuteness of the differ- 
ence ; for we fail accurately to carry out the definition 
of ‘ proposition’ and ‘reasoning’ from the above- 
mentioned cause. 

VII. Since we know the various sources from (c) By 7e- 
which apparent reasonings arise, we also know those S#ation# 
from which sophistical reasonings and refutations though valid, 
would arise. By sophistical refutation and reasoning I to i germane 
mean not only the seeming but unreal reasoning or re- 1 /M¢ subject 
futation but also one which, though real, only seems cussion. 
to be, but is not really, germane to the subject in hand. 

These are those which fail to refute and show up 
ignorance within the sphere of the subject in hand, 
and this is the function of examination. Now this is 
a department of dialectic, but it may reach a false con- 
clusion owing to the ignorance of the person under 
examination. But sophistical refutations, even if they 
prove the contradictory of his view, do not make clear 
whether he is ignorant ; for men try to entrap even 
the man of scientific knowledge by these arguments. 

That we know them by the same method is clear ; [Note (a). 
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conceded without being questioned, he would grant 
if he were to be questioned. But of course it some- 
times happens that, as soon as we ask the requisite 
question, we make the falsehood obvious, as happens 
in verbal fallacies and those due to solecism. If, 
therefore, false proofs of the contradictory depend on 
the apparent refutation, it is clear that proofs of 
false conclusions must be also due to the same 
number of causes as the apparent refutation. Now 
the apparent refutation depends on the elements 
which compose a genuine one; for, if any one of 
these is lacking, there would only be an apparent 
refutation, for example, that which is due to the 
conclusion not resulting from the argument (the 
reduction to an impossibility), and that which unites 
two questions in one and is due to a fault in the pro- 
position, and that which is due to the substitution 
of an accident for the, essence of a thing, and—a 
subdivision of the last mentioned—that which is due 
to the consequent ; moreover, there is the case where 
the result follows in word only and not in reality, and 
also where, instead of the contradiction being uni- 
versal and in the same respect, relation and manner, 
there is a restriction in extent or in connexion with 
another of these qualifications ; and then again there 
is the case of the assumption of the original point due 
to a disregard of the principle of not reckoning it in. 
Thus we should know the various conditions under 
which false proofs occur, for there are no further 
conditions under which they could occur, but they 
will always result from the above eauses. 

A sophistical refutation is not an absolute refuta- [Note (8). 
tion but is relative to some person, and so likewise A 
is a sophistical proof. For unless the refutation whieh tion is not 
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depends on equivocation assumes that the equivocal 
term has only a single meaning, and unless that which 
depends on similarity of termination assumes that 
there is only substance, and so on, neither refutation 
nor proof will be possible, either absolutely or rela- 
tively, to the answerer; whereas, if they do make 
these assumptions, they will be possible relatively to 
the answerer, but not absolutely ; for they have not 
secured a statement which has a single meaning but 
only one which appears to be such, and only from a 
particular person. 

IX. Without a knowledge of everything which 
exists we ought not to try and grasp the various ways 
in which the refutation of those who are refuted is 
brought about. This, however, is not the function 
of any art ; for the sciences are possibly infinite, and 
so clearly demonstrations are also infinite. Now 
there are true as well as false refutations ; for wher- 
ever demonstration is possible, it is possible also to 
refute him who maintains the contradictory of the 
truth; for example, if a man maintains that the 
diagonal of a square is commensurate with its sides, 
one should refute him by proving that it is incom- 
mensurate. So we shall need to have scientific 
knowledge of everything ; for some refutations will 
depend on the principles of geometry and their con- 
clusions, others on those of medicine, and others on 
those of the other sciences. Moreover, false refuta- 
tions also are among things which are infinite ; for 
every art has a false proof peculiar to it, geometry a 
geometrical proof and medicine a medical proof. By 
“peculiar to an art’ I mean‘ in accordance with the 
principles of that art.’ It is clear, then, that we 
need not grasp the commonplaces of all refutations 
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but only those which concern dialectic ; for these are 
common to every art and faculty. And it is the func- 

tion of the scientific man to examine the refutation [Note (6). 
which is peculiar to each science and see whether it is bene of the 
apparent only and not real, or, if it is real, why it is so ; dialectician 
whereas it is the function of dialecticians to examine a scientist 
refutation which depends on common principles which ea. 1 
do not fall under any one art. Tor if we know the 
sources of generally accepted proofs about any par- 

ticular subject, we know also the sources of the refu- 

tations ; for a refutation is a proof of a contradictory, 

and so one or two proofs of a contradictory make up a 
refutation. We know, then, the various sources of all 

such proofs, and, knowing these, we also know their 
solutions ; for the objections to these are the solu- 

tions. We also know the various sources of apparent 
refutations—apparent, that is, not to everyone but 

only to a certain kind of mind; for it would be an 
endless task to examine the various ways in which 

they are apparent to the man in the street. It is, 
therefore, clear that it is the function of the dia- 
lectician to be able to grasp the various ways in 

which, on the basis of common principles, a real or 
apparent refutation, that is, dialectical or apparently 
dialectical or part of an examination, is brought about. 

X. No real distinction, such as some people pro- (Note (). 
pose, exists between arguments used against the word ations) 
and those used against the thought ; for it is absurd @ (a) stare 
to suppose that some arguments are used against aint the 
the word and others against the thought, and not the ee 
same in both cases. For what is failure to use the against the 
argument against the thought except what happens 8". 
when a man does not apply the term in the meaning 


about which the man questioned thought. that he 
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1 Omitting res after e¢ 57. 
2 Omitting Zjvev after epwrdv as a gloss. 
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was being questioned when he made the concession ? 
And this is equivalent to using it against the word ; 
whereas to use it against the thought is to apply it 
to the sense about which the man was thinking when 
he made the concession. If, then, when the word has 
more than one meaning, both the questioner and 
the man questioned were to think that it had only 
one meaning—as, for example, ‘ unity ’ and ‘ being ’ 
have several meanings but both the answerer answers 
and the questioner puts his question on the supposi- 
tion that there is only one meaning and that the 
argument is that all things are one—will the argu- 
ment have been directed against the word and not 
rather against the thought of the man questioned ? 
If, on the contrary, one of them thinks that the word 
has several meanings, obviously the argument is not 
directed against the thought. For application to 
the word and application to the thought belong 
primarily to arguments which signify several things 
ambiguously, but, secondarily, to any argument what- 
soever ; for the application to the thought does not 
depend on the argument but on a certain attitude 
of mind in the answerer towards what has been con- 
ceded. Next, it is possible for all arguments to be 
applied to the word; for in the case under dis- 
cussion ‘to be applied to the word’ means ‘ not to 
be applied to the thought.’ For if all are not applied 
to the word or the thought, there will be a third class 
not applied to either; but they declare that the 
classification is exhaustive and divide them into those 
applied to the word and those applied to the thought, 
and there is no other class. But, as a matter of fact, 
reasonings dependent on the word are amongst those 
dependent on a multiplicity of meanings. For it is an 
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absurd statement that ‘dependent on the name’ 
describes all arguments connected with language. 
The truth is that there are some false arguments 
which do not depend on a particular attitude of 
mind on the part of the answerer towards them but 
are due to the fact that the argument itself involves 
the kind of question which can bear more than one 
meaning. 

It is quite absurd to discuss refutation without (Refutation 
previously discussing proof ; for refutation is a proof, and Emel) 
and so we ought to discuss proof before discussing 
false refutation ; for such refutation is an apparent 
proof of a contradiction. Therefore the cause of 
falsity will lie either in the proof or in the contra- 
diction (for the contradiction must be added), but 
sometimes in both, if there be a merely apparent 
refutation. In the argument that ‘ the silent speaks,’ 
the refutation lies in the contradiction, not in the 
proof; in the argument that ‘a man can give away 
what he has not got,’ it lies in both; in the argu- 
ment that ‘ Homer’s poetry is a figure’ because it 
forms a ‘ cycle,’ it lies in the proof. The argument 
that errs in neither respect is a true proof. 

But to resume from the point whence the argu- 
ment digressed,* Are mathematical arguments always 
applied to the thought or not? If anyone thinks 
that the term ‘triangle’ has several meanings and 
has granted it in a sense other than a figure which 
he has proved to contain two right angles, has the 
questioner reasoned against the answerer’s thought 
or not ? 

Further, if the name has several meanings but the 
answerer does not think or imagine that this is so, 
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1 Reading efr’ epwrjce for «ir epwrjcece. 
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has not the questioner reasoned against his thought ? 
Or how else must the question be asked except by 
offering a distinction? In which case one will ask, 
“Is it or is it not possible for a man to speak when 
silent, or is the answer in one sense “‘ No,” in another 
“Yes” ?’ But if the answerer were to refuse to 
grant the possibility in any sense and the questioner 
were to argue that it is possible, has he not argued 
against the thought of his opponent ? Yet the argu- 
ment is generally regarded as among those connected 
‘with the name; there is not, therefore, any class 
of argument which is directed against the thought. 
Some arguments are directed against the name, and 
such arguments are not all of them even apparent 
refutations, still less true refutations. For there are 
also apparent refutations which are not connected 
with language, for example, amongst others, those 
connected with accident. 

But if one claims to make distinctions, saying, 
‘ By “the silent speaking I mean sometimes one 
thing and sometimes another,’ this claim is, in the 
first place, absurd (for sometimes the question does 
not seem to involve any ambiguity, and it is impos- 
sible to make a distinction where no ambiguity is 
suspected); and, secondly, what else will didactic 
argument be but this? T’or it will make clear the 
position to one who neither has considered nor knows 
nor conceives that a second meaning is possible. 
For why should not the same process be used where 
there is no double meaning ? ‘ Are the units in four 
equal to the twos? Bear in mind that the twos are 
contained in one sense in one way and in another 
sense in another way.’ Again, ‘Is the Anowledge 
of contraries one or not ? Notice that some contraries 
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* On the method of squaring the circle by means of 
lunules and those employed by Hippocrates and Bryson see 
Ivor Thomas, Greek Mathematical Works (Loeb Classical 


Library), vol. I, pp. 234-253, 310-313 (Hippocrates); 314- 
317 (Bryson); and E. Poste, Soph. El. pp. 245 ff. 
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are knowable, others are not.’ Thus the man who () Didactic 
makes this claim seems not to know that didactic is ieee 
one thing and dialectic another, and that the man ment. 
who employs didactic should not ask questions but 

himself make things clear, while the dialectician 

asks questions. 

XI, Further, to demand that the answerer should (©) pS 
either affirm or deny is not the function of one who nee 
is displaying something but of one who is making arenes 
an examination. For the art of examination is a argument, 
kind of dialectic and has in view not the man who 
knows but the man who is ignorant and pretends 
to know. The man, then, who views general prin- 
ciples in the light of the particular case is a dia- 
lectician, while he who only apparently does this is 
asophist. Now one form of contentious and sophistic 
reasoning is reasoning which is only apparent, with 
which dialectic deals as a method of examination, 
even though the conclusion be true ; for it is deceptive 
in the matter of cause. Then there are those false 
reasonings which do not accord with the method of 
inquiry peculiar to the subject yet seem to accord 
with the art concerned. For false geometrical figures 
are not contentious (for the resultant fallacies accord 
with the subject-matter of the art), and the same is 
the case with any false figure illustrating something 
which is true, for example, Hippocrates’ figure or the 
squaring of the circle by means of lunules.?_ On the 
other hand, Bryson’s method of squaring the circle, 
even though this be successful, is nevertheless 
sophistical, because it does not accord with the sub- 
ject-matter concerned. And so any merely apparent 
reasoning on these topics is a contentious argument, 
and any reasoning which merely appears to accord 
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with the subject-matter, even though it be genuine 
reasoning, is contentious argument ; for it only 
apparently accords with the subject-matter and so 

is deceptive and unfair. For just as unfairness in an 

athletic contest takes a definite form and is an unfair 

kind of fighting, so contentious reasoning is an un- 

fair kind of fighting in argument ; for in the former 

case those who are bent on victory at all costs stick 

at nothing, so too in the latter case do contentious 
arguers. Those, then, who behave like this merely (4) Con- 
to win a victory, are generally regarded as contentious mere 
and quarrelsome, while those who do so to win a *sument. 
reputation which will help them to make money are 
regarded as sophistical. Tor, as we have said, the 

art of the sophist is a money-making art which trades 

on apparent wisdom, and so sophists aim at apparent 

proof. Quarrelsome people and sophists use the same 
arguments, but not for the same reasons ; and the 

same argument will be sophistical and contentious 

but not from the same point of view. Ifthe semblance 

of victory is the motive, it is contentious ; if the 
semblance of wisdom, it is sophistical : for sophistry 

is an appearance of wisdom without the reality. ‘The (©) Further 
contentious arguer bears much the same relation to teuneen ee 
the dialectician as the drawer of false geometrical contentious 
figures bears to the geometrician ; for he reasons lectical 
falsely on the same basis as the dialectician, while Brevnent: 
the drawer of false figures argues on the same basis 

as the true geometrician. But the latter is not a 
contentious reasoner, because he constructs his false 

figure on the principles and conclusions which come 

under the art of geometry, whereas the former, 
arguing on principles which come under dialectic, 

will clearly be contentious on the other subjects. 
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1 Bekker’s &:30vras is a misprint for 88dvros. 





@ See Phys. 185 a 17; Ivor Thomas, op. cit. pp. 310-317. 
* That motion is impossible ; see Phys. 239 b 10 ff. 
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For example, the squaring of the circle by means of 
lunules is not contentious, whereas Bryson’s method 
is contentious. It is impossible to transfer the 
former outside the sphere of geometry because it 
is based on principles which are peculiar to geo- 
metry, whereas the latter can be used against many 
disputants, namely, all those who do not know what 
is possible and what impossible in any particular 
ease; for it will always be applicable. And the 
same is true of the way in which Antiphon used to 
square the circle. Or, again, if Someone were to 
deny that it is better to take a walk after dinner 
because of Zeno’s argument,’ it would not be a 
medical argument ; for it is of a general application. 
Accordingly, if the contentious argument stood in 
every respect in the same relation to the dialectical as 
the constructor of false figures stands to the geo- 
metrician, there would be no contentious argument 
on those topics. But, as it is, dialectical argument 
has no definite sphere, nor does it demonstrate any- 
thing in particular, nor is it of the nature of the 
universal. For there is no genus which includes all 
things, and, if there were, it would not be possible for 
them to come under the same principles. So no art 
which aims at showing the nature of anything pro- 
ceeds by interrogation ; for it is impossible to grant 
either one of two portions of the question ; for a proof 
cannot result from both of them. Dialectic, however, 
does proceed by interrogation, whereas, if it aimed 
at showing something, it would refrain from ques- 
tions, if not about everything, at any rate about 
primary things and particular principles ; for if the 
opponent refused to grant these, dialectic would no 
longer have any basis on which to argue against the 
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1 Reading radra for radra with BC and omitting «ai with 
AB. 
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objection. Dialectic is at the same time an art of 
examination; for neither is the art of examination 
of the same nature as geometry but it is an art which 
a man could possess cven without any scientific 
knowledge. For even a man without knowledge 
of the subject can examine another who is without 
knowledge, if the latter makes concessions based 
not on what he knows nor on the special principles 
of the subject but on the consequential facts, which 
are such that, though to know them does not prevent 
him from being ignorant of the art in question, yet 
not to know them necessarily involves ignorance of 
it. Clearly, therefore, the art of examination is not 
knowledge of any definite subject, and it therefore 
follows that it deals with every subject ; for all the 
arts employ also certain common principles. Accord- 
ingly, everyone, including the unscientific, makes 
some kind of use of dialectic and the art of examina- 
tion ; for all, up to a certain point, attempt to test 
those who profess knowledge. Now this is where the 
common principles come in; for they know these of 
themselves just as well as the scientists, even though 
their expression of them seems to be very inaccurate. 
Thus they all practise refutation ; for they perform 
unmethodically the task which dialectic performs 
methodically, and the man who carries out an 
examination by means of an art of reasoning is a 
dialectician. Now there are many identical principles 
in every sphere, but these are not such as to have 
a particular nature and form a particular class— 
resembling, in this respect, negations—while others 
are not of this kind but limited to special spheres ; 
it is, therefore, possible by means of these to hold ex- 
aminations on every subject, and that there can be an 
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art of doing this, though not of the same kind as the 
demonstrative arts. For this reason the contentious 
arguer is not in all respects in the same position as 
the constructor of a false geometrical figure ; for the 
contentious arguer will not reason falsely on principles 
of a definite class but will deal with every kind. 

These, then, are the modes of sophistical refuta- 
tions. It is easy to see that to investigate them and 
to be able to apply them is the task of the dialectician ; 
for the method of dealing with propositions constitutes 
the whole of this study. 

XII. We have now dealt with apparent refutations. (B) Fat- 
As for showing that the answerer is stating a fallacy oN Pane 
and leading the argument towards a paradox—for ee ae 
this was the second aim of the sophist—this is, in the are to be 
first place, best achieved by some kind of inquiry “4: 
and by questioning. lor to ask a question without (a) By ask- 
defining it in relation to a subject laid down is a good ane. 
method of hunting out things of this sort ; for people 
are more likely to fall into error when they speak at 
random, and they speak at random when they have no 
definite subject set before them. Also to ask a number (6) By ask- 
of questions, even though the point against which one ous ques. 
is arguing is defined, and to demand that the answerer tions. 
should say what he thinks, gives ample opportunity 
of leading a man into a paradox or fallacy, and also, 
if, when asked, he says ‘ yes’ or ‘ no’ to any of the 
questions, of leading him to topics on which one has 
abundant material for attacking him. This unfair 
method, however, is much less practicable than 
formerly ; for people demand, “What has this to do 
with the original question?’ An elementary rule 
for obtaining a fallacious or paradoxical statement 
is not to put any thesis directly but to pretend that 
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one is asking from a desire to learn ; for this method 


to the kind of statements against which one has '? make 
: . : peal ements 
plenty of arguments ; it will be possible to do this in which can 


a right and in a wrong way, as has already been said.* Leon 
Again, to elicit a paradox, you should see to what (@) By 
school the person who is discussing with you belongs, {icsboning 
and then question him on some pronouncement of a dept ee 
that school which most people regard as paradoxical ; pal bohool to 
for every school has some tenet of this kind. An ae 
elementary rule in this connexion is to have a ready- his views in 
made collection of the theses of the different schools &"°™ 
among your propositions. The proper solution here 
too is to make it clear that the paradox does not 
result because of the argument; now your opponent 
always desires that this should be so. 
Yurthermore, you should seek for paradoxes in 
men’s wishes and professed opinions. For they do. 
not wish the same things as they declare that they 
wish, but they give utterance to the most becoming 
sentiments, whereas they desire what they think is 
to their interest. They declare, for example, that a 
noble death ought to be preferred to a pleasurable 
life and honourable poverty to discreditable wealth ; 
but their wishes are the opposite of their words. He, 
therefore, whose statements agree with his wishes 
must be led to express the opinions usually professed, 
and he whose statements agree with the latter must 
be led to state the opinions usually hidden ; for in 
both cases they must necessarily fall into paradox, 
for they will contradict either their professed or their 
secret opinions. 
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A commonplace rule which makes men utter para- 
doxes in abundance is the application of the standards 
of nature and law, which Callicles is represented as 
applying in the Gorgias * and which all the ancients 
regarded as valid ; for according to them Nature and 
Law are opposites, and justice is a good thing accord- 
ing to law but not according to nature. Therefore, 
to a man who speaks in terms of nature you must 
reply in terms of law, and when he speaks in terms 
of law you must lead the argument to terms of nature ; 
for in both cases the result will be that he utters 
paradoxes. In the view of the ancients what accorded 
with nature was the truth, while what accorded with 
law was the general opinion of mankind. It is, there- 
fore, clear that they also, like the men of to-day, tried 
to refute the answerer or to make him utter paradoxes, 

Some questions involve a paradox whichever way.{e) By ask- 

they are answered; for example, ‘Ought one to dome te 
obey the wise or one’s father?’ and, “ Ought one ae 
to do what is expedient or what is just?’ and ‘ Is be para- 
it preferable to suffer or to inflict a wrong?’ You °°! 
ought to lead men to opinions opposed to those of 
the majority and of the wise—if a man speaks as 
trained arguers do, you should lead him to opinions 
opposed to the majority; if he speaks as do the 
majority, to opinions opposed to expert reasoners. 
For some say that the happy man is necessarily just, 
but in the view of the majority it is paradoxical that a 
king should not be happy. To lead a man to paradoxes 
of this kind is the same thing as to bring him into 
opposition to the standards of nature and law ; for 
law is the opinion of the majority, but the utterances 
of the wise accord with the standards of nature and 
truth. 
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XIII. It is, then, by these commonplace rules that (D) Bas- 
you should seek to obtain paradoxes. Next, as to ee 
making people babble, we have already said what pea 
we mean by this term. Arguments of the following 
kind all have this end in view; ‘If it makes no 
difference whether one uses the term or the definition 
of it, and “‘ double” and ‘“‘ double of half” are the same 
thing, then if ‘‘ double ” is ‘‘ double of half,” it will be 
‘ double of half of half’ ; and if ‘‘ double of half” be 
substituted again for ‘‘ double,” there will be a triple 
repetition, ‘‘ double of half of half of half.”’ Again, 
‘Is not ‘ desire” ‘‘ desire of pleasure?” Now “desire _ 
is an appetite for pleasure ”’: therefore “ desire is an 
appetite for pleasure of pleasure.” ’ 

All arguments of this kind take place (a) when 
relative terms are used, where not only the genera 
but the terms themselves are relative and are ren- 
dered in relation to one and the same thing (for 
example, appetite is appetite for something, and 
desire is desire of something, and double is double 
of something, namely, double of half), and (6) where 
terms are used of which, though they are not relative 
at all, the substance (namely, the things of which they 
are states or affections or the like) is indicated in their 
definition, since they are predicated of these things. 
For example, ‘ odd’ is a ‘number which has a middle 
unit,’ and an ‘odd number ’ exists, therefore an ‘ odd 
number ’ is ‘ number-that-has-a middle-unit number,’ 
Again, if ‘snubness’ is ‘concavity of the nose,’ and 
there is a ‘snub nose,’ then a ‘snub nose’ is a ‘ con- 
cave-nose nose.’ : 

Men sometimes appear to induce ‘ babbling ’ when 
they do not really do so, because they do not further 
inquire whether ‘ double ’ used by itself has a signifi- 
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cation or no, and, if it has, whether the same or a 
different one, but they appear to draw the conclusion 
immediately. It appears, however, to have the same 
signification also because the word is the same. 

XIV. What solecism is has already been stated.* (E) Soug- 
It is possible to commit it, and not to commit it, flow this 
yet to seem to do so, as wvell as to commit it, yer eee 
seem not to do so. If, as Protagoras used to say, : 
pjves (wrath) and w7Ayé (helmet) are masculine, 
according to him, he who calls wrath a ‘ destruc- 
tress’ (otAou#évyv) commits a solecism, though he 
does not appear to anyone else to do so,’ but he 
who calls it a ‘ destructor’ (otAdpevov) appears to 
commit a solecism but does not do so. It is obvious, 
therefore, that one might produce this effect by art 
also; therefore many arguments appear to infer a 
solecism, when they do not really do so, as happens 
also with refutations. 

Almost all ds adal solecisms occur owing to the 
word ‘ this’ or (7d8e) and when the inflection 
denotes neither te masculine nor the feminine but 
the neuter. ‘He’ (otros) denotes a masculine, ‘she ’ 
(aizm) a feminine, whereas ‘this’ or ‘it’ (rotro), 
though meaning to signify a neuter, often signifies 
either a masculine or a feminine. For example, 
“What is this (rotro) ?’ * It is Calliope,’ or * It is 
a log’ or ‘It is Coriscus.” The case-forms of the 
masculine and feminine are all different, but some 
of those of the neuter are different and cies not. 
Often, therefore, when ‘ it’ (rotro) has been granted, 
people argue as if ‘him’ (rovrov) had been used, and 
they similarly use another case in place of some 
other. The false reasoning arises because ‘it ’ (rovro) 
is common to more than one case; for it signifies 
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@ i.e. the fallacy from the figure of speech (figura dictionis). 
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sometimes ‘he’ (ofros) and sometimes ‘him’ 
(rotrov). It ought to signify them alternately ; with 
the indicative ‘is’ (errs) it ought to signify the 
nominative ‘he’ (otros); with the infinitive ‘to be’ 
(civas) it ought to signify ‘ him ’ (rotrov), for example, 
‘It is Coriscus,’ ‘[I believe] it to be Coriscus.’ So 
likewise with feminine nouns and with so-called 
articles of use, which can have either a masculine 
or a feminine designation ; for only those which end 
in -ov have the designation which belongs to an 
article of use, e.g., £¢Aov (log), rxowiov (rope). Those 
which do not take this form have a masculine or a 
feminine termination, and some of these we apply 
to articles of use ; for example, duvxdés (wine-skin) is 
masculine and «Aivy (bed) is feminine. Therefore, in 
such cases there will be the same difference when 
the indicative ‘is’ (€cr:) is used and the infinitive 
“to be’ (efvac). Also, in a way, solecism resembles 
the kind of refutation which is due to the use of 
similar terms for dissimilar things @ ; for as in the one 
case it happens that we commit a solecism in the 
category of actual things, so in the other we commit 
it in that of names ; for ‘man’ and‘ white ’ are both 
names and things. 

Clearly, then, we must try and argue up to a sole- 
cism on the basis of the above-mentioned case-forms. 

These are the branches of competitive arguments 
and their sub-divisions, and the above are the methods 
of employing them. Now it makes no small difference 
whether the accompaniments of the question are 
arranged in a certain way with a view to concealment, 
as in dialectics. Therefore, as a sequel to what has 
been said above, we must first treat of this subject. 

XV. To effect a refutation one expedient is length ; How to ask 
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@ Topies viii. 1. 
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for it is difficult to keep many things in view simul- questions _ 
taneously. To produce length the above-mentioned Guan 
elementary rules must be employed. One resource !xity and 
is speed ; for when people lag behind they see less i 
far ahead. l'urther, there are anger and contentious- 

ness ; for when people are agitated they are always 

tess capable of being on their guard. Klementary 

rules for rousing anger are to make it plain that one 

wishes to act unfairly and to behave in an altogether 
shameless manner. Another device is to put one’s (2) By 
questions alternately, whether one has several argu- pee 3 
ments leading up to the same point or whether one 

has arguments proving both that this is so and that 

this is not so; for the result is that the answerer is 

on his guard at the same time against either several 

or contrary attacks. In a word, all the resources for 
concealment mentioned before @ are also useful against 
competitive arguments ; for concealment is for the 

purpose of escaping detection, and escape from 
detection is for the purpose of deception. 

When dealing with those who refuse to consent to (3) By in- 
anything which they think is in favour of your ferrosston 
argument, you must put your question in a negative negation. 
form, as though you wanted the opposite of what you 
really want, or, at any rate, as if you were asking 
your question with indifference ; for people are less 
troublesome when it is not clear what one wants to 
secure. Often, when in dealing with particulars a (4) By as- 
man grants the individual case, you ought not, in §yming that 
the process of induction, to make the universal the sal ee 
subject of your question but assume that it is granted ora 
and use it accordingly ; for sometimes people think | 
that they have themselves granted it and appear 
to their hearers to have done so, because they reeall 
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* Cf. Topics 156 b 10 ff. 
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the process of induction and think that the question 

would not have been asked without some object. 

Where there is no term to signify the universal, you 

should nevertheless use the resemblance of the 
particulars ¢ for your advantage ; for the resemblance 

often passes unnoticed. Also, in order to secure your (5) By 
premiss, you should contrast it with its contrary in ere 
your question. For example, if you want to secure Pesition is 
the premiss that one ought to obey one’s father in through 
all things, you should ask whether one should obey comparison 
one’s parents in all things or disobey them in all contrary, 
things. If you want to establish that the multiplica- 

tion of a number many times over results in a large 
number, you should ask whether it should be con- 

ceded that it is a large or that it is a small number ; 

for, if pressed, one would rather that it should seem 

to be large. For the juxtaposition of contraries 
increases the quantity and quality of things, both 
relatively and absolutely, in the eyes of men. 

Often the most sophistical of all frauds practised (6) By 
by questioners produces a striking appearance of gubstifultag 
refutation, when, though they have proved nothing, fora 
they do not put the final proposition in the form of ’ ; 
a question but state conclusively, as though they had 
proved it, that ‘such and such a thing, then, is not 
the case.’ 

Another sophistical trick is, when the thesis is a By 
paradox, to demand, when the generally accepted Ppponent on 
view is originally proposed, that the answerer should the horns 
reply what he thinks about it, and to put one’s ditemma. 
question in some such form as‘ Is that your opinion ? ’ 
For, if the question is one of the premisses of the 
argument, either a refutation or a paradox must 
result. If he grants the premiss, there will be a 
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# It has been conjectured that the author of this dialogue 
was Speusippus. 
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refutation ; if he refuses to grant it and even denies 
that it is the generally accepted view, he utters a 
paradox; if he refuses to grant it but admits that 
it is the generally accepted view, there will be the 
appearance of a refutation. 

Moreover, as in rhetorical arguments, so likewise (8) By seek- 
also in refutations, you ought to look for contradic- ee 
tions between the answerer’s views and either his between the 
own statements or the views of those whose words bine 
and actions he admits to be right, or of those who are ey a 
generally held to bear a like character and to re- to which he 
semble them, or of the majority, or of all mankind. belomes 
Also, just as answerers, when they are being refuted, (9) By 
often draw a distinction, if they are on the point of Ha". 
being refuted, so questioners also ought sometimes, hasa double 
when dealing with objectors, if the objection is valid pone 
against one sense of the word but not against another, 
to resort to the expedient of declaring that the 
opponent has taken it in such and such a sense, as 
Cleophon does in the Mandrobulus.* They ought also (10) By 
to withdraw from the argument and cut short their phere | 
other attacks, while the answerer, if he perceives this position to 
move in time, should raise anticipatory objections and Re 
get his argument in first. One should also sometimes (11) By 
attack points other than the one mentioned, excluding hee 
it if one can make no attack on the position laid down, points. 
as Lycophron did when it was suggested that he 


should deliver an encomium on the lyre. ‘To those (12) By | 
who demand that one should take some definite eC ai as 
point of attack (since it is generally held that one obiect is 
6 . 5 -p simply the 
ought to assign the object of a question, whereas if contradic- 
certain statements are made the defence is easier), tick of your 
3 co pponent’s 
you should say that your aim is the usual result of thesis. 


refutation, namely, to deny what your opponent 
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1 Reading opodoyoupevas with Wallies for duodoyoupeve. 
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affirmed and affirm what he denied, and not to prove 
that the knowledge of contraries is the same or not 
the same. One should not ask the conclusion in the 
form of a proposition, and some propositions should 
not be asked at all but treated as admitted. 

XVI. We have now dealt with the sources of ques- 
tions and how they ought to be asked in competitive 
arguments. We must next treat of answering, and how 
solutions are brought about, and what are their sub- 
jects, and for what purpose such arguments are useful. 

They are useful for philosophy for two reasons. 
In the first place, as they generally turn on language, 
they put us in a better position to appreciate the 
various meanings which a term can have and what 
similarities and differences attach to things and their 
names. Secondly, they are useful for the questions 
which arise in one’s own mind ; for he who is easily 
led astray by another person into false reasoning and 
does not notice his error, might also often fall into this 
error in his own mind. A third and last reason is that 
they establish our reputation, by giving us the credit 
of having received a universal training and of having 
left nothing untried ; for that one who is taking part 
in an argument should find fault with arguments with- 
out being able to specify where their weakness lies, 
rouses a suspicion that his annoyance is apparently 
not in the interests of truth but due to inexperience. 

How answerers should meet such arguments is 
obvious if we have adequately described above ¢ the 
sources of false arguments and distinguished the 
fraudulent methods of questioning. To take an argu- 
ment and see and disentangle the fault in it is not 
the same thing as to be able to meet it promptly when 


# 165 b 24 ff. 
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one is asked a question.» For we often fail to 
recognize something which we know when it is pre- 
sented in a different form. Furthermore, as in other 
spheres a greater degree of speed or slowness is 
rather a question of training, so in argument also ; 
therefore, even though something may be clear to us, 
yet, if we lack practice, we often miss our opportuni- 
ties. The same thing happens sometimes as with geo- 
metrical diagrams ; for there we sometimes analyse 
a figure but cannot reconstruct it ; so too in refuta- 
tions we know how the argument is strung together, 
but we are at a loss how to take it to pieces. 

XVII. In the first place, then, just as we say that Apparent 
we ought sometimes deliberately to argue plausibly oie tan 
rather than truthfully, so too we ought sometimes real, Hie 
to solve questions plausibly rather than according to be agugelt: 
truth. For, generally speaking, when we have to 
fight against contentious arguers, we ought to regard 
them not as trying to refute us but as mercly appear- 
ing to do so; for we deny that they are arguing a 
case, so that they must be corrected so as not to 
appear to be doing so. For if refutation is unequi- 
vocal contradiction based on certain premisses, there 
ean be no necessity to make distinctions against 
ambiguity and equivocation ; for they do not make 
up the proof. But the only other reason for making 
further distinctions is because the conclusion looks 
like a refutation. One must, therefore, beware not 
of being refuted but of appearing to be so, since the 
asking of ambiguities and questions involving equi- 
vocation and all similar fraudulent artifices mask even 
a genuine refutation and make it uncertain who is 
refuted and who is not. For when it is possible in 
the end, when the conclusion is reached, to say that 
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one’s opponent contradicted what he asserted only 
by means of an equivocation, however true it may be 
that he happened to be tending in the same direction, 
it is uncertain whether a refutation has taken place ; 
for it is uncertain whether he is speaking the truth 
now. If, however, one had made a distinction and 
questioned the equivocal or ambiguous term, the re- 
futation would not have been uncertain. Also, the 
object of contentious arguers—though it is less their 
aim in these days than formerly—would have been 
carried out, namely, that the person questioned 
should answer ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’; as it is, however, 
because the questioners put their questions im- 
properly, the person questioned is obliged to add 
something in his answer by way of correcting the 
unfairness of the proposition, since, if the questioner 
makes adequate distinctions, the answerer must say 
either ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No.’ 

If anyone is going to imagine that an argument Ifone sup- 
which rests on equivocal terms is a refutation, it will pes oe 
be impossible for the answerer to avoid being refuted Bee 
in a certain sense; for in dealing with visible things eauivoca- 
one must necessarily deny the term which he asserted Hen d88 
and assert that which he denied. For the correction the answerer 

Q 4 cannot 
which some people suggest is useless. For they do escape being 
not say that Coriscus is musical and unmusical, but ba ad 
that thts Coriscus is musical and this Coriscus is un- i 
musical. For it will be making use of the same 
expression to say that this Coriscus is unmusical (or 
musical) as to say that this Coriscus is so; and one 
is affirming and denying this at the same time. But 
perhaps it does not mean the same thing; for 
neither did the name in the former case ; so what 
is the difference ? But if he is going to assign to the 
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one person the simple appellation ‘ Coriscus,’ while 
to the other he adds‘ a certain ’ or‘ that,’ itis absurd ; 
for the addition belongs no more to the one than to 
the other; for it makes no difference to whichever 
of the two he adds it. 

However, since, if one does not distinguish the The am- 
meanings of a doubtful term, it is not clear whether PSuty, 
he has been confuted or not, and since the right to explained. 
draw distinctions is conceded in arguments, it is 
obvious that to grant the question simply, without 
making distinctions, is a mistake ; so that, even if 
the man himself does not appear to be refuted, yet 
his argument certainly appears to beso. It frequently 
happens, however, that, though people see the 
ambiguity, they hesitate to make the distinction, 
because of the numerous occasions on which people 
propose subjects of this kind, in order to avoid seeming 
to be acting perversely all the time. Then, again, 
though people would never have thought that the 
argument would hinge upon this point, they are often 
confronted with a paradox. So, since the right to 
draw a distinction is conceded, we must not hesitate 
to use it, as was said before. 

If one does not make two questions into one, the The ques- 
fallacy which depends on equivocation and ambiguity et a 
would not exist either, but either refutation or absence makes two 
of refutation. For what is the difference between ask- (ysuons 
ing whether Callias and Themistocles are musical and 
asking the same question about two people both with 
the same name? For if one indicates more things 
than one, one has asked more questions than one. If, 
therefore, it is not correct to demand simply to 
receive one answer to two questions, clearly it is not 
proper to give a simple answer to any equivocal 
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question, even though the term is true of all the 
subjects, as some people claim that one ought. For 
this is just the same as asking “ Are Coriscus and 
Callias at home or not at home ?,’ whether they are 
both at home or not there; for in both cases the 
number of propositions is more than one. For if the 
answer is true, it does not follow that the question 
is a single one. For it is possible that it is true to 
say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ when asked a countless number 
of questions ; but, for all that, one ought not to 
answer them with a single reply, for that means 
the ruin of discussion. This resembles the case of 
the same name being applied to different things. If, 
therefore, one must not give one answer to two 
questions, it is obvious that neither should one say 

yes ’ or ‘no’ where equivocal terms are used ; for 
then the speaker has not given an answer but made 
a statement, but it is regarded in a way as an answer 
amongst those who argue, because they do not 
realize what is the result. 

As we said, then, since there are some seeming [How the 
refutations which are not really refutations, in like JPy,4e° 
manner also there are some seeming solutions which | 
are not really solutions. These we say that we ought | 
sometimes to bring forward in preference to ‘aut | 
refutations in competitive argument and in meeting | 
ambiguity. Inthe case of statements which appear to 
be true one must answer with the phrase ‘ granted’ ; 
for then there is the least likelihood of any accessory 
refutation ; but if one is obliged to say something 
paradoxical, then in particular one must add that it 
seems so, for then there can be no appearance either 
of refutation or of paradox. Since it is clear what 
‘begging the original question’ means and since 
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people always consider that assumptions which lie 
near the conclusion must be demolished and that 
some of them must not be conceded on the ground 
that the opponent is begging the question, so when 
someone claims something of such a nature that it 
must necessarily follow from the thesis and it is false 
or paradoxical, we must use the same plea; for the 
necessary consequences are generally regarded as 
part of the same thesis. Furthermore, when the 
universal which has been obtained has no name but 
is indicated by a comparison only, we must say that 
the questioner takes it not in the sense in which it 
was granted nor as he proposed it ; for a refutation 
often hinges on this point too. 

When we are excluded from these expedients, we 
must have recourse to the plea that the argument 
has not been properly set forth, attacking it on the 
basis of the classification of fallacies given above.* 

When terms are used in their proper senses, one What is. 
must answer either simply or by making a distinction. ee 
It is when our statement implies our meaning without ment must 
expressing it—for example, when a question is not ee 
asked clearly but in a shortened form—that refutation conceded, 
ensues. For instance, ‘ Is whatever belongs to the 
Athenians a property of the Athenians ?’ “Yes; and 
this is likewise true of everything else.’ ‘ Well, then, 
does man belong to the animals?’ ‘ Yes.’ * Then man 
is a property of the animals. Tor we say that man 
“belongs to” the animals because he is an animal, 
just as we say that Lysander “ belongs to” the Laco- 
nians because he is a Laconian.’ Obviously, there- 
fore, when the premiss is not clear, it must not be 
conceded simply. 

When it is generally held that, if one of two things otner de- 
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is true, then the other is necessarily true, but, if the vices to be 
second is true, the first is not necessarily true, when a 
asked which is true, we ought to concede the less 
inclusive ; for the greater the number of premisses, 

the more difficult it is to draw a conclusion. If the 
disputant tries to establish that A has a contrary 

while B has not, if his contention is true, we ought 

to say that both have a contrary but that no name 

is laid down for one of the two. 

Regarding some of the statements which they 
make, most people would declare that anyone who did 
not concede them was lying, while they would not 
say so about others, for example, about subjects on 
which people disagree (for instance, most people have 
no decided opinion whether the sou] of living creatures 
is destructible or immortal). Therefore, when it is 
uncertain in which sense the suggested premiss is 
generally used, whether as maxims are employed (for 
people call both true opinions and general affirmations 
by the name of ‘maxims ’) or like the statement, 
“the diagonal of a square is incommensurate with its 
sides,’ and further, where the truth is a matter of 
uncertainty,—in these cases one has an excellent 
opportunity of changing the terms without being 
found out. For, because it is uncertain in which sense 
the premiss bears its true meaning, one will not 
be regarded as playing the sophist, and, because of 
the disagreement on the subject, one will not be 
regarded as lying; for the change will make the 
argument proof against refutation. 

Furthermore, whenever one foresees any question, 
one must be the first to make one’s objection and say 
what one has to say, for thus one can best disconcert 
the questioner. 
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XVIII. Since a correct solution is an exposure of Genuine 
false reasoning, indicating the nature of the question ton. 
on which the fallacy hinges, and since ‘ false reason- 
ing * can mean one of two things (for it occurs either 
if a false conclusion has been reached or if what is 
not a proof appears to be such), there must be both 
the solution described just now,? and also the rectifica- 
tion of the apparent proof by showing on which of the 
questions it hinges. The result is that one solves the 
correctly reasoned arguments by demolishing them, 
the apparent reasonings by making distinctions. 
Again, since some correctly reasoned arguments 
are true, while others are false, in their conclu- 
sions, it is possible to solve those which are false 
in their conclusion in two ways, either by demolishing 
one of the questions or by showing that the conclusion 
is not as stated. Those arguments, on the other hand, 
which are false in their premisses can only be solved 
by the demolition of one of the premisses, since the 
conclusion is true. Those, therefore, who wish to 
solve an argument should observe, firstly, whether 
it has been correctly reasoned or is not reasoned, 
and, next, whether the conclusion is true or false, 
in order that we may achieve a solution either 
by making a distinction or by demolishing a pre- 
miss and doing so in one or other of the two ways 
just described. There is a very wide difference 
between solving an argument when one is being 
questioned and when one is not ; for in the latter case 
it is difficult to see what is coming, but when one is 
at leisure it is easier to see one’s way. 

XIX. Of the refutations which hinge upon equi- (A) The 

te . + Solution of 
vocation and ambiguity some involve a question Rrryra- 


which bears more than one sense, while others have TIoNs_ i 
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a conclusion which ean bear several meanings ; for (a) Those 
example, in the argument about ‘ the speech of the fo aa 
silent,’ the conclusion has a double meaning, and eos 
in the argument that ‘a man who knows is not (1) Equi- 
conscious of what he knows,’ one of the questions Voto. 
involves ambiguity. Also, that which has a double 

meaning is sometimes true and sometimes false, the 

term ‘double ’ signifying that which is partly true 

and partly untrue. 

When the diversity of meaning occurs in the con- (2) Am- 
clusion, no refutation takes place, unless the ques- "!"*y- 
tioner secures a contradiction beforehand, as, for 
example, in the argument about the ‘ seeing of the 
blind ’; for there never was refutation without con- 
tradiction. Where the diversity of meaning occurs 
in the questions, there is no need to deny the ambi- 
guity beforehand ; for the argument is not directed 
towards it as a conclusion but carried on by means 
of it. At the beginning, therefore, one ought to 
reply to an ambiguous term or expression in the 
following manner, that ‘in one sense it is so and in 
another it is not so’; for example ‘the speaking of 
the silent ’ is possible in one sense but not in another. 

Or again, ‘ what needs must is to be done sometimes 
and not at other times’; for the term ‘ what needs 
must ’ can bear several meanings. If one does not 
notice the ambiguity, one should make a correction 
at the end by adding to the questioning : ‘Is the 
speaking of the silent possible ?’ ‘ No, but speaking 
of this particular man when he is silent is possible.’ 
So likewise also where the variety of meaning is 
contained in the premisses : “ Are not people conscious 
of what they know ? ’ ‘ Yes, but not those who know 
in this particular way ’ ; for it is not the same thing 
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2 In both examples the meaning can be either ‘ with a 
stick ’ or ‘ with your eyes.’ 

* i.e. breathings and accents. 
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to say that it is not possible for those who know to 
be conscious of what they know and that those who 
know in a particular way cannot be conscious of their 
knowledge. Generally speaking, too, even though 
one’s opponent argues in a straightforward manner, 
one must contend that what he has contradicted is 
not the actual fact which one affirmed but merely its 
name, and so there is no refutation. 

XX. It is evident, too, how fallacies which turn (3) Am- 

on the division and combination of words should be division, 
solved; for, if the expression signifies something eae 
different when it is divided and when it is combined, combination 
when the opponent is drawing his conclusion we must ° ¥°T4* 
take the words in the contrary sense. All such 
expressions as the following turn upon the combina- 
tion or division of words: ‘Was so-and-so being 
beaten with that with which you saw him being 
beaten ?’ and “ Did you see him being beaten with 
that with which he was being beaten?’ The argu- 
ment here has something of the fallacy due to 
ambiguous questions, but it actually turns on com- 
bination. For what turns on the division of words 
is not really ambiguous (for the expression when 
divided differently is not the same), unless indecd opos 
and épos, pronounced according to the breathing, 
constitute a single word with different meanings. 
(In written language a word is the same when it is 
written with the same letters and in the same manner, 
though people now put in additional signs, but the 
words when spoken are not the same.) Therefore an 
expression whose meaning turns on division is not 
ambiguous, and it is clear also that all refutations do 
not turn upon ambiguity, as some people say. 

It is for the answerer to make the division; for 
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® See Rhet. 1401 a 27 and Cope and Sandys’ note. 
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* I-saw-a-man-being-beaten with my eyes’ is not 
the same thing as to say ‘ ] saw a man being-beaten- 
with-my-eyes. ’—Then there is Euthydemus’ saying, 

‘Do you know now in Sicily that there are triremes 
in Piraeus ? @ ’—And, again, ‘ Can a good man who 
is a cobbler be bad?’ ‘No.’ ‘ But a man who is 
good can be a bad cobbler; therefore he will be a 
good-bad cobbler.—Again, ‘Things of which the 
knowledge is good are good objects of learning, are 
they not?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ But the knowledge of evil is 
good ; therefore evil is a good object of learning.’ 
* But, further, evil is both evil and an object of 
learning, so that evil is an evil object of learning ; 
but it has already been seen that the knowledge of 
evils is good.’—' Is it true to say at the present 
moment you are born?’ ‘ Yes.’ “Then you are born 
at the present moment.’ Does not a different division 
of the words signify something different ? For it is 
true to say-at-the-present-moment that you are 
born, but not to say you are born-at-the-present- 
moment.—Again, ‘Can you do what you can and as 
you can?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ And when you are not playing 
the harp you have the power of playing the harp ; 
and so you could play the harp when you are not 
playing the harp.’ In other words, he does not possess 
the power of playing-when-he-is-not-playing, but he 
possesses the power of doing it when he is not doing 
it. 

Some people solve this in another manner also. 
If he has granted that a man can do what he can do, 
they say that it does not follow that he can play the 
harp when he is not playing it; for it has not been 
granted that he will do it in every way in which he 
can,—for itis not the same thing to do it in the way 
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« The point here is the difference of breathing and the 
presence or absence of the circumflex accent. 
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in which he can and in every way in which he can. 
But clearly this solution is not a good one ; for the 
solution of arguments which turn on an identical 
principle is identical, whereas this solution will not 
suit every argument nor every form of question into 
which it can be put, but is directed against the 
questioner, not against the argument. 

XXI. Arguments do not arise owing to accentua- (5) Wrong 

tion either in written or in spoken language, though “°"* 
a few might occur such as the following; A house 
is “where you lodge’ (ot xataAvecs), isn’t it? Yes. 
Is not ‘ you do not lodge ’ (od xkataAvers) the nega- 
tion of * you lodge ’ (katadveus) § ? Yes. But you said 
that “where you lodge ’ (ob KarTadters) was a house; 
therefore a house is a negation. It is obvious how 
this must be solved ; for the spoken word is not the 
same with the acuter and with the graver accent.* 

XXII. Itis plain also how we must meet arguments (6) Similar 
that turn on the identical expression of things which fXPifasions. 
are not identical, seeing that we possess the various things. 
kinds of categories. Suppose that one man when 
questioned has granted that something which denotes 
a substance is not an attribute, and another man has 
shown that something is an attribute which is in the 
category of relation or quantity but generally held, 
because of its expression, to denote a substance, as 
for example in the following argument: Is it pos- Examples. 
sible to be doing and to have done the same thing 
at the same time? No. But it is surely possible to 
be seeing and to have seen the same thing at the same 
time and under the same conditions. Or again, Is 
any form of passivity a form of activity ? No. Then 
“he is cut,’ ‘ he is burnt,’ ‘ he is affected by a sensible 
object ’ are similar kinds of expression and all denote 
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@ Knucklebones were used as dice by the Greeks. 
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some form of passivity ; and, on the other hand, ‘ to 
say,’ ‘to run,’ and ‘ to see’ are forms of expression 
similar to one another ; but ‘to see ’ is surely a way 
of being affected by a sensible object, so that passivity 
and activity occur at the same time. In the former 
case, if someone, after granting that it is impossible 
to be doing and to have done the same thing at the 
same time, were to say that it zs possible to see a 
thing and to have seen it, he has not yet been refuted 
supposing that he declares that seeing is a form not 
of activity but of passivity. Vor this further question 
is necessary, though he is supposed by the hearer to 
have granted it when he granted that ‘ to cut ’ is ‘ to 
be doing something ’ and ‘ to have cut’ is ‘ to have 
done something,’ and so with similar forms of expres- 
sion. For the hearer himself adds the rest, on the 
supposition that the significance is similar, whereas 
it is not really similar but only appears so owing to 
the expression. The same thing occurs as in fallacies 
of ambiguity ; for in dealing with ambiguous terms 
the man who is not an expert in argument thinks 
that his opponent has denied the fact which he 
asserted, not the term, whereas yet another ques- 
tion needs to be asked, namely, whether he is 
using the ambiguous term with his eye upon one 
meaning only ; for if he grants this, a refutation will 
be achieved. 

Similar to the above are also the following argu- 
ments : Has a man lost what he had and afterwards 
has not? For he who has lost one die ® only will no 
longer have ten dice. Is not what really happens 
that he has lost something which he had before but 
no longer has, but it does not follow that he has lost 
the whole amount or number which he no longer 
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has? In the question, therefore, he is dealing with 
that which he has, in the conclusion with the total 
number ; for the number was ten. If, therefore, he 
had asked in the first place whether a man who 
formerly possessed a number of objects which he no 
longer possesses, has lost the total number of them, 
no one would have granted this, but would have said 
that he had lost either the total number or one of the 
objects. Again, it is argued that a man could give 
what he had not got; for what he has not got is one 
die only. Is not what really happens that he has not 
given that which he has not got but has given it in a 
manner in which he has not got it, namely, as a single 
unit ? Tor “single unit’ does not denote either a 
particular kind of thing or a quality or a quantity 
but a certain relation to something else, namely, 
dissociation from anything else. It is, therefore, as 
though he had asked whether a man could give what 
he has not got, and on receiving the answer ‘ No,’ 
were to ask whether a man could give something 
quickly when he had not got it quickly, and, on 
receiving the answer ‘ Yes,’ were to infer that a man 
could give what he had not got. It is obvious that 
he has not drawn a correct inference ; for ‘ giving 
quickly ’ does not denote giving a particular thing 
but giving in a particular manner, and a man could 
give something in a manner in which he did not get 
it; for example, he could get it with pleasure and 
give it with pain. 
Similar also are all the following arguments : Further 

‘ Could a man strike with a hand that he has not got °*#mples. 
or see with an eye that he has not got?’ For he has 
not got only one eye. Some people, therefore, solve 
this by saying that the man who has more than one 
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2 Tt seems probable that a new argument is dealt with here, 
ef. b 36 xal ort xrA. of b€ possibly introduced a second solu- 
tion of the previons argument which has fallen out. 

+ But B may already possess other pebbles. 
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eye (or whatever it is) has also only one. There is 
also ¢ the argument of some people that * what a man 
has, he has received’: A only gave one pebble, and 
B has, they say, only one pebble from A.’ Other 
people argue by directly demolishing the question 
raised, saying that one can have what one has not 
received ; for example, one can receive wine that is 
sound but have it in a sour condition if it has gone 
bad in the process of transfer. But, as was said before,° 
all these people direct their solutions not to the argu- 
ment but to the man. For if this were a real solution, 
it would be impossible to achieve a solution by grant- 
ing the opposite, as happens in all other cases ; for 
example, if ‘it is partly so and partly not so’ is the 
solution, an admission that the expression is used 
without qualification makes the conclusion valid ; 
but if no conclusion is reached, there cannot be a 
solution. In the above examples, even though every- 
thing is conceded, yet we say that no proof has been 
effected. ‘ 
Moreover, the following also belong to this class 
of arguments : ‘ If something is written, did someone 
write it?’ It is written that ‘ you are sitting ’ ; this 
is a false statement, but was true at the time when 
it was written ; therefore what was written is at the 
same time false and true. No, for the falsity or truth 
of a statement or opinion does not denote a substance 
but a quality ; for the same account applies to an 
opinion as to a statement. Again, ‘Is what the 
learner learns that which he learns?’ A man learns 
a slow march quick; it is not then what he learns 
that is meant but how he learns it. Again, ‘ Does a 
man trample on that through which he walks?’ 
But he walks through the whole day. Was not what 
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L oe | 4 ‘ 2: fe uw € , nn 2 @ 
det KaTa TO avTiKetpevov Eorat 7) AVots | Tap’ 6 
1 Reading & 8 <ody> daavra with Pickard-Cambridge. 
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was meant not what he walks through but when he 
walks ? Just as when we talk of a man drinking a 
cup, we refer not to what he drinks but to that out 
of which he drinks. Again, ‘Is it not either by 
learning or by discovery that a man knows what he 
knows?’ But, supposing that of two things he has 
discovered one and learnt the other, he has not either 
discovered or learnt the two taken together. Is it 
not true to say that what he knows is each single 
thing, but not all the things taken together ?_ There 
is also the argument that there is a ‘third man’ 
beside ‘ man’ and ‘ individual men.’ This is not so, 
for ‘man’ and every generic term denotes not an 
individual substance but a quality or relation or mode 
or something of the kind. So, too, with the question 
whether ‘ Coriscus ’ and ‘ the musician Coriscus ’ are 
the same thing or different. For the one term denotes 
an individual substance, the other a quality, so that 
it is impossible to isolate it ; for it is not the process 
of isolation which produces the ‘ third man’ but the 
admission that there is an individual substance. For 
‘man ’ will not be an individual substance as Callias 
is, nor will it make any difference if one were to say 
that what is isolated is not an individual substance 
but a quality ; for there will still be a one as con- 
trasted with the many, for instance ‘man.’ It is 
obvious, therefore, that it must not be granted that 
the term predicated universally of a class is an in- 
dividual substance, but we must say that it denotes 
either a quality or a relation or a quantity or some- 
thing of the kind. 

XXIII. To sum up, in dealing with arguments summary of 
which turn on language the solution will always de- Tales one 
pend on the opposite of that on which the argument fallacies 
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1 Reading dipvyov with Poste for guxpvyov. 


2 Omitting « after xa. 
3 Reading cupPiBacbevros with A. 





@ See note on 178 a 31. > See 178 b 32-33. 
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turns; for example, if the argument turns on com- which 
bination, the solution will be by division, if on division, Gffi50, °° 
by combination. Again, if it turns on acute accentua- 
tion, grave accentuation will be the solution, and 
vice versa. If it turns on equivocation, it can be solved 
by the use of the opposite term ; for example, if it 
so happens that one says something is inanimate 
after having denied that it is so, one must show that 
it is animate ; and, if one has said that it is inanimate 
and one’s opponent has argued that it is animate, 
one must assert that it is inanimate. Similarly, too, 
in the case of ambiguity ; if the argument turns on 
similarity of language, the opposite will be the solu- 
tion. ‘Could one give what one has not got?’ 
Surely not what he has not got but he could give it in 
a way in which he has not got it, for example, a single 
die * by itself. ‘ Does a man know the thing which 
he knows by learning or discovery?’ Yes, but not 
‘the things which he knows.’ Also a man tramples 
on the thing through which he walks, not on the time 
through which he walks.’ And similarly, too, with 
the other instances. 

XXIV. To meet arguments which turn upon acci- () Solu- 
dent one and the same solution is universally appli- 7oms."0" 

Y APP dependent 

cable. It is undetermined on what occasions the Cig oe 
attribute should be applied to the subject where it xxx). 
belongs to the accident, and sometimes it is generally (Ae 
held and stated to belong and sometimes it is denied ) By a 
that it necessarily belongs. We must, therefore, when peaetton 
a conclusion has been reached, assert in every case from the 
alike that it does not necessarily belong. But we must the subject. 
have an exampleto bring forward. Allsuch arguments 
as the following turn on accident : ‘Do you know what 


I am about.to ask you?’ ‘Do you know the man 
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* See 179 b 15. Cf. Plato, Huthydemus 298 rz. 

+ The reference here is to the question (a 33) ‘Do you 
know what I am about to ask you?’ The reply is ‘ no.’ 
‘} am going to ask you about the good; therefore, you do 
not know about the good.’ 

¢ 177 b 31. 
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who is coming towards’us?’ or ‘ the man with his 
face covered?’ ‘Is the statue your work ?’ or ‘ Is 
the dog your father ?’¢ ‘ Is the result of multiplying 
a small number by another small number itself a 
small number?’ It is obvious that in all these 
instances it does not necessarily follow that the 
attribute which is true of the accident is also true of 
the subject. For it is only to things which are in- 
distinguishable and one in essence that all the same 
attributes are generally held to belong ; but in the 
ease of the good, it is not the same thing to be good 
and to be about to be the subject of a question.? Nor 
in the case of ‘ the man who is coming towards us’ 
(or ‘ with his face covered ’), is ‘ to be coming towards 
us’ the same thing as ‘to be Coriscus’; so that, 
if I know Coriscus but do not know the man who is 
coming towards me, it does not follow that I know 
and do not know the same man. And again, if this 
is ‘ mine ’ and if it is also ‘ a piece of work,’ it is not 
therefore “a piece of my work’ but may be my 
possession or chattel or something else. The other 
instances can be treated in the same way. 

Some people obtain a solution by demolishing the Mane de- 
thesis of the question ; for they say that it is possible the original 
to know and not to know the same thing but not aestlon. 
in the same respect; when, therefore, they do not 
know the man who is coming towards them but know 
Coriseus, they say that they know and do not know 
the same thing but not in the same respect. Yet in 
the first place, as we have already said,° the method 
of correcting arguments which turn on the same 
principle ought to be identical, yet this will not be so, if 
one takes the same axiom to apply not to ‘knowledge’ 
but to ‘existence’ or ‘ being in a certain state’ ; for 
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@ Cf. a 34 f., the false conclusion being, ‘ This dog is your 
father.’ 
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example, ‘ this dog is a father, this dog is yours.’ ¢ 
Though it is sometimes true and it is possible to know 
and not to know the same thing, yet the suggested 
solution is quite inapplicable in the above instance. 
But there is no reason why the same argument should 
not contain several flaws, but it is not the exposure 
of every fault that forms a solution ; for it is possible 
for a man to show that a false conclusion has been 
reached without showing on what point it turns, as, 
for instance, in Zeno’s argument that motion is im- 
possible. Even, therefore, if one were to attempt 
to infer the impossibility of this view, he is wrong, 
even though he has given countless proofs ; for this 
procedure does not constitute a solution, for a solu- 
tion is, as we saw, an exposure of false reasoning, 
showing on what the falsity depends. If, therefore, 
he has not proved his case or else if he attempts to 
draw an inference, whether true or false, by false 
means, the unmasking of this procedure is a solution. 
But perhaps, though in some cases there is nothing 
to prevent this happening, yet it would not be gener- 
ally admitted in the instances given above; for he 
knows that Coriscus is Coriscus and that what is 
coming towards him is coming towards him. But 
there are cases in which it is generally held to be 
possible to know and not to know the same thing ; 
for instance, one can know that someone is white 
but be ignorant of the fact that he is musical, thus 
knowing and not knowing the same thing but not 
in the same respect ; but as to what is coming towards 
him and Coriscus, he knows both that it is coming 
towards him and that he is Coriscus. 
An error similar to that made by those whom we (Erroneous 


have mentioned is committed by those who solve ert A 
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# When it is equivalent to our ‘ so-and-so’s,’ 
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the argument that every number is small; for if, 
when no conclusion has been reached, they pass over 
the fact and say that a conclusion has been reached 
and is true because every number is both large and 
small, they are committing an error. 

Some people, too, solve these reasonings by the 
principle of ambiguity, saying, for example, that 
“ yours ’ means ‘ your father ’ or ‘ your son ’ or ‘ your 
slave.’ Yet it is obvious that, if the refutation turns 
upon the possibility of several meanings, the term 
or expression ought to be used literally in several 
senses ; but no one speaks of A as B’s child in the 
literal sense if B is the child’s master, but the com- 
bination is due to accident. ‘Is A yours?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
“Is Aachild?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘Then A is your child,’ for 
he happens to be both yours and a child ; but for all 
that he is not ‘ your child.’ 

There is also the argument that ‘ something “ of 
evils” is good; for wisdom is a knowledge “ of 
evils.” ’ But the statement that this is ‘ of so-and- 
so’ is not used with several meanings but denotes 
possession. Granting, however, that the genitive has 
more than one meaning (for we say that man is ‘ of 
the animals,’ though not a possession of theirs), and if 
the relation of so-and-so to evils is expressed by the 
genitive, it is therefore a so-and-so ‘ of evils,’ but so- 
and-so is not one of the evils. The difference seems to 
be due to whether the genitive is used in a particular 
sense or absolutely. Yet it is perhaps possible for the 
saying ‘Something of evils is good’ to be ambiguous, 
though not in the example given above, but rather in 
the phrase ‘a slave is good of the wicked.’ But per- 
haps this example is not to the point either ; for if 
something is ‘ good ’ and ‘ of so-and-so,’ it is not at 
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the same time ‘so and-so’s good.’ Nor is the state- 
ment that ‘ man is of the animals ’ used with several 
meanings ; for a phrase does not acquire several 
senses every time we express its meaning in an ellip- 
tical form ; for we express, ‘ Give me the Iliad’ by 
quoting the half line ‘ Sing, goddess, the wrath.’ 

XXYV. Arguments which turn upon the use of an (2) The use 
expression not in its proper sense but with validity of werd 
in respect only of a particular thing or in a particular wifi 
respect or place or degree or relation and not ab- fon, 
solutely, must be solved by examining the conclusion 
in the light of its contradictory, to see if it can possibly 
have been affected in any of these ways. Vor it is 
impossible for contraries and opposites and an affirma- 
tive and a negative to belong absolutely to the same 
subject ; on the other hand, there is no reason why 
each should not belong in a particular respect or 
relation or manner, or one in a particular respect and 
the other absolutely. Thus if one belongs absolutely 
and the other in a particular respect, no refutation has 
yet been reached. This point must be examined in the 
conclusion by comparison with its contradictory. 

All the following arguments are of this kind: Is Examples. 
it possible for what is-not to be? But surely it zs 
something which is not. Similarly, too, Being will 
not be ; for it will not be any particular thing which 
is.—Is it possible for the same man at the same time 
to keep and to break his oath ?—Is it possible for the 
same man at the same time to obey and disobey the 
same order? Is it not true, in the first place, that 
being something and Being are not the same thing ? 

On the other hand, Not-being, even if it is something, 
has not absolute being as well. Secondly, if a man 
keeps his oath on a particular occasion or in a par- 
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ticular respect, it does not necessarily follow that 
he is a keeper of oaths, but he who he has sworn that 
he will break his oath keeps his oath on this particular 
occasion only by foreswearing himself, but is not a 
keeper of oaths ; nor is he who disobeys obedient, 
except to a particular order. The argument is 
similar which deals with the question whether the 
same man can say what is at the same time both true 
and false ; but it presents apparent difficulties be- 
cause it is not easy to see whether the qualification 
* absolutely ’ should be applied to ‘ true ’ or to ‘ false.’ 
But there is no reason why the same man should not 
be absolutely a liar yet tell the truth in some respects, 
or that some of a man’s words should be true but he 
himself not be truthful. Similarly, too, if there are 
qualifications of relation or place or time. All the 
following arguments turn upon a point of this kind. 
Is health (or wealth) a good thing? But to the 
fool who misuses it, it is not a good thing; it is, 
therefore, a good thing and not a good thing.—Is 
health (or political power) a good thing ? But there 
are times when it is not better than other things ; 
therefore the same thing is both good and not good 
for the same man. Or is there no reason why a thing 
should not be absolutely good but not good for a 
particular person, or good for a particular person, but 
not good at the present moment or here ?—Is that 
which the wise man would not wish, an evil ? But he 
does not wish for the rejection of the good ; therefore, 
the good is an evil. This is not true ; for it is not the 
same thing to say that the good is an evil and that 
the rejection of the good is an evil. So likewise with 
the argument about the thief; it does not follow, 
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if the thief is an evil, that to acquire things is also an 
evil. The thief, therefore, does not wish for what is 
evil but for what is good ; for to acquire something 
good is good. Also diseasc is an evil, but to get rid 
of disease is not an evil.—Is what is just preferable 
to what is unjust and are just circumstances prefer- 
able to unjust? But it is preferable to be put to 
death unjustly.—Is it just that each man should 
have his own? But judgements which a man passes 
in accordance with his personal opinion, even if they 
are false, are valid in the eyes of the law; the same 
thing, therefore, is just and not just.—Again, should 
judgement be given in favour of him who says what 
is just or of him who says what is unjust? But 
it is just for the victim of injustice to state in full 
the things which he has suffered, and these things 
were unjust. For if to suffer something unjustly is an 
object of choice, it does not follow that unjust cir- 
cumstances are preferable to just, but, absolutely, 
justice is preferable ; but this does not prevent unjust 
circumstances being preferable to just in a particular 
case. Again, it is just that a man should have his 
own, and it is not just that he should have what 
belongs to another ; but there is no reason why any 
judgement which is given in accordance with the 
judge’s opinion should not be just ; for, if it is just 
in a particular case and in particular circumstances, 
it is not also absolutely just. Similarly, too, there is 
no reason why, though things are unjust, merely 
saying them should not be just. For if to say things 
is just, it does not follow that they are just, any more 
than, if it is expedient to say things, it follows that 
those things are expedient. Similarly, too, with things 
that are just. So that if what is said is unjust, 
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it does not follow that it is a case of the man who 
uses unjust pleas winning his cause ; for he is saying 
things which it is just for him to say but which are, 
absolutely, unjust for anyone to suffer. f 

XXVI. Refutations which are connected with the (3) Ignoratio 
definition of the refutation must, as suggested above,# “°""" 
be met by examining the conclusion in the light of 
its contradictory and seeing how the same term shall 
be present in the same respect and in the same 
relation, manner and time. In putting this additional 
question at the beginning, you must not admit that 
it is impossible for the same thing to be both double 
and not double but must admit the possibility but 
not in the way that was once admitted to fulfil the 
conditions of a refutation. All the following argu- 
ments depend upon a point of this kind. ‘ Does he 
who knows that A is A, know the thing A?’ And, 
similarly, ‘ Does he who does not know that A is A, 
not know the thing A?’ But one who knows that 
Coriscus is Coriscus, might not know that he is 
musical, so that he both knows and is ignorant of 
the same thing.—Again, ‘ Is an object which is four 
cubits long greater than an object which is three 
cubits long?’ But an object three cubits long might 
become four cubits long. Now the greater is greater 
than the less ; therefore the object is itself greater 
and less than itself. 

XXVII. In refutations which are connected with (4) Petitio 
the begging and assuming of the original point at 7”? 
issue, it should not be granted to a questioner, if his 
procedure is obvious, even though his view is gener- 
ally accepted, but you should state the truth. If, 
on the other hand, his procedure is not detected, you 
should, owing to the badness of such arguments, 
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make your ignorance recoil on the head of the ques- 
tioner, on the ground that he has not argued properly ; 
for refutation must proceed without any assumption 
of the original point. Next, you must argue that the 
point was granted with the idea that he was going 
to use it not as a premiss but in order to argue the 
opposite view to it or for the purpose of refutations 
on side issues. 

XXVIII. Again, those refutations which draw ©) The 
their conclusions through the consequent must be Comseauent« 
exposed in the argument itself. There are two ways 
in which consequences follow: Either as the universal 
follows from the particular, as ‘ animal ’ follows from 
‘man’; for it is claimed that, if A accompanies B, 
then B also accompanies A. Or else the process goes 
by opposites ; for if A follows B, A’s opposite will 
follow B’s opposite. It is on this, too, that the argu- 
ment of Melissus depends; for he claims that, if 
that which has come to be has a beginning, that 
which has not come to be has no beginning, and so, 
if the heaven has not come to be, it is also eternal. 

But this is not true ; for the sequence is the reverse. 

XXIX. In refutations which are argued by means (6) Inser- 
of some addition, you must examine whether the #2! 4 
impossibility occurs none the less when the addition matter. 
has been withdrawn. If so, then the answerer should 
make this fact clear and should state that he granted 
the addition not because he believed in it but for 
the sake of the argument, but that his opponent has 
made no use of it at all for his argument. 

XXX. In dealing with those who make several (7) Multi- 
questions into one, you should draw a distinction PHC of 
immediately at the beginning. For a question is 
single to which there is only one answer, so that one 
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must not affirm or deny several things of one thing 
nor one thing of several things, but one thing of one 
thing. But just as in the case of equivocal terms, a 
predicate is sometimes true of both meanings and 
sometimes of neither, and so, though the question 
is not simple, no detriment results if people give a 
simple answer, so too with these double questions. 
When, therefore, the several predicates are true of one 
subject, or one predicate of several subjects, no con- 
tradiction is involved in giving asimple answer, though 
he has made this mistake. But when the predicate 
is true of one subject but not of the other, or several 
predicates are true of several subjects, then there is 
a sense in which both are true of both but another 
sense, on the other band, in which they are not ; so 
one must be on one’s guard against this. The follow- 
ing arguments illustrate this: (1) Supposing A is 
good and B evil, it is true to say that they are good 
and evil and, on the other hand, that they are neither 
good nor evil (for A is not evil and B is not good), so 
that the same thing is good and eyil and neither good 
nor evil; (2) If everything is the same as itself and 
different from anything else, since things are not the 
same as other things but the same as themselves, 
and also different from themselves, the same things 
are both different from themselves and the same as 
themselves; (3) Moreover, if that which is good 
becomes evil and that which is evil is good, they 
would become two; and of two unequal things each 
is equal to itself, so that they are both equal and 
unequal to themselves. 

These refutations also fall under other solutions ; 
for the terms ‘ both ’ and ‘ all ’’ have several meanings, 
so that to affirm or deny the same thing is verbal only, 
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and this, as we saw, is not a refutation. But clearly, 
if one of the several questions is not asked but the 
answerer affirms or denies a single predicate of a 
single subject, the reduction to an impossibility will 
not occur. 


XXXI. As regards those who lead one on to repeat (B) Solu- 


the same thing several times over, it is clear that 


terms have any signification in themselves when 
separated from their correlatives; for example, 
that ‘ double ’ apart from the expression ‘ double of 
half’ is significant, just because it appears in that 
expression. Vor ‘ten’ appears in the expression 
“ten minus one’ and ‘do’ in the expression ‘ not 
do,’ and affirmations in general in negations ; but, 
all the same, if one were to say ‘ this is not white,’ 
one is not saying that it is white. ‘ Double’ has 
possibly no signification at all, just as ‘ the ’ in ‘ the 
half ’ too signifies nothing. If it has any signification, 
it is not the same as in the combined expression. 
Nor is ‘ knowledge ’ of a specific kind, such as ‘ medi- 
cal knowledge,’ the same as ‘knowledge’ as a 
general term; for the latter has always meant 
“knowledge of the knowable.’ When dealing with 
terms which are predicated of the terms by means 
of which they are defined, you must say that the 
term defined is not the same when taken separately 
as it is in the combined expression. For ‘ concave ’ 
has the same general meaning when used of the 
snub-nosed and of the bandy-legged, but when it is 
combined in the one case with the nose and in the 
other with the leg, there is no reason why it should 
not signify different things, for in the first case it 
signifies ‘ snub,’ in the other ‘ bandy,’ and it makes 
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5 KotAn aAAd pwds Todi, olov mdOos, wat’ ovddev 
wv 
AToTov, El} pis 7 oyun pis eotw exovaa KorAdTyHTA 
pies. 

XXXII. Hepi 6€ trav codounopadv, wap’ 6 re 
fev paivovrar cupBaiverv, eimopev mpdtepov, ws 
dé Auréov, én” adbra&v taév Abywv Eotar davepdv. 

10 dmavres yap oi Towide todro BovAovrar Kara- 
, p> a ’ 3 ao , oo” S 

akevalew. dp’ 6 Aéyes dAnOas, Kai éore Tobro 

dAnfas; pis 8 elvai te AiBov- Eorw dpa re AlBov. 

9 TO réyew AMov odk Eat Aéyew 6 GAA’ Sv, od8E 

~ be A ~ 3 io w / be a 2 ~ 

TobTo GAAa Tobrov: et obv EpouTd Tis, dp’ dv dAnOads 

f a ~ 2 nn t € a 
Adyeus, aT Tobrov, o¥K av Soxoin edAnviterv, 
e 93 ’ a 9) a i s ” 

15 WoTrep odd’ ef Epoito, dp Hv Adyes elvor, eoTw 
= L ae Saal O tx o@ , a 
ottos; EvAov 8’ eimeiv otrws,' 7 doa pnre OAdv 

t eat! La ’ 29. , s ‘ 2 
pyr’ appev onuaiver, ovdev diadéper. dd Kat ov 
yiverat coroixiapos, et 6 Ayers elvar, ott TobTO; 
évrov dé Adyeis elvar: EoTw dpa EvAov. 6 dé AiBos 
Kal TO obTos dppevos exer KAHow. et dé? Tis Epoto, 
bed ee m2 f > La . Ls iA. ‘ 8° e 3 
dp’ oirés éotw airy; eclra mddw, ri 8; ody 

e , > rn 3 we Ld La - 

20 obr ds é€ott Kopicxos; lr’ etzevev, €otw dpa obTos 

ov b) / A / 39? 3 
autn, ov avAdeASporar Tov GoAoLKLopLOY, OBO Et 


1 Reading elzeiv ovrws for elrev otros. 
2 Reading 8€ for 87. 





© 165 biZOH. 
> The argument is clear in the original, because Greek is 
an inflected langnage, whereas English does not distinguish 
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no difference whether you say ‘a snub nose’ or ‘a 
concave nose.’ Further, the expression must not 
be allowed to pass without qualification ; for it is 
a falsehood. For snubness is not a concave nose but 
something, namely a condition, appertaining to a 
nose ; so there is nothing absurd in supposing that 
a snub nose is one which possesses nasal concavity. 

XXXII. As regards solecisms, we have already (C) Solu- 
stated? the apparent cause of their occurrence ; pe ae 
how they should be solved will be clear in the actual ne to 

Q 5 OLECISM. 
arguments. All the following arguments aim at 
producing this result: ‘ Is a thing truly that which 
you truly affirm it to be?’ You affirm something 
to be a stone (accusative masculine)’; therefore 
something (nominative neuter) is a stone (accusative 
masculine). Or does speaking of a stone (a masculine 
word) involve the use of the relative ‘ whom ’ rather 
than ‘which’ and the pronoun ‘him’ rather than ‘it’ ? 
If, then, one were to ask, ‘Is a stone him whom you 
truly state him to be ?,’ he would not be considered 
to be talking good Greek any more than if he were 
to ask, ‘Is he whom you state her to be?’ But the 
use of the word ‘ stick,’ or any other neuter word, 
in this way, involves no difference between the 
nominative and accusative; therefore no solecism 
is committed if you say, ‘ Is this what you affirm it 
to be?’ You affirm it to be a stick ; therefore it is 
astick. ‘Stone,’ however, and‘ he’ have the mascu- 
line gender. Now if one were to ask, ‘Can “ he” 
be a “she’’?,’ and then again, ‘Why? Is he not 
Coriscus ? ’ and then were to say, ‘ Then he is a she,’ 
he has not proved the solecism even if Coriscus 


between the nominative and accusative except in the personal 
pronouns and the relative. 
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ec > fA > A an fol ~ 
6 amoxpwopevos, GAAd Set TodTo mpocepwrnOjvac. 
lq 
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vA wv ra i t if ‘, ne 
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, A ~ 
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eee © cd f bd > a > > 
ovopaTos opotay paivesBar. dp’ adAnbés éeorw. «i- 
a oe a oe oe . a 2 re 
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5. x > a y ca a > a nn ¥ 
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4 ? 3 rh é 999 a, a A ro ~ 
70 8’ domida tavrnv; od’ ef 6 dis elvae Tobrov, 
€atlv obtos, pis 8° elvar KA€wva, eat dpa obros 
, ? A ” coe / w * 
KX€wva: ob yap €orw otros KAéwva: elpnrar yap 
4 oe ~ we aS > ~ 
ore 6 dn elvar tobrov, éatw obros, ob TodTOV: 
ovdé yap dv édAnvilor odtws 70 epwrnpa A€xOev. 
oF, > - ~ fod ? ? 4 / b a 
35 dp enmtotacat totro; otro § éati AiBos: éni- 
M rf ” > > A i A ~ 
otacat dpa Aifos. 7 od tadTo onpaiver 76 TObTO 
€v TH Gp émictaca TotTo Kal év T@ TobTo Sé 
y > a > 4 a & a > 5 a 
AiBos, GA ev pev 7H mpadTw tTobrov, ev be Ta 
dotépw ovtos; dp’ od émoriunv exes, émioracat 
~ PJ ts > Ww f 2 f a 
TotT0; emorTHpnv 6° éxes AlBov éemioracar dpa 


182b Afov. 7} TO pev Toro Aifov réyets, TO SE TodTOV 











2 But Cleon. 
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signifies a ‘she,’ though the answerer refuses to 
concede this; but this must be the subject of a 
further question. But if neither this is so nor does 
he concede it, then the solecism has not been proved 
either in fact or relatively to the person to whom the 
question was put. Similarly, therefore, in the first 
example also, ‘he’ must signify the stone. If, how- 
ever, this is neither true nor is conceded, the con- 
clusion must not be stated, though it is apparently 
true, because the case which is used of the word, 
which is unlike, appears to be like-—‘ Is it true to 
say that this object is what you affirm it to be?’ 
You affirm it to be a shield (accusative), therefore 
it is a shield (accusative). Or is this not necessarily 
so, if ‘this object ’ (nominative) signifies not shield 
(accusative) but shield (nominative), while ‘ this 
object’ (accusative) signifies shield (accusative).— 
Nor again if he is what you affirm him to be, and you 
affirm him to be Cleona (accusative of Cleon), is he 
therefore Cleona ? for he is not Cleona®; for the 
statement was that he not him is what I affirm him 
to be. For the question if asked in this form ¥ would 
not be Greek either—‘* Do you know this?’ But 
this is a stone (nominative) ; therefore you know a 
stone (nominative). Has not ‘this’ a different force 
in the question ‘ Do you know this?’ and in ‘ This 
is a stone,’ in the first case standing for an accusative 
and in the second for a nominative >—When you 
exercise recognition of an object, do you not recognize 
it? You exercise recognition of a stone; therefore 
you recognize ‘ of a stone.’ Do you not in the one 
case put the object in the genitive and say ‘ of the 
stone,’ and in the other case in the accusative and 


> de, with the subject in the accnsative. 
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ra > \ ~ a > + vA 3 ‘A A 4 
tovtov, adda tobro, war’ ov AiBou adda tov ALBov. 

oe in = ec ~ Peas , > fa 

Or. peév ody of Tovodto. TOV Adywv od avAdAoyi- 

\ bd A a 5 b t 
Covrat codotkiopov aAAQ daivovtat, Kal dua Ti Te 
5 dalvovrat Kal mas amavrntéov mpos avrous, 
gavepov ex Tav elpnucvwy. 

XXXII. Act 6€ kal karavoety 67e mavTwy trav 
Adywr of pév elat pdovs Karideiv of 8€ yaderw- 
Tepol, Tapa Ti Kat ev tiv, mapadoyilovra tov 
dkovovra, ToAAdKts of adroi exetvols OvTEs. TOV av- 

10 Tov yap Adyov Sei Kadciv Tov mapa TadTo ywwe- 
c 2 bn! \ rd ~ \ & A / 
pevov' 6 adros 5€ Adyos Tots fev mapa TIy AgEw 
Tois Oe mapa TO ovpBeBnxos Tots $e Tap’ erepov 
bo€erev av elvar dua 70 ) Hetapepoptevov € éxaorov He 
opotws elvar SpAov. Worep obv ev Tois Tapa THY 
opwvupiav, domep SoKket tpdm0s ednbéataros elvat 
15 Tav Tapadoylopav, TA ev Kal Tois TUxoDClW eorL 
biAa (kal yap ot Adyou ayedov of yeAotor mavTES Elot 
A x / > \ Bs tA A / 
mapa thy A€Ew), olov avnp édépero kata KrijLaKOS 
didpov, Kat omov atéAdcobe; mpos THY Kepaiav. 
Kal morépa tov Body eumpoobev réEerar; ovdderépa, 
> ia Ld ” A A ¢ V4 3 
aan émicbev Gudw. Kai kafapds 6 Bopéas; od 
20 6fjTa* dmeKTovnKE yap TOV TTwWYOY Kal TOV wWVO- 
pevov. dp’ Kvapyos; od dfra, dAd’ >AzroAAwvidns. 


2 The two meanings of the phrase are uneertain ; the 
Oxford translation suggests (1) ‘a man got. the body of the 
car taken off its chassis,’ and (2) “ he came a“ sitter "' (8é¢pos) 
down from the ladder.’ 

» The reply takes the word in the sense of ‘ To what do yon 
fasten the sail when you furl it?’ 

¢ The answer understands the question to mean ‘ whieh 
cow will calve forwards ?’ 
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say ‘a stone’? But it was granted that, when 
you exercise recognition of a thing, you recognize 
“it ’ not ‘ of it,’ so that you recognize not‘ of a stone’ 
but ‘ a stone.’ 

That arguments of this kind, then, do not prove 
solecism but only appear to do so, and why they 
appear to do so and how you must face them, is clear 
from what has been said. 

XXXIII. It must be noted about arguments in Note on the 
general that in some it is easier and in some more Qomparative 
difficult to see why and where they mislead the dimen ty in 
listener, though often the latter are identical with the tion of 
former. For an argument must be called identical '!***- 
when it depends on the same principle, but the same 
argument might be held by some people to depend on 
diction, by others on accident and by others on some- 
thing else, because each, when applied in different 
contexts, is not equally clear. So, just as fallacies due 
to equivocation, which are generally regarded as the 
stupidest form of fallacy, some are obvious even to 
ordinary minds (for almost all the most laughable 
remarks depend upon diction). For example, ‘ A man 
was carried over the standing board of the framework 
of the chariot ’*; and ‘ Whither are you bound?’ 

“To the yard-arm’®; ‘ Which of the two cows will 
calve in front?’ ‘ Neither, but both behind.’ © ‘ Is 
the north wind? clear?’ ‘No, certainly not; for he 
has killed the beggar and the purchaser.’*® ‘Is he 
Kvarchus?’ ‘Certainly not; he is Apollonides.’ f 

@ ‘The answerer takes Boreas as a proper name. 

* nai rov wvovpevov is almost certainly corrupt; Poste 
suggests xar Tis 6 wvovpevos ; 

’ The literal ineaning of these names might be rendered 
© good-manager ’ and ‘ squanderson.’ 
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= f 
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> a 
ein Tus TO mpoTabev. Sidmep ev Tots avAdoytott- 
Kois ot Spiyuvrepor Adyou Cnreiv pGAAov aotodow. 
Ww A AA \ A A , 8 us kal > 
éott d¢ ovAdoyioTiKos ev AOyos Spypwratos, dv ef 
/ ” nn 
ort pdAcora SoxovvTwr ott pdAcora évdobov avaipy. 

é - 
els yap av 6 Adyos petaTilepevns Tis avrupacews 
183a dravras opolous é€er Tods avAAoyiapods: del yap 
eee) , € , ” 3 s ” , 
e€ evddEwy spoiws evdokov avaipyae: 7) KatacKeud- 

a a te \ 
cet, dudmep amopeivy dvayKatov. pddvoTa pev odv 
~ A rt 
6 TotobTos Spits, 6 €€ icov TO avpmépacpa ToLmv 
5 Tols epwrypact, Sevrepos 8’ 6 €€ amavTwy Guotwr: 
1 Reading with Poste r&v mapa r6 cvpBeBnxos ai mapa for 
tay mEpl To GuuBeBynKdtos Kal wept. 
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And so on with almost all the rest of the ambiguities, 
but some even the most expert seem to fail to dis- 
cern. A proof of this is that people often dispute 
about the terms used, for example, whether ‘ Being ’ 
and “ Unity ’ always mean the same thing or some 
thing different ; for some people hold that ‘ Being ’ 
and * Unity ’ are identical in meaning, while others 
solve the argument of Zeno and Parmenides by saying 
that ‘ Unity ’ and ‘ Being ’ are used in several senses, 
Similarly, too, of the arguments which are dependent 
on accident and each of the other classes, some will 
be easier to detect and others more difficult, and it 
is not always equally easy to grasp into which class 
they fall and whether refutation takes place or not. 
A shrewd argument is one which causes most Shrewdness 
embarrassment ; for it bites deepest. Embarrass- in sigue 
ment is of two kinds. In a reasoned discussion one 
is in doubt which of the questions one should subvert, 
whereas in contentious arguments it is about the way 
in which one is to express the proposition. Hence it is 
in reasoned discussions that shrewder arguments are 
more stimulative of inquiry. Now a reasoned argu- 
ment is shrewdest when from the most generally 
accepted premisses possible it subverts the most 
generally accepted thesis possible. For the single 
argument, if the contradictory is changed about, 
will result in all the syllogisms being alike ; for from 
' generally accepted premisses it will subvert or estab- 
lish an equally generally accepted conclusion ; there- 
fore embarrassment must necessarily arise. Such, 
then, is the shrewdest argument which puts the con- 
clusion on an equality with the premisses. The next 
shrewdest is that which argues from premisses which 
are all on an equality ; for this will cause an equal 
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€ sy is 2 és € > > ~ = re ? 
6 prev Adyos emeckys, 6 8 epwrev hpwTnkev od 
Kards. 
mw AA ee to 4 ‘\ ‘ Lg €, A 
Kort re, domep Avew Oté rev mpas Tov Adyov OTE 
5€ mpos Tov epwrdvra Kal tTHv epwrnow dré dé 
> lad 
mpos ovdeTepoy TovTwV, Suolws Kal épwrdy éott 
Kal avdAdoyilecbat Kai mpos THY Oéaw Kal mpds TOV 
la 
dmrokpwépevov Kal mpas Tov ypdvov, oTav 7% mAci- 
€ , ~ 
ovos xpdvov Seopevn 1 Avois 7) Tod mapdvTos 
Katpoo.” 
XXXIV. 7Ex méowv pev obv Kai zolwv yivovrat 
~ tf ~ 
tois diadeyouevots of mapadoyiopol, Kat ms Sei- 
* 
fopév te pevdduevov Kal mapddofa Adyew Tow- 
} Reading a’ 7 with Wallies, 
2 Omitting with Waitz 70 SiadexOAvac mpds THv Avow as a gloss. 
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embarrassment as to which kind of question ought to 
be subverted. The difficulty lies in this, that some- 
thing must be subverted but it is not clear what. The 
shrewdest of contentious arguments is that which, 
in the first place, immediately makes it uncertain 
whether the reasoning is conclusive or not, and also 
whether the solution is due to a false premiss or a 
distinction. Of the rest, that comes next which 
clearly depends on a distinction or a subversion, but 
it is not clear which of the premisses it is on the 
subversion or distinction of which the solution de- 
pends, but only whether this process depends upon 
the conclusion or one of the premisses. 

Now sometimes an inadequately reasoned argu- Stupid 
ment is stupid if the premisses assumed are too para- “uments. 
doxical or false ; but sometimes it is not deserving 
of contempt. For when some question is wanting 
such as concerns the argument or the means of 
carrying it on, the reasoning which has failed to 
supply this and is not properly argued is stupid ; but 
when something which is merely extraneous has been 
omitted, the reasoning is by no means to be lightly 
condemned but is respectable, though the questioner 
has not asked his questions well. 

As it is possible to address the solution sometimes 
to the argument, sometimes to the questioner and 
his mode of questioning and sometimes to neither 
of these, so likewise also it is possible to address one’s 
questions and reasonings both. to the thesis and to 
the answerer and to the time, when the solution needs 
more time than the present occasion supplies. 

XXXIV. The number, then, and the nature of the EPI- 
sources from which fallacies arise in discussion, and a) Sue 
how we are to show up a pretender and make him mary of 


results. 
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10 TobTo éaTat, Kal dbev edropnoopev TovTwr, Eri Sé 
Tas epwrntéov 7 TaxTéov THY epwrnow Taaav, Kal 

1 Reading with Pacius coAoieopos for cvdAAoyiopes. 
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utter paradoxes, and, further, in what circumstances 
a solecism occurs, and how to ask questions, and 
what is the right arrangement of questions, and, 
moreover, what is the use of all such arguments, 
and also about all answering of questions in general 
and in particular how to solve arguments and sole- 
cisms, on all these subjects let the treatment we have 
given suffice. There remains to call to mind our 
original purpose and say a few words about it and 
then bring our treatise to an end. 

Our purpose, then, was to discover a faculty which (2) Con- 
could reason on the problem set before us from the @uding. | 
most generally accepted premisses that exist ; for dialectic. 
this is the function of dialectic in itself and of the 
art of examination. But, since there is further added 
to it, on account of its close affinity with the art of 
sophistry, that it can undertake an examination not 
only dialectically but also with a pretence of know- 
ledge, we therefore proposed as the purpose of our 
treatise not only the above-mentioned task of being 
able to conduct an argument but also the discovery 
how, when supporting an argument, we are to defend 
our thesis -by means of the most generally accepted 
premisses in a consistent manner. Of this we have 
given the reason ; for this was why Socrates used to 
ask questions but never answered them, because he 
confessed ignorance. An indication has been given, 
in what has been said above, of the number of cases 
in which this will apply and of the various kinds of 
material which can be used for this and the various 
sources from which we may obtain an abundance 
of them; moreover also how questions must be 
asked .and about the arrangement of questions in 


2 Reading with Pacius coAoxicpods for cvAroyiopovs. 
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fal : ae / uw fe 
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Kat xaAerwTatov: dow yap KpdtioTov 7H Suvaper, 

, if BAY ~ S; t , 
25 TOGOUTW juuKpOTAaToV ov TH peyeler yaAerwrarov 

cot ofOfva. tadrys 8 edpnucvyns paov 76 mpoo- 
Tévar Kal ovvavtfew To Aourdv eotw- GmEp Kat 

® \ € iN 4 / \ A 
mrepi Tovs pynTopixods Adyous cuuBEBnKe, ayedov Se 
Kal mept Tas dAAas mdaoas téxvas. of pev yap Tas 
apxas edpdvTes travreA@s emi puxpov Te mpojyayov: 

30 of Oe viv evdoKipobyres mapaAdaBovres Tapa TOAAGY 
olov €x dvadoxfs Kata pépos TpoayaydsvTwy otTws 
nvénkaocr, Tusias prev puerta Tods mpwrovs, Opacv- 
4 ‘ tA mA A A ~ 

payos dé preva Trciav, Oeddwpos dé peta TodTov, 

4 na 4 if, / , > \ 
Kal moAAol ToAAa ovvernvexact jépn: Sidtrep oddev 

~ - 

Oavpaotov exe re 7AAG0s THY TéexVHV. Tavrys de 
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general, and about answers and solutions applicable 
to the reasonings employed. All the other points 
have also been set forth which belong to the same 
system of argument. In addition to these we have 
also explained about fallacies, as we have already 
remarked above. That what we purposed has been 
satisfactorily carried through to the end is plain ; 
but we must not fail to observe what has happened 
regarding this inquiry. In all discoveries, cither the 
results of other people’s work have been taken over 
and after having been first elaborated have been 
subsequently advanced step by step by those who 
took them over, or else they are original inventions 
which usually make progress which at first is small 
but of much greater utility than the later develop- 
ment which results from them. It is perhaps a true 
proverb which says that the beginning of anything is 
the most important ; hence it is also the most difficult. 
For, as it is very powerful in its effects, so it is very 
small in size and therefore very difficult tosee. When, 
however, the first beginning has been discovered, it 
is easier to add to it and develop the rest. ‘This has 
happened, too, with rhetorical composition, and also 
with practically all the other arts. Those who dis- 
covered the beginnings of rhetoric carried them 
forward quite a little way, whereas the famous 
modern professors of the art, entering into the heri- 
tage, so to speak, of a long series of predecessors who 
had gradually advanced it, have brought it to its 
present perfection—Tisias following the first in- 
ventors, Thrasymachus following Tisias, Theodorus 
following Thrasymachus, while numerous others have 
made numerous contributions ; hence it is no wonder 


that the art possesses a certain amplitude. Of our (8) Origin- 
: ality of the 
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pévors moAAny Exe xapuv. 
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present inquiry, however, it is not true to say that present 
it had already been partly elaborated and partly aa 
not; nay, it did not exist at all. For the training 
given by the paid teachers of contentious argument 
resembled the system of Gorgias. For some of them 

gave their pupils to learn by heart speeches which 
were either rhetorical or consisted of questions and 
answers, in which both sides thought that the rival 
arguments were for the most part included. Hence 

the teaching which they gave to their pupils was 
rapid but unsystematic ; for they conceived that they 
could train their pupils by imparting to them not an 

art but the results of an art, just as if one should 
claim to be about to communicate knowledge for the 
prevention of pain in the feet and then were not to 
teach the cobbler’s art and the means of providing 
suitable foot-gear, but were to offer a selection of 
various kinds of shoes ; for he has helped to supply 

his need but has not imparted an art to him. Also, 

on the subject of rhetoric there already existed much 
material enunciated in the past, whereas regarding 
reasoning we had absolutely no earlier work to 
quote but were for a long time labouring at tentative 
researches. If, therefore, on consideration, it appears (4) Appeal 
to you that, in view of such original conditions, our fe et 
system is adequate when compared with the other 
methods which have been built up in the course of 
tradition, then the only thing which would remain 

for all of you, or those who follow our instruction, 

is that you should pardon the lack of completc- 

ness of our system and be heartily grateful for our 
discoveries. 
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DE GENERATIONE ET 
CORRUPTIONE 





INTRODUCTION 


Tuat the De Generatione et Corruptione is a genuine 
work of Aristotle has never been disputed. It belongs 
to the group of physical treatises which also includes 
the Physics, the De Caelo and the Meteorologica. Its 
composition has been generally ascribed to the period 
covered by Aristotle’s residence in the Troad, in 
Mitylene and in Macedonia, that is, circa 347 to 
335 B.C. 

Professor H. H. Joachim, to whose work I am deeply 
indebted, tells us that during the preparation of his 
version for the Oxford Translation of Aristotle he 
realized that something more was called for. “‘ It 
soon became evident,’ he writes, “that a mere 
translation would be of little or no value, since the 
intrinsic philosophical interest of the original depends, 
to a large extent, upon what it implies and presup- 
poses. In short, Aristotle’s fascinating and masterly 
little treatise calls for a commentary in almost every 
sentence. It is full of allusions to the speculations 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, and inex- 
tricably interwoven with the theories elaborated in 
his other works, particularly in the Physics, De Caelo 
and Meteorologica, of which no modern English edi- 
tions exist.” Anyone who attempts to translate the De 
Generatione et Corruptione must feel that a translation 
by itself is unsatisfactory, but the present translator 
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has found it impossible, within the seope of a Loeb 
version, to do more than provide brief explanatory 
notes on some of the major obscurities and to give 
the references where Aristotle is obviously referring 
to passages in his other treatises, and to recommend 
those who require something more to consult Pro- 
fessor Joachim’s masterly commentary (Aristotle on 
Coming-to-be and Passing-anay, Oxford, 1922). 

Amongst the other works which have been eon- 
sulted most use has been made of the Latin Version 
of Franciseus Vatablus in vol. iii of the Berlin Aristotle 
and of Aristotle on Coming-to-be and Passing-away : 
Some Comments by Dr. W. 'T. Verdenius and Dr, T. H. 
Waszink (Leiden, 1946), whieh was kindly sent to me 
by a friend, Dr. H. J. Drossaart Lulof. The summary 
of the treatise given by Sir W. D. Ross in his Avzstotle 
(pp. 99-108) has also been very useful. 

The text which has been used is that of I. Bekker 
in the Berlin Aristotle, any divergences from whieh, 
except for obvious misprints, have been noted. 

The De Generatione et Corruptione discusses the a0) 
to which the natural bodies in the sublunary sphere 
are liable, namely, “ coming-to-be ” (yéveous) and 
““ passing-away "’ (pOopa). In Book I these processes 
are explained and distinguished from alteration 
(dAXotwors) and from “ growth and diminution ” 
(ab€jows xal pOicws) ; incidentally the views of Anaxa- 
goras and Empedoeles are examined and shown to be 
inconsistent. In the second half of the book it is 
shown that what comes-to-be is formed by combina- 
tion (ts) of certain natural constituents, a proeess 
which implies “action and passion” (roveiy Kat 
méoxev), which in their turn imply contact (aq). 
Book II proves that the material constituents of 
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all that comes-to-be are the elements or “ simple 
bodies,” Earth, Air, Fire, and Water, and shows the 
manner in which they are transformed into one 
another and how they combine. Aristotle then 
briefly discusses the material, forma] and final causes 
of “ coming-to-be ”’ and “ passing-away,” in particular 
criticizing the theory of Socrates in the Phaedo. He 
further states that the efficient cause of the double 
process is the sun’s annual movement, and, in con- 
clusion, shows that what “‘ comes-to-be ”’ is necessary, 
since absolute necessity is characteristic of a sequence 
of events which is cyclical, that is to say, continuous 
and returning upon itself. 


Manuscripts 


J =Vindobonensis, phil. Graec. 100 (10th century) 
K= Parisiensis Regius 1853 (10th century) 

fF =Laurentianus 87. 7 (12th century) 
H=Vaticanus 1027 (12th century) 

L=Vaticanus 253 (14th or 15th century) 


Diels = Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, by Hermann 
Diels (ree. W. Kranz, 5th edition, Berlin, 
1934) 
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si4ai 1. Ilepi dé yevecews kai Pbopds trav ducer ywo- 
pévav Kal Plepopevwr, dpoiws Kata mdvTwv, Tas 
TE airias duaiperéov Kal tods Adyous abr@y, ert 
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A / A > it if , t +. 

5 Kal mdTepov THY abriy trodAnntéov dow elvar 
> t \ is ” é a 
dAdowwoews Kal yevéoews, 7 ywpis, wWomep b1- 
Opiotar Kai Tots dvdpacw. 

ha A s > Vg it: A A f 
Tév peév obv dpyaiwy of péev thy Kadoupevyny 
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/ , > ~ oe A Xr if A 
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£ A i , be oe f 
yopas kal Aevximmos, Tovtois b€ Erepov. Katror 

> td AY > a A > a tf 
Avagaydpas ye THv oikelav dwrviv Hyvonoev: Adve 
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BOOK I 


1. In discussing coming-to-be and passing-away of Chs. 1-5. 
things which by nature come-to-be and pass-away, (omineito- 
as exhibited uniformly wherever they occur, we must sing-away 
distinguish their causes and definitions ; further, we eee 
must deal with “growth” and “ alteration,” and tion) nor 
inquire what each of these terms means, and whether growth and 
we are to suppose that the nature of “ alteration ” “inion. 
and coming-to-be is the same, or whether each is of 

a separate nature corresponding to the names by 

which they are distinguished. 

Of the ancient philosophers some assert that what Views of 
is called “simple” coming-to-be is “ alteration,’’ the Monists 
while others hold that “ alteration ” and coming-to- ae ae 
be are different processes. Those who hold that the “@™™"™ 

universe is a simple entity and who generate all 

things from a single thing, must necessarily maintain 

that coming-to-be is “ alteration,’ and that what 
comes-to-be in the proper sense of the term under- 

goes “alteration.” ‘Those, on the other hand, who 
hold that the matter of things is more than one, must 
, regard the two processes as different—Fmpedocles, 
for example, and Anaxagoras and Leucippus. Anaxa- 


goras, however, misunderstood his own statement ; 
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~ € ‘ vi *) > re 2 Si 
yotv ws To yivecBar Kat dddAdAvoba Tavrov 
Kabéornke 7a dAAowotcba. modAAd dé A€yer 7a 
a ta © ~ 
otoxeia, Kafamep Kat éerepor. “HymedoxAs pev 
yap 7a pev owpariKa Térrapa, Ta b€ mavTa peTa 
~ fs a ‘ > re > ta «i 
Tav Kwovvrwy €€ tov apipov, “Avataydpas be 
dzretpa kal Aevxummos Kal Anudxpitos. 6 pev yap 
% a ~ lod 
TH Oporopeph otoyeta TiPnow, olov daTodv Kal 
odpka kal pueddv, cal THv dAAwy dv éxdoTov 
cuvwvupov To pépos eotiv: Anpoxpitos Sé Kat 
ra 
Aevximmos ék owpdtwy dd.aipérwy taAda ovy- 
~ f ~ > ww QA A ~ S 
xetoOat dact, Tatra 8” dmeipa Kat TO TAAGOs civan 
\ a rd > A \ A ¢€ Ni Ye , 
kal Tas popdds, atta dé mpdos adra Svapépew Tov- 
tous e€ wy eiol Kal Oéoe Kal raber ToUTwWY. evav- 
’ A te ty ¢ bt ‘ 
tiws b€ daivovrar Adyovtes of mepi “Avagaydpav 
toils mept "EpmedorAda: 6 prev yap dno. mop Kat 
Bdwp Kal dépa Kal yhv orovxeta Téooapa Kal amAd 
elvar paAdrov 7) odpKa Kal doTobdv Kal Ta ToLadTa 
TOV Gpotopepay, ot d€ Tadra pev amAG Kal orot- 
xela, yqv O€ Kal mip Kal vdwp Kal dépa ovviera- 
mavotreppiiay yap etvar ToUTwY. 

Tots pév odv e& évds mavTa katacKkevalovow 
”~ A 
dvaykatov A€yew tiv yéveow Kal THY pbopay dr- 
Aolwaw: det yap peeve TO broKetpevoy TavTo Kal 
a A A ~ > lol 4 ~ + A 
év (16 S€é tovoirov dAdAovodcbai dapev)- toils S€ Ta 
yérn trAciw movotor Siaddpey tH ddAoiwow TAs 


* Diels, fr. 17. 

> 7.e. compounds (though, it may be, in different propor- 
tions) of the same four simple bodies—Earth, Air, Fire and 
Water—such as wood, the metals. and blood, flesh and 
marrow in animals. Such compounds, when divided, still 
retain the same constituents. 
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for example, he says that coming-to-be and destruc- 
tion constitute the same process as ‘“‘ being altered,” @ 
though, like others, he says that the elements are 
many. Thus Empedocles holds that the corporeal 
elements are four, but that all the elements, including 
those which create motion, are six in number, while 
Anaxagoras, Leucippus and Democritus hold that 
their number is infinite. Jor Anaxagoras puts down 
as elements things which have like parts,° for example 
bone, flesh and marrow, and anything else of which 
the part bears the same name as the whole ; whereas 
Democritus and Leucippus say that all other things 
are composed of indivisible bodies, and that these 
are infinite both in number and in the forms which 
they take, while the compounds differ from one 
another in their constituents and the position and 
arrangement of these. Anaxagoras and his school 
obviously take, a view directly opposite to that of 
Empedocles and his school; for Empedocles says 
that Fire, Water, Air and Farth are four elements 
and are “simple” rather than flesh and bone and 
similar things which have like parts, whereas Anaxa- 
goras and his school assert that the things which have 
like parts are ‘“‘ simple ” and are elements, but that 
Earth, Fire, Water and Air are composite, for each 
of them is, they say, a “‘ general seced-ground ”’ for 
things which have like parts. 

Those, therefore, who construct everything out of 
a single element must necessarily say that coming- 
to-be and passing-away are “ alteration,” for their 
substratum remains the same and one (and it is such 
a substratum which we say undergoes “ alteration ”’) ; 
but those who make. the kinds of things more than 
one must hold that “ alteration ”’ differs from coming- 
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2 Diels, fr. 8. ‘ * Diels, fr. 21 lines 3 and 5. 
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to-be, for coming-to-be and passing-away occur when 
things come together and are dissolved. This is the 
reason why Empedocles also is speaking to this effect, 
when he says that “ there is no origin of anything, 
but only a mingling and separation of things which 
have been mingled.” * It is clear then, that their 
description of coming-to-be and passing-away in this 
way accords with their assumption and that they 
actually describe them in this way ; they also must, 
however, admit that “alteration” is something 
different from coming-to-be, though they cannot 
possibly do so consistently with the views which they 
express. It is easy to see that we are correct in 
saying this ; for just as we see changes in magnitude 
taking place in a thing while its substance remains 
unchanged (what we call “ increase ”’ and “ diminu- 
tion ’’), so also we see “ alteration’ occurring. Never- 
theless, the statements of those who suppose the 
existence of more than one first principle make it 
impossible for “‘ alteration ”’ to take place. For the 
qualities, in respect of which we say that “ altera- 
tion ’’ occurs (for example, hot and cold, white and 
black, dry and moist, soft and hard, ete.) are differ- 
ences affecting the elements. As Empedocles says, 
The sun is white to look upon and hot 
In every part, the rain is dark and chill °; 

and he likewise characterizes also the other elements. 
Hence, as it is impossible for Water to come-into- 
being from Fire, or Earth from Water, neither will 
black come into existence out of white, nor hard out 
of soft ; and the same argument applies also to the 
other qualities. Now this is what “ alteration ”’ has 
always meant. From this it is also clear that it must 
_ be assumed that a single matter belongs to the “ con- 
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@ j,e, when the elements originally came-to be. 
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trary poles,’ whether they change in respect of place, 
or of “ growth ” and “ diminution,” or of “ altera- 
tion”; furthermore, that the existence of a single 
matter and that of “ alteration ” are each as necessary 
as the other, for, if “ alteration ’’ takes place, then 
the substratum is a single element, and so all things 
which change into one another have a single matter, 
and, conversely, if the substratum is one, “ altera- 
tion ’”’ takes place. 

Empedocles, then, seems to contradict the observed 
facts and himself as well. Tor he denies that any one 
of his elements comes-to-be from any other element, 
but declares that all other things come-to-be from 
these elements, and at the same time, after collecting 
all nature, except Strife, together into one, he declares 
that each thing again comes-to-be out of the One. 
Hence it is clear that out of a One, when separation 
took place owing to certain differences and qualities, 
one thing came-to-be Water and another Fire, as is 
shown by his calling the sun “ white and hot ” and 
the earth “heavy and hard.” If, therefore, these 
differences are taken away (and it is possible to take 
them away, since they came-to-be), it is clear that 
Earth must necessarily come-to-be out of Water, and 
Water out of Earth, and similarly with each of the 
other elements, not only then * but also now,® when 
they undergo a change in their qualities. According 
to his statements, the qualities can be attached and 
can be separated again, especially as Strife and Love 
are still fighting against one another. This is also the 
reason why the elements were originally generated 
from the One ; for, I suppose, Fire, Earth and Water 
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* i.e. Water and Air. 
® Namely, that set up by Strife. 
¢ Timaeus 52 v ff. 
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did not exist separately at all while they were still 
one. Now it is also not clear whether we must ascribe 
to him the One as his starting-point, or the Many— 
by which I mean [Tire and Earth and their co- 
ordinates.* For the One, in as much as it forms, as 
its matter, the substratum from whieh Earth and 
Fire come-to-be through the ehange due to motion,® 
is an element ; on the other hand, in as mueh as the 
One comes-to-be through a process of composition, 
due to the coming together of the Many, whereas 
the Many are the result of dissolution, the Many are 
more “ clementary ” than the One and by nature 
prior to it. 

2. We must, therefore, deal in general with the 
subjeet of unqualified coming-to-be and passing- 
away, and discuss whether they exist or not, and how 
they exist, and with the other simple motions, sueh 
as “ growth” and “ alteration.” Plato,® it is true, Plato's 
investigated coming-to-be and passing-away, but only oe 
as to the manner in whieh passing-away is inherent in 
things, and as regards coming-to-be he did not deal 
with it in general but only that of the elements ; he 
never inquired how flesh or bones or any other similar 
things came-to-be, and, further, he did not discuss 
how “alteration”? and “ growth” are present in 
things. In fact no one at all has applied himself to 
any of these subjects, except in a superficial manner, 
with the single exception of Demoeritus. He seems Views of 
to have thought about them all, and from first to last Pe i oe 
he exeels in his manner of treatment. For, as we Leucippus. 
assert, no one else made any definite pronouncement 
about “ growth,” exeept such as any man-in-the- 
street might make, namely, that things grow by the 
coming together of like with like (without a word as 
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to how this happens), and they tell us nothing about 
“mixing ”’ and practically nothing about the other 
terms, such as “‘ action ’”’ and “ passion,” that is, how 
one thing acts upon and another is affected by physical 
action. Democritus, however, and Leucippus postu- 
late the “figures”’ and make “alteration” and 
coming-to-be result from these, attributing coming- 
to-be and passing-away to their dissociation and 
association, and “ alteration ” to their arrangement 
and position; and, since they held that the truth 
consisted in appearance, and appearances are con- 
trary to one another and infinite in number, they 
made the “ figures ”’ infinite in number, so that, owing 
to changes in the compound, the same thing seems 
to be contrary to different people and to be “ trans- 
posed ” by the mixing in of a small ingredient and 
to appear quite different owing to “ transposition ”’ 
of one constituent. For a tragedy and a comedy are 
composed of the same letters. 

Since almost all philosophers think (a) that coming- 
to-be and “ alteration ’”’ are different processes and 
(6) that things come-to-be and pass-away by “ associa- 
tion’ and “ dissociation,” whereas they undergo 
“alteration ” by a change of their qualities, we must 
fix our attention on these views and examine them ; 
for they present many arguable questions for dis- 
cussion. For if coming-to-be is ‘‘ association,’ many 
impossible situations arise ; and, on the other hand, 
there are other compelling arguments, not easy to 
disentangle, to prove that coming-to-be cannot be 
anything else. If, on the other hand, coming-to-be 
is not “ association,” either coming-to-be does not 
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@ Plato, Timaeus 53 c ff. 
> De Caelo 299 a 6 ff. 
¢ These terms are explained in Met. 985 b 15 ff. 
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exist at all or it is “ alteration” ; or else we must try 
to unravel this problem too, difficult as it is. 

The starting-point for dealing with all these pro- There are 
blems is the question, “ Do things which exist come- 4Pisipie 
to-be and ‘alter’ and ‘ grow, and undergo the magnitudes. 
contrary changes, because the primary existences 
are indivisible magnitudes ? Or is no magnitude in- 
divisible?” For it makes a great difference which 
view we take. Again, if primary existences are in- 
divisible magnitudes, are they bodies, as Democritus 
and Leucippus assert ? Or are they planes, as is the 
view expressed in the Timaeus?* To resolve them 
into planes and to stop at that point is, as we have 
said elsewhere,? in itself contrary to reason. Hence 
it is more reasonable to hold that they are indivisible 
bodies, though this view also involves considerable 
irrationality. Nevertheless, as has been said, it is 
possible with these bodies to bring about “‘ altera- 
tion” and coming-to-be if one “ transposes ” the 
same thing by “‘ turning ” and “ intercontact ”’ ¢ and 
by variations of the “ figures,” as Democritus does 
(hence he denies that colour exists, for coloration, 
he says is due to the “ turning ” of the “ figures ”’) ; 
but it is impossible for those who divide bodies into 
planes to bring about “ alteration’ and coming-to 
be ; for, when planes are put together, nothing can 
result except solids; for they never even try to 
generate any quality from them. 

The reason why we have not the power to compre- 
hend the admitted facts is our lack of experience. 
Hence those who have lived in a more intimate com- 
munion with the phenomena of nature are better able 
to lay down such principles as can be connected to- 
gether and cover a wide field; those, on the other 
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* i.e. the Platonists. 
> See De Lin. Insec. 968 a 9 ff. 
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hand, who indulge in long discussions without taking 
the facts into account are more easily detected as 
men of narrow views. One can see, too, from this 
the great difference which exists between those whose 
researches are based on the phenomenon of nature 
and those who inquire by a dialectical method. For 
on the subject of atomic magnitudes one school ¢ 
maintains their existence on the ground that other- 
wise the “ideal triangle’ will be many,’ while 
Democritus would appear to have been convinced by 
arguments germane to the subject and founded on 
the study of nature. What we mean will be clear as 
we proceed. 

If one postulates that a body, that is, a magnitude, Difficulty 
is divisible throughout and that such a division is caueer eg 
possible, a difficulty arises, namely, what will the or 
body be which escapes division? If it is divisible divisible 
throughout and this procedure is possible, it might *roughout. 
be simultaneously divided throughout, even though 
the divisions have not been made simultaneously, 
and, if this were to result, no impossibility would be 
involved. Therefore, supposing it is of a nature to 
be divisible throughout, by a series of similar bisec- 
tions or on any other principle, nothing impossible 
will have been achieved if it has actually been 
divided, since, even if it has been divided into in- 
numerable parts innumerable times, there is no 
impossibility, though perhaps no one would carry 
out this division. Since, therefore, the body is divi- 
sible throughout, let us suppose that it has been 
divided. What then will be left? A magnitude ? 

No : that is impossible, since then there will be some- 
thing which has not been divided, and it was divisible 
throughout. But if no body or magnitude is to be left 
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* ae, the sum of the separated parts. 
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and yet division is to take place, the body either will 
consist of points, and its constituents will be things 
of no magnitude, or else it will be absolutely nothing ; 
and so it would come-to-be and be compounded of 
nothing, and the whole would be nothing but an 
illusory appearance. Similarly, if it consists of points, 
it will not be a magnitude ; for when the points were 
in contact and formed a single magnitude and were 
together, they did not make the whole any larger. 
For when it was divided into two or more parts, the 
whole ¢ was no smaller or larger than before ; so that, 
if all the points were to be put together, they will 
not make any magnitude. Further, if, when the body 
is being divided, a minute portion of it, like a piece 
of saw-dust, is formed and in this way a body is 
detached from the magnitude, the same argument 
holds good, and the question arises ; “ In what sense 
is this portion divisible?’ If it was not a body which 
was detached but a separable form or quality, and 
if the magnitude is points or contacts thus qualified, 
it is absurd that a magnitude should be composed 
of things which are not magnitudes. Furthermore, 
where will the points be? And, are they motionless 
or do they move? Also a contact is always a contact 
of two things, since there is always something as well 
as the contact or the division or the point. All this 
results, if one is going to posit that any body of any 
size whatever is divisible throughout. Furthermore, 
if, after having divided a piece of wood or some other 
object, I put it together again, it is again both equal 
to what it was and a unity. Obviously this is so at 
whatever point I cut the wood. ‘The wood has, there- 
fore, been divided potentially throughout. What 
then, is there in the wood besides the division ? For 
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* 7.2. points of division and quality. 
> Phys. 231 a 21 ff. ° ie. uneuttable, 
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even if there is some quality, how is it dissolved into 
these constituents * and how does it come-to-be out 
of them ? And how are these constituents separated ? 
Therefore, since it is impossible for magnitudes to 
consist of contacts or points, there must be indivisible 
bodies and magnitudes. However, if we posit these, 
an equally impossible consequence arises, which has 
been the subject of discussion elsewhere.? But we 
must try to solve these difficulties, and so the problem 
must be stated again from the beginning. 

_It is, then, in no wise absurd that every perceptible 
body should be divisible at any point whatsoever and 
also indivisible ; for it will be potentially divisible and 
actually indivisible. But it would seem impossible 
that it should be, even potentially, divisible through- 
out at the same time ; for, if that were possible, it 
would actually happen, with the result, not that it 
would actually be simultaneously both things—in- 
divisible and divided—but that it would be divided 
simultaneously at any and every point. Nothing will, 
therefore, be left, and the body will have passed-away 
into a state of incorporeity, and so it also might come- 
to-be again either from points or absolutely from 
nothing. And how is this possible ? . 

It is clear, however, that a body is divided into 
magnitudes which are separable and grow smaller 
and smaller and come apart from one another and 
are separated. If you divide a body piece by piece, 
the process of breaking it up would not be infinite, 
nor can it be divided simultaneously at every point 
(for this is not possible), but the process can only be 
earried on within a certain limit. There must, then, 
exist in a body atomic ° magnitudes which are in- 
visible, especially if coming-to-be and passing-away 
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are going to take place by association and dissocia- 
tion respectively. This, then, is the argument which 
is thought to necessitate the existence of atomic 
magnitudes, but Ict us now show that it conceals a 
false inference, and where this false inference lies. 

Since no point is contiguous to another point, the 
divisibility throughout of a body is possible in one 
sense, but not in another sense. When such divisi- 
bility is postulated, it is generally held that there is 
a point both anywhere and everywhere in it, so that 
it follows that the magnitudes must be divided until 
nothing is left. For, it is urged, there is a point every- 
where in it, so that it consists either of contacts or 
of points. But divisibility-throughout is possible only 
in the sense that there is one point anywhere within 
it and that all its points taken separately are within 
it; but there are not more points than one anywhere 
in it (for the points are not “‘ consecutive ”), so that 
it is not divisible throughout ; for then, if it was 
divisible at its centre, it will also be divisible at a 
contiguous point. But it is not; for one moment 
in time is not contiguous to another, nor is one point 
to another. So much for division and composition. 

Hence both association and dissociation occur but Coming-to- 
neither into atomic magnitudes and out of them (for Be 32°F 
the impossibilities involved are numerous), nor in appocle en 
such a way that division-throughout occurs (for this particles 
would be possible only if point were contiguous to wane 
point) ; but dissociation occurs into small, or relatively their dis- 
small, parts, while association occurs out of relatively baa 
small parts. But unqualified and complete coming- 
to-be is not defined as due to association and dis- 
sociation, as some people assert, while they say that 
change in what is continuous is “‘ alteration.” In fact, 
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this is where the whole mistake occurs ; for unqualified 
coming-to-be and passing-away are not due to associa- 
tion and dissociation, but take place when something 
as a whole changes from “ this’ to “that.” But 
some philosophers hold that all such change is “ altera- 
tion,” whereas there is a difference. Tor in that 
which underlies the change there is a factor corre- 
sponding to the definition and a material factor ; 
when, therefore, the change takes place in these, 
coming-to-be or passing-away will occur, but, when 
the change is in the qualities (that is to say, there 
is an accidental change), “ alteration ” will result. 
Things which are associated and dissociated become 
liable to pass-away ; for if drops of water are divided 
into still smaller drops, air comes-to-be from them 
more quickly, whereas, if they are associated together, 
air comes-to-be more slowly. This, however, will 
be clearer in what follows *; for the moment let us 
assume this much as established, namely, that 
coming-into-being cannot be association of the kind 
which some people assert it to be. 

3. Having made the above distinctions, we must Do unquali- 
first inquire whether there is anything which comes- (¢4¢ung® 
to-be and passes-away in an unqualified sense, or ee 
whether nothing comes-to-be in the strict sense, but ally occur? 
everything comes-to-be something, and out of some- 
thing—for example, comes-to-be healthy out of being 
ill, and ill out of being healthy, or small out of being 
large, and large out of being small, and so on in the 
other instances which one might give. For, if there 
is to be coming-to-be without qualification, something 
must come-to-be out of not-being without qualifica- 
tion, so that it would be true to say that there are 
things of which “ not-being ”’ can be predicated ; for 
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@ Phys. i. 6-9. 
> i.e. as ‘‘ being ” and as “ not-being.” 
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some kind of coming-to-be proceeds from some kind 
of not-being, for example, from “ not-white ’’ and 
““not-beautiful,” but unqualified coming-to-be pro- 
ceeds from unqualified not-being. 

Now “ unqualified ”’ signifies either (¢) that which The mean- 
is pri i h cate or (6) that which is i 
is primary in eac gory, aUCTAG 
universal and universally comprehensive. If, then, 
it signifies that which is primary, there will be a 
coming-to-be of substance out of not-substance ; but 
that which has not a substance or a “ this ” obviously 
cannot have any predicate from the other categories, 
either, for example, quality, quantity or position, 
for then the properties would exist apart from the 
substances. If, on the other hand, “ unqualified not- 
being ” signifies that which does not exist at all, this 
will be a general negation of all being, and, there- 
fore, what comes-to-be must come-to-be out of 
nothing. 

This problem has been discussed and settled at 
greater length elsewhere®; but a short restatement 
of it is called for here : In one way things come-to-be 
out of that which has no unqualified being, in another 
way they always come-to-be out of what is ; for there 
must be a pre-existence of that which potentially is, 
but actually is not, in being, and this is described in 
both ways. This having been established, a ques- 
tion involving extraordinary difficulty must be re- 
examined, namely, how can there be “ unqualified 
coming-to-be,’’ whether it comes from what exists 
potentially or in some other way? For one might Are coming- 
raise the question whether there is a coming-to-be (0be and 
of substance (that is, of the “ this ”’) at all, and not away con- 

‘6s ” és ” és cerned with 

rather of a “such” or a “ so-great ” or a ‘‘ some- substance 


where ”’ ; and the same question might be asked rey 
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* In lines 10, 11 above. 

> i.e. qualified, that is, changing in respect of quality, 
quantity or position. 

© Phys. 258 b 10 ff. 
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about passing-away also. For, if something comes- 
to-be, it is clear that there will be substance, not 
actually but potentially, from which the coming-to-be 
will proceed and into which that which is passing- 
away must change. Will any other attribute then 
belong actually to this supposed substance? For 
example, I mean, will that which is only potentially 
a ‘‘ this” (and only potentially exists), and which is 
not a “ this ” and does not exist mthout qualification, 
possess size or quality or position? For, (1) if it 
actually possessed none of these determinations but 
possesses them all potentially, the result is (2) that 
a being which is not a determined being can possess 
a separate existence, and (6) that coming-to-be arises 
out of nothing pre-existent—a view which inspired 
great and continuous alarm in the minds of the early 
philosophers. On the other hand, (2) if, although it 
is not to be a “ this” or a substance, it is to possess 
some of the other attributes which we have men- 
tioned, then, as we said,” the qualities will be separ- 
able from the substance. We must, therefore, deal 
with these matters to the best of our ability, and also 
with the causes of continuous coming-to-be, both 
the unqualified and the partial.? 

Now there are two meanings of “ cause,” one being 
that which, as we say, results in the beginning of 
motion, and the other the material cause. It is the 
latter kind with which we have to deal here ; for with 
cause in the former sense we have dealt in our dis- 
cussion of Motion,® when we said that there is some- 
thing which remains immovable through all time and 
something which is always in motion. To come to 
a decision about the first of these, the immovable 
original source, is the task of the other and prior 
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* Usually called mpwrn dirocodia. 

> See 336 a 13 ff. 

¢ Or ‘specific’? causes, as opposed to causes in the 
universal sense : ef. Phys. 195 a 27 ff. 
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branch of philosophy,* while, regarding that which 
moves all other things by its own continuous motion, 
we shall have to explain later ® which of the individual ° 
causes is of this kind. For the moment let us deal 
with the cause which is placed in the class of matter, 
owing to which passing-away and coming-to-be never 
fail to oceur in nature; for perhaps this may be 
cleared up and it may become evident at the same 
time what we ought to say about the problem which 
arose just now, namely, about unqualified passing- 
away and coming-to-be. 
What is the cause of the continuous process of What is the 
coming-to-be is a perplexing enough problem, if it fe ae 
is really true that what passes-away vanishes into be and 


“ what is not” and “ what is not” is nothing ; for panes & 
“ what is not ” is not anything and possesses neither 
quality nor quantity nor position. If, therefore, some 
one of the “‘things-which-are ”’ is constantly vanishing, 
how is it that the whole of being has not long ago 
been used up and has not disappeared, provided, of 
course, that the source of each of the things which 
come-to-be was limited? For, I suppose, the fact 
that coming-to-be never fails is not because the 
source from which it comes is infinite ; for this is 
impossible, since nothing is actually infinite but only 
potentially so for the purpose of division, so that 
there would have to be only one kind of coming- 
to-be, namely, one which never fails, because some- 
thing which comes-to-be is successively smaller and 
smaller. But, as a matter of fact, we do not see this 
happening. 

Is it, then, because the passing-away of one thing Why is the 
is the coming-to-be of another thing, and the coming- Process of 


6 change 
to-be of one thing the passing-away of another thing, unceasing ? 
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° Fr. 8 lines 53 ff. (Diels), but Parmenides mentions this 
theory as being wrong. 
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that the process of change is necessarily unceasing ? 

As regards the occurrence of coming-to-be and 
passing-away in everything which exists alike, the 

above must be regarded by all as an adequate cause ; 

but why some things are said to come-to-be and to The dis- 
pass-away without qualification and others with quali- eee 
fication, must be examined once more, if it is true ie ss 
that the same process is a coming-to-be of “ this,” qualified.” 
but a passing-away of “ that,” and a passing-away 

of “this” but a coming-to-be of “ that”; for the 
question calls for discussion. For we say “‘ It is now 
passing-away "’ without qualification, and not merely 

“ This is passing-away ”’ ; and we call this a “‘ coming- 

to-be,” and that a “‘ passing-away,”’ without qualifica- 

tion. But this “ comes-to-be-something,’”’ but does 

not do so without qualification ; for we say that the 

student “ comes-to-be learned,’’ not ‘‘ comes-to-be ”’ 
without qualification. 

Now we often make a distinction, saying that some 
things signify a ‘“‘ this,’’ and others do not ; and it is 
because of this that the point which we are examining 
arises, for it makes a difference into what that which 
is changing changes. For example, perhaps the 
passage into Fire is “‘ coming-to-be ”’ without quali- 
fication but “ passing-away-of-something ” (for in- 
stance, of Earth), while the coming-to-be of Earth 
is qualified (not unqualified) coming-to-be, but un- 
qualified passing-away (for example, of Fire). This 

_ agrees with Parmenides’ theory,? for he says that the 
things into which change takes place are two and 
asserts that these two things, what is and what is not, 
are Fire and Earth. Whether we postulate these or 
other things of a like kind makes no difference ; for 
we are seeking not what underlies these changes, but 
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the manner in which they take place. The passage, 
then, into that which “is not” without qualification 
is unqualified passing-away, while the passage into 
that which “is ” without qualification is unqualified 
coming-to-be. Hence, whatever it is by which the 
things which change are distinguished from one 
another—whether it be Fire and Earth or some other 
pair—one will be “ a being,” the other “ a not-being.” 
One way, then, in which unqualified will differ from 
qualified coming-to-be and passing-away is obtained 
by this method. Another way of distinguishing them 
is by the special nature of the material of that which 
changes ; for the more the differences of material 
signify “ a this,” the more is it a real being, whereas 
the more they signify a privation, the more unreal 
it is. For example, “ hot” is a positive predication 
and a“ form,” while “ cold ” is a privation, and Earth 
and Fire are distinguished from one another by these 
differences, 

In the opinion of most people the difference be- A note on 
tween qualified and unqualified depends rather on aan 
perceptibility and imperceptibility ; for when there identify the 
is a change to perceptible material, they say that ae percept- 
coming-to-be takes place, but, when they change to ibleee A 
invisible material, they say that passing-away occurs : the imper- 
for they distinguish between “ that which is ” and ©Ptble. 
“that which is not” by their perception and non- 
perception, just as what is knowable is and what is 
unknowable is not (for to them perception has the 
force of knowledge). As, therefore, they themselves 
think that they live and have their being in virtue of 
perceiving or having the power to perceive, so, too, 
they consider that things exist because they perceive 
them—and, in a way, they are on the right road to 
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9 rod ev (318 b 33) is answered by 70d 8€ (319 a 3), and the 
construction is broken by the parenthesis. 

> 7.2. in 318 a 33 ff. 

© i.e. to the question raised in lines 3-5 above. 
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the truth, though what they actually say is not true. 
Indeed, the popular opinion about the way in which 
unqualified coming-to-be and passing-away occur, 
differs from the truth ; for Wind and Air have less 
reality according to our perception of them (hence, 
too, things which pass-away are said to do so in an un- 
qualified sense by changing into Wind and Air, and to 
come-to-be when they change into what is tangible, 
namely, into Earth), whereas in truth they are more 
a definite something and a “ form ” than Earth. 

We have now stated the reason why @ there is un- Summary 
qualified coming-to-be, which is the passing-away of Sra 
something, and unqualified passing-away, which is Comin ee 

: : pass- 
the coming-to-be of something (for it depends on Ing-away 
the difference of the material, from which and into rake 
which the change takes place, and on its being sub- transforma- 


stance or not, or on its having more or less of the ee se 
nature of substance, or on its being more or less *ubstance. 
perceptible) ; but why are some things said to come- 
to-be without qualification, while others come-to-be 
some particular thing only and not by coming-to-be 
reciprocally out of one another in the manner which 
we described just now? (lor up to the present we 
have only determined this much, namely, why, 
although all coming-to-be is a passing-away of some- 
thing else and all passing-away is a coming-to-be of 
some other thing, we do not attribute coming-to-be 
and passing-away uniformly to things which change 
into one another ; but the problem afterwards raised 2 
does not discuss this difficulty, but why that which 
learns is said to come-to-be learned and not to come- 
to-be without qualification, yet that which grows is 
said to come-to-be). The answer ° is that this is 
determined by the differences of the categories ; for 
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* i.e. the two parallel columns containing co-ordinate 
pairs; see W. D. Ross on Met. 1054 b 35. 
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some things signify a “ this,” others a ‘‘ such-and- 
such,” others a “ so-much.”’ Those things, therefore, 
which do not signify substance are not said to come- 
to-be without qualification, but to come-to-be some- 
thing. However, coming-to-be is said to take place 
in all things alike when a thing comes-to-be some- 
thing in one of the two columns*: in substance if it 
comes-to-be Fire, but not if it comes-to-be Earth ; 
in quality, if it comes-to-be learned, but not if it 
comes-to-be ignorant. 

It has already been stated how some things come- 
to-be without qualification and others do not, both 
generally and in the substances themselves, and that 
the substratum is the material cause why coming-to- 
be is a continuous process because it is subject to 
change into the contraries, and, in the case of sub- 
stances, the coming-to-be of one thing is always a 
passing-away of another, and the passing-away of 
one thing another’s coming-to-be. It is, however, 
not necessary even to raise the question why coming- 
to-be goes on when things are being destroyed ; for, 
just as people use the term passing-away without 
qualification when a thing has passed into the im- 
perceptible and into apparent non-existence, so like- 
wise also they talk of coming-to-be from non-exist- 
ence, when a thing appears out of imperceptibility. 
Whether, therefore, the substratum is something or 
is not, what comes-to-be does so from not-being ; 
and so it comes-to-be from not-being and passes- 
away into not-being in the same manner. Therefore 
it is probable that coming-to-be never fails ; for it 
is a passing-away of that which is not, and passing- 
away is a coming-to-be of that which is not. 

But about. that which “ is not,” unless you qualify 
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it, one might well be.puzzled. Is it one of the two 
contraries ? For example, is Earth, and that which 
is heavy, “ not-being,” but Fire, and that which is 
light, “ being ” ? Or is this not so, but is Earth also 
“what is,” while “what is not” is matter—the 
matter of Earth and of Fire alike ? And is the matter 
of each different, or else they would not come-to-be 
out of one another, that is, contraries out of con- 
traries? or the contraries exist in these things, 
namely, in Fire, Earth, Water and Air. Or is the 
matter the same in one sense, but different in another ? 
For their substratum at any particular moment is the 
same, but their being is not the same. So much, then, 
on these subjects. 

4. Let us now deal with coming-to-be and “ altera- Alteration 
tion” and discuss the difference between them ; for tae 
we say thése forms of change differ from one another, coming-to- 
Since, then, the substratum is one thing and the passing- 
property which is of such a nature as to be predicated ty ty or 
of the substratum is another thing, and since change substance. 
takes place in each of these, “ alteration ” occurs 
when the substratum, which is perceptible, persists, 
but there is change in its properties, which are either 
directly or intermediately contrary to one another : 
for example, the body is healthy and then again sick, 
though it persists in being the same body, and the 
bronze is spherical and then again angular, remaining 
the same bronze. But when the thing as a whole 
changes, nothing perceptible persisting as identical 
substratum (for example, when the sced as a whole 
is converted into blood, or water into air, or air as a 
whole into water), such a process is a coming-to-be— 
and a passing-away of the other substance—particu- 
larly if the change proceeds from something imper- 
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ceptible to something perceptible (either to touch 
or to all the senses), as when water comes-to-be out 
of, or passes-away into, air; for air is pretty well 
imperceptible. But if, in these circumstances, any 
property belonging to a pair of contraries persists 
in being the same in the thing which has come-to-be 
as it was in the thing which has passed-away—if, for 
instance, when water comes-to-be out of air, both 
are transparent or cold—that into which it changes 
is not necessarily another property of this thing ; 
otherwise the change will be “ alteration.” For 
example, the musical man passed-away and an un- 
musical man came-to-be, but the man persists as 
identically the same. Now if musicality (and un- 
musicality) were not in itself a property of man, 
there would be a coming-to-be of the one and passing- 
away of the other ; therefore, these are qualities of 
a man, but the coming-to-be and the passing-away 
of a musical man and of an unmusical man; but, 
in fact, musicality (and unmusicality) are a quality 
of the persistent identity. Consequently such changes 
__are “ alteration.” 

When, therefore, the change from one contrary 
to another is quantitative, it is ‘‘ growth and diminu- 
tion ’’; when it is a change of place, it is ““ motion ”’; 
when it is a change of property (or quality), it is 
“ alteration ’’; but when nothing persists of which 
the resulting state is a property or an accident of any 
kind, it is a case of coming-to-be, and the contrary 
change is passing-away. Matter, in the chief and 
strictest sense of the word, is the substratum which 
admits of coming-to-be and passing-away ; but the 
substratum of the other kind of change is also in 
a sense matter, because all the substrata admit of 
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certain kinds of contrariety. Let this, then, be our 
decision on the question about coming-to-be, whether 
it exists or not, and how it exists, and about “‘ altera- 
tion.” 

5. It remains, therefore, for us to deal with The nature 
“ growth ” and to discuss (a) how it differs from com- of erent 
ing-to-be and from “alteration,” and (6) how 
“ growth ” takes place in each thing that grows and 
how “ diminution ” occurs in each thing that dimin- 
ishes. First we must consider whether the difference 
between them lies only in the sphere of each. For 
example, is it because the change from one thing 
to another (for instance, from potential to actual 
substance) is coming-to be, while the change in re- 
spect of magnitude is “ growth ’”’; and the change 
in respect of property is “ alteration,” and both the 
last two involve a change from what is-actually to 
what is-potentially ? Or does the difference also lie 
in the manner of the change? For it is manifest that, 
whereas neither that which is altering nor that which 
is coming-to-be necessarily changes in respect of 
position, that which is growing and that which is 
diminishing do change in this respect but in a manner 
different from that in which that which is moving 
changes. For that which is moving changes its place Growth is 
as a whole, but that which is growing changes its Change Wt 
position like a metal which is being beaten out ; for, size. 
while it retains its place, its parts undergo local 
change, but not in the same manner as the parts of 
a revolving globe. For the latter change their places 
while the whole remains in an equal space, whereas the 
parts of that which is growing change so as to occupy 
an ever larger space, and the parts of that which is 
diminishing contract into an ever smaller space. 
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It is clear, then, that the changes both of that 
which comes-to-be and of that which “ alters ’”’ and 
of that which “ grows,”’ differ not only in sphere but 
also in manner. But how are we to conceive the 
sphere of the change which is growth and diminu- 
tion? Growth and diminution are generally re- 
garded as taking place in the sphere of magnitude. 
Are we, then, to suppose that body and magnitude 
come-to-be out of what is potentially body and magni- 
tude but is actually incorporeal and without magni- 
tude? And since this can be meant in two different 
senses, in which of these senses does growth take 
place? Does it come from matter which exists 
separately by itself or matter previously existing in 
another body ? Or is it impossible for growth to take 
place under either of these conditions? For, since 
the matter is separate, either it will take up no space, 
like a point, or else it will be void or, in other words, 
an imperceptible body. Of these alterations the 
first is impossible, and in the second the matter must 
be iz something. For, in the first case, what comes- 
to-be from it will always be somewhere, so that the 
matter too must exist somewhere, either directly or 
indirectly *; in the second case, supposing it is to 
be in something else, if it is so separated as not to 
belong to that something, either directly or indirectly, 
many impossibilities will arise. Vor example, if Air 
comes-to-be from Water, it will not be due to any 
change in the Water but owing to the presence of 
the matter of the Air in the Water, as in a vessel. 
For there is nothing to prevent there being an 
infinite number of matters contained in the Water, 
so that they might actually come-to-be; and, 
furthermore, the Air cannot be seen coming-to-be 
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in this manner out of Water, namely, issuing forth 
while the Water is left as it was. 

It is better, therefore, to suppose that the matter 
in anything is inseparable, being the same and 
numerically one, though not one by definition. 
Further, for the same reasons also, we ought not to 
regard the matter of the body as points or lines ; 
matter is that which has points and lines as its limits 
and cannot possibly ever exist without qualities and 
without form. Now one thing comes-to-be, in the 
unqualified sense, out of another, as has been deter- 
mined elsewhere * and by the agency of something 
which is actually either of the same species or of 
the same genus—for example, Fire comes-to-be 
through the agency of Fire and Man through that 
of Man—or through an actuality ’ (for that which 
is hard does not come-to-be through that which is 
hard). But since there is also a matter out of which 
corporeal substance comes-to-be, but already be- 
longing to a body of such-and-such a kind (for there 
is no such being as body in general), this same matter 
is also the matter of magnitude and quality, being 
separable by definition but not in place, unless the 
properties are also separable. 

Now it is clear from the difficulties which we have 
discussed,° that growth is not a change from a 
potential magnitude which actually has no magni- 
tude ; for then, “ the void ” would be separable, and 
that is impossible, as has already been stated else- 
where.? Moreover, such a change is not peculiar 
to growth but characteristic of coming-to-be ; for 
growth is an increase, just as diminution is a reduc- 
tion, of the already existing magnitude (hence that 
which grows must already possess a certain magni- 
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tude), so that growth must not be from matter 
without magnitude to an actuality of magnitude ; 
for that would be rather a coming-to-be of a body 
and not a growth. We must, therefore, lay hold 
more closely and, as it were, get to grips with our 
inquiry from the beginning as to the nature of growth 
and diminution, the causes of which we are seeking. 
It appears that every part of that which grows What is 
has increased, and likewise in diminution every part S4ded when 
has become smaller, and, further, that growth occurs takes place? 
when something is added and diminution when 
something departs. Growth, then, must be due to 
the addition of something incorporeal or of a body. 
If it is due to something incorporeal, there will be 
a void existing separately ; but, as has been stated 
before,* it is impossible for matter of magnitude to 
exist separately ; whereas, if it grows by the addition 
of a body, there will be two bodies in the same place, 
one which grows and the other which causes the 
growth, and this also is impossible. But neither is 
it admissible for us to say that growth or diminution 
occurs in the manner in which it occurs when air ® 
is produced from water. For then, the volume has 
become greater ; for it will not be a case of growth 
but of a coming-to-be of that into which the change 
has taken place, and a passing-away of its contrary. 
It is a growth of neither, but either of nothing or 
of something (for example, ‘‘ body ”’) which belongs 
in common both to that which is coming-to-be and 
to that which has passed-away. The water has not 
grown nor has the air, but the former has perished 
and the latter has come-to-be ; and the “ body,” if 
anything, has grown. But this is also impossible ; 
for in our account we must preserve the character- 
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istics which belong to what is growing and diminish- 
ing. These characteristics are three : (a) that every 
part of the growing magnitude is greater (for example, 
if flesh grows, every part of it grows); (6) that it 
grows by the accession of something ; and (c) that 
it grows because that which grows is preserved and 
persists. Jor while a thing does not persist in un- 
qualified coming-to-be or passing-away, in alteration 
and growth or diminution that which grows or alters 
persists in its identity, but, in the case of alteration 
the quality, and, in the case of growth, the magnitude 
does not remain the same. Now if the change men- 
tioned above @ is to be growth, it would be possible 
for something to grow without anything being added 
to it or persisting and to diminish without anything 
going away, and for that which grows not to persist. 
But this quality ® must be preserved ; for it has been 
assumed °¢ that growth has this characteristic. 


One might also raise this difficulty: What is it What is it 


which grows? Is it that to which something is 
added? For example, if a man grows in his leg, is 
it his leg which is greater, while that which makes 
him grow, namely, his food, is not greater? Why 
have not both grown? For both that which is added 
and that to which the addition was made are greater, 
just as when you mix wine with water; for each 
ingredient is similarly increased. Or is it because 
the substance of the leg remains unchanged, but that 
of the other (z.e. the food) does not? For in the 
mixture of the wine and water it is the prevailing 
ingredient which is said to increase,? namely the 
wine ; for the mixture as a whole performs the 
funetion of wine and not of water. Similarly, too, 
in the process of “ alteration,” flesh is “ altered,” if 
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it remains flesh and its substance remains the same, 
but some inherent quality now belongs to it which 
did not belong before ; but that by which it has been 
altered sometimes has not been affected but some- 
times has also been affected. But that which causes 
alteration and the source of movement reside in that 
which grows and in that which is altered (for the 
motive agent is within them); for that which has 
entered might sometimes become greater as well as 
the body which benefits by it (for example, if, after 
entering in, it were to become wind), but after having 
undergone this process, it has passed-away and the 
motive agent is not in it. 

Now that the difficulties have been adequately Conclusions 
discussed, we must try to find a solution of the rane 
problem. In doing so we must maintain the doctrine 
that growth occurs, when that which grows persists 
and grows by the accession of something (and 
diminishes by the departure of something), and that 
every perceptible particle has become greater (or 
less), and that the body is not void, and that there 
are not two magnitudes in the same place, and that 
growth does not take place by the addition of anything 
incorporeal. We must grasp the cause of growth 
by making the distinctions (i) that the parts which 
are not uniform * grow by the growth of the parts 
which are uniform °’—for each part is composed of 
these—and (ii) that flesh and bone and every such 
part, like all other things which have their form in 
matter, are of a double nature ; for the form as well 
as the matter is called flesh or bone. It is quite 
possible, then, that any part can grow in respect of 
form by the addition of something, but not in respect 
of matter ; for we must regard the process as like that 
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which happens when a man measures water with 
the same measure, for there is first one portion and 
then another in constant succession. It is in this way 
that the matter of the flesh grows ; something flows 
out and something flows in, but there is not an addi- 
tion made to every particle of it, but to every part 
of its figure and ‘“‘ form.’’ That the growth has taken 
place proportionally is more obvious in the parts 
which are not uniform, for instance, in the hand ; 
for there the matter, being distinct from the form, 
is more noticeable than in the flesh and the parts 
which are uniform ; for this reason one is more likely 
to think of a corpse as still possessing flesh and bone 
than that it has a hand and an arm. Therefore, in 
one sense it is true that every part of the flesh has 
grown, but in another sense it is untrue ; for in 
respect to its form there has been an accession to 
every part, but not in respect to its matter ; the 
whole, however, has become greater (a) by the acces- 
sion of something which is called food, the “ con- 
trary ” of flesh, and (6) by the change of this food 
into the same form as that of the flesh, just as if moist 
were to be added to dry, and, after having been 
added, were to change and become dry ; for, it is 
possible that “like grows by like’ and also that 
* unlike grows by unlike.” 

One might raise the question what must be the 
nature of that by which a thing grows. It is clear 
that it must be potentially that which is growing, for 
example, potentially flesh, if it is flesh which is 
growing ; actually, then, it is something different. 
This, therefore, has passcd-away and come-to-be 
flesh—not alone by itself (for that would have been 
a coming-to-be and not growth) ; but it is that which 
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grows which now comes-to-be flesh owing to the food. 
How has the food been affected by the growing 
thing? Is it by admixture, as if one were to pour 
water into wine, and the latter were able to convert 
the mixture into wine? And like fire when it takes 
hold of inflammable material, so the principle of 
growth present in that which grows (.e. in what is 
actually flesh) lays hold of the added food which is 
potentially flesh, and turns it into actual flesh. The 
added food must, therefore, be together with that 
which grows ; for, if it is separate, it would be a case 
of coming-to-be.* For it is possible to produce fire 
by placing logs on the fire which is already in exist- 
ence ; in this case there is growth, but, when the 
logs themselves are set on fire, there is a coming- 
to-be of fire. 

“ Quantum-in-general ’’ does not come-to-be, just 
as “ animal,” which is neither man nor any other 
particular animal, does not come-to-be ; but what 
“ animal-in-general ”’ is in coming-to-be, that “ quan- 
tum-in-general ” isin growth. But what comes-to-be 
in growth is flesh or bone or hand and the uniform 
parts of these, by the accession of such-and-such a 
quantity of something, but not of such-and-such a 
quantity of flesh. In so far, then, as the combination 
of the two, e.g., so much flesh, is a potentiality, it 
produces growth; for both quantity and flesh must 
come-to-be, but in so far as it is potentially flesh only, 
it nourishes ; for it is here that nutrition and growth 
differ in their definition. Therefore the body is 
nourished as long as it is kept alive, even when it is 
diminishing, but it is not always growing; and 
nutrition, though it is the same as growth, is different 
in its being ; for, in so far as that which is added is 
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@ In 321 b 22 ff. 

> ize. the Pluralists, like Anaxagoras, Democritus and 
Plato, who regard Earth, Air, Fire and Water as composed 
of some prior constituents. 

© q,e, other Pluralists, like Empedocles, who regard them 
as actual elements. 
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potentially so much flesh, it is productive of the 
growth of flesh, but, in so far as it is only potentially 
flesh, it is nutriment. 

This ‘“‘ form ” of which we spoke @ is a kind of power 
present in matter, as it were a channel. If, therefore, 
matter is added which is potentially a channel and 
also potentially possesses such-and-such a quantity, 
these channels will become bigger. But if the 
“form ” is no longer able to function, but, as water 
mixed with wine in ever-increasing quantities eventu- 
ally makes the wine waterish and converts it into 
water, it will cause a diminution of the quantity, 
though the “ form ” still persists. 


6. We must first deal with the matter and the Chs, 6-10. 


so-called ‘‘ elements ’’ and determine whether they 


That which 


comes-to-be 


exist or not, and whether each is eternal, or whether is formed of 


there is a sense in which they come-to-be, and, if so, 
whether they all come-to-be in the same manner 


material 
constituents 
by their 
combination. 


out of one another, or whether one among them is Combina- 
something primary. We must, therefore, first deal Hon, tania 


with matters about which people at present speak 


and “ pas- 
sion” which 


only vaguely. For all those who generate the ele- invotve 


ments » and those who generate the bodies composed 
of the elements,’ apply the terms “ dissociation ” 
and “ association’ and ‘‘ action’ and “ passion.” 
Now “ association’’ is a process of mixing; but 
what we mean by mixing has not yet been clearly 
defined. But there cannot be “alteration” any 
more than there can be “‘ dissociation ”’ and “ associa- 
tion” without an “ agent ”’ and a “ patient.’”” For 
those who suppose the elements to be several in 
number aseribe the generation of composite bodies 
to the reciprocal “‘ action” and “ passion ” of these 
elements, whereas those who derive them from a 
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single element must necessarily hold that there is 
“action”; and Diogenes ® is right in saying that 
there could not be reciprocal action and passion, 
unless all things were derived from one. Tor example, 
what is hot would not become cold, and the cold 
become hot again ; for it is not heat and cold which 
change into one another, but it is obviously the 
substratum which changes; so that, where action 
and passion exist, their underlying nature must be 
one. It is not, however, true to say that all things 
are of this kind ; but it is true of all things between 
which there is reciprocal action and passion. 

But if we must go into the question of “ action ”’ 
and “ passion ”’ and of ‘‘ commingling,’ we must also 
investigate “ contact.” For action and passion ought 
properly to be possible only for such things as can 
touch one another; nor can things be mixed with 
one another in the first instance without coming in 
some kind of contact. Hence we must decide about 
these three things, namely, what is ‘“ contact,” what 
is ‘‘ mixture,” and what is “ action.” 

Let us take this as our starting-point. All existing 
things which can undergo mixture must be able to 
come into contact with one another, and this must 
also be true of any pair of things, one of which acts 
and the other is acted upon in the proper sense of 
the word. Therefore we must first speak about 
“contact.” Practically speaking, just as every other 
term which is used in several senses is so used owing 
to verbal coincidence or because the different senses 
are derived from different prior meanings, so it is 
also with “contact.” Nevertheless, ‘‘ contact” in 
its proper sense belongs only to things which have 
“ position,” and “ position ” belongs to those things 
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which have also a “ place’; for “‘ place,”’ just as much 
as ‘‘ contact,”” must be attributed to mathematical 
objects, whether each exists in separation or in some 
other manner. If, therefore, as has been defined in 
a previous work,? for things to be in “ contact ” they 
must have their extremities together, only those 
things would be in contact with one another, which, 
possessing definite magnitudes and a definite posi- 
tion, have their extremities together. Now, since 
position belongs to such things as also have a “ place,”’ 
and the primary differentiation of “ place ” is “ above”’ 
and “ below” and other such pairs of opposites, all 
things which are in contact with one another would 
have “ weight ” and “ lightness,” either both of these 
qualities or one or other of them. Now such things 
are capable of “ acting ” and “ being acted upon ” ; 
so that it is clear that those things are of a nature 
to be in contact with one another, the extremities 
of whose separate magnitudes are “ together ” and 
which are capable of moving one another and being 
moved by one another. But, since that which moves 
does not always move that which is moved in the 
same way, but one mover must move by being it- 
self moved, and another while itself remaining un- 
moved, it is clear that we must speak in the same 
terms about that which “ acts’’; for the “ moving 
thing ” is said to “ act ’’ (in a sense) and the “ acting 
thing ” to “ move.”’ There is, however, a difference, 
and a distinction must be made; for not every 
“mover ” can “ act,” if we are going to employ the 
term “ agent” in contrast to the term “ patient,” 
and the term “ patient” is applied only to those 
things for which the movement is an “ affection ’’® 


2 See Met. x. 1022 b 15 ff. 
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(an “ affection,” that is, such as whiteness and heat, 
in virtue of which they only undergo “ alteration ‘D): 
whereas to “ move ”’ is a wider term than to “ act.” 
But this, at any rate, is clear, that there is a sense in 
which the things which move can come into contact 
with the things which are capable of being moved, 
and a sense in which they cannot do so. But the 
distinction between contact in the most general sense 
and “ reciprocal contact ”’ is that, in the first sense, 
two objects should have position and that one should 
be capable of moving and the other of being moved ; 
in the second sense, that there should be onc thing 
capable of moving and another of being moved, 
possessing, respectively, the qualities of “ agent” 
and “ patient.” Generally, no doubt, if one thing 
touches another, the latter also touches the former ; 
for almost all things, when they move, cause motion 
in the things which stand in their way, and in these 
cases that which touches must, and obviously does, 
touch that which touches it. But it is possible, as 
we say sometimes, for that which causes motion 
merely to touch that which is moved, and that which 
touches need not touch something which touches it ; 
but because things of the same kind impart motion 
by being moved, it seems to follow necessarily that 
they touch that which touches them. Hence, if any- 
thing causes motion without being itself moved, it 
might touch that which is moved, though not itself 
touched by anything; for we say sometimes that 
a man who grieves us “touches’”’ us, though we 
ourselves do not “touch” him. So much for our 
definition of contact in the realm of Nature. 

7. Next we must deal with “ action” and ‘“ pas- 
sion.’ We haye inherited conflicting accounts from 
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our predecessors. For most of them agree in de- ee 
claring that (i) like is always unaffected by like be- philo- 
cause, of two things which are like, neither is, they 8°Pher- 
argue, at all more liable than the other to act or to be 

acted upon (for all the same properties belong in a 

like degree to things which are like), and (ii) things 
which are unlike and different are naturally disposed 

to reciprocal action and passion ; for, when the lesser 

fire is destroyed by the greater, it is said to be thus 
affected owing to its contrariety, the great being 

the contrary of the small. Democritus, however, in 
disagreement with all other philosophers, held a view 
peculiar to himself; for he says that the agent and 

the patient are the same and alike, for (he declares) 

it is not possible for things which are “ other” and 
different to be affected by one another, but even if 

two things which are “ other ” do act in any way upon 

one another, this occurs to them not in as much as 

they are “ other,” but because some identical pro- 
perty belongs to them both. 

These, then, are the views expressed, and it appears 
that those who so expressed them were obviously 
in opposition to one another. But the reason of this 
opposition is that each school, when they ought to 
have viewed the problem as a whole, in fact only 
stated part of the truth. For, firstly, it is reasonable 
to hold that that which is like another thing, that is, 
in every respect absolutely without difference from 
it, cannot be in any way affected by the other thing 
which is like it. (For why should one be more likely 
to act than the other? And if like can be affected 
by like, it can also be affected by itself; yet, if that 
were so—if like were liable to act qua like—nothing 
would be indestructible or immovable, for everything 
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will move itself.) And, secondly, the same thing 
happens if there is complete difference and no kind 
of identity. [For whiteness could not be affected in 
any degree by line, or line by whiteness, except per- 
haps incidentally, if, for example, it happened that 
the line was white or black ; for unless the two things 
are contraries or made up of contraries, one cannot 
displace the other from its natural condition. But, 
since only sueh things as possess contrariety or are 
themselves actual contraries—and not any chance 
things—are naturally adapted to be acted upon and 
to act, both “ agent” and “ patient ”’ must be alike 
and identical in kind, but unlike and contrary in 
species. For body is by nature adapted so as to be 
affected by body, flavour by flavour, colour by colour, 
and in general that which is of the same kind by 
something else of the same kind; and the reason of 
this is that contraries are always within the same kind, 
and it is contraries which act and are acted upon 
reciprocally. Hence “‘ agent” and “ patient ”’ are Aristotle’s 
necessarily in one sense the same, and in another S¢iutten of 
sense ‘ other ” and unlike one another; and since and Hee 
‘agent’ and “ patient ” are identical in kind and ?*°"™" 
like, but unlike in species, and it is contraries which 
have these characteristics, it is clear that contraries 
and their “intermediates ” are capable of being 
affected and of acting reciprocally—indced it is 
entirely these processes which constitute passing- 
away and coming-to-be. 

It is, then, now reasonable to hold both that fire 
heats and that what is cold cools and, in general, 
that what is active assimilates that which is passive 
to itself; for the agent and patient are contrary to 
one another, and coming-to-be is a process into the 
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contrary, so that the patient must change into the 
agent, since only thus will coming-to-be be a process 
into the contrary. And it is reasonable to suppose 
that both schools, though they do not express the 
same views, are yet in touch with the nature of things. 
Tor we sometimes say that it is the substratum which 
is acted upon (for example, we talk of a man as being 
restored to health and warmed and chilled and so 
on), and sometimes we say that what is cold is being 
warmed and what is ill is being restored to health. 
Both these ways of putting the case are true (and 
similarly with the agent : for at one time we say that 
it is the man that causes heat, and at another time 
that it is that which is hot ; for in one sense it is the 
matter which is acted upon and in another sense it 
is the “ contrary ’’). One school, therefore, directed 
its attention to the substratum and thought that the 
agent and patient must possess something identical, 
the other school, with its attention on the contraries, 
held the opposite view. 

We must suppose that the same account holds 
good of “ action” and “ passion ”’ as about moving 
and being moved. For “ move ”’ is also used in two 
senses; for that in which the original source of 
motion resides is generally held to cause motion (for 
the original source is the first of causes), and so also 
is that which is last in relation to that which is moved @ 
and to the process of coming-to-be. Similarly, too, 
in the case of the agent; for we speak of the doctor, 
and also of wine, as healing. Now, in motion, there 
is nothing to prevent the first mover being unmoved 
(in fact in some cases it is actually necessary), but 
the last mover always causes motion by itself being 
moved ; and-in action, there is nothing to prevent 
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theefirst agent being unaffected, but the last agent 
is itself also affected. For those things which have 
“not the same matter act without being themselves 
affected (for example, the art of the physician which, 
while it causes health, is not itself acted upon by 
that which is being healed), but food, while it acts, 
is itself all somehow acted upon, .for, while it acts, 
it is at the same time being heated or cooled or 
affected in some other way. Now the art of the 
physician is, as it were, an original source, while the 
food is, as it were, the final mover and in contact with 
that which is moved. 

Of the things, then, which are capable of acting, 
those of which the form does not consist in matter 
are not affected, but those of which the form consists 
in matter are liable to be affected ; for we say that 
the matter of either of the two opposed things alike 
is the same, so to speak, being, as it were, a kind *; 
and that which is capable of being hot must become 
hot, if that which is capable of heating is present and 
near to it. Therefore, as has been said, some of the 
active agencies are unaffected, while others are liable 
to be acted upon; and what holds good of motion 
is also true of the active agencies ; for as in motion 
the first mover is unmoved, so among active agencies 
the first agent is unaffected. The active agency is 
a cause, as being the source from which the origin 
of the movement comes, but the end in view is not 
“active ” (hence health is not active, except meta- 
phorically) ; for, when the agent is present, the 
patient becomes something, but when “ states”? 
are present, the patient no longer “ becomes ” but 
already “‘is,’”’ and the “ forms,’’ that is the “ ends,” 
are a kind of “ state,” but the matter, qua matter, 
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is passive. Now fire holds the heat embodied in 
matter : but, if there were such a thing as “ the hot ” 
apart from matter, it could not be acted upon at all. 
Heat, therefore, perhaps cannot exist separately ; 
but, if there are any such separate existences, what 
we are saying would be true of them also. Let this, 
then, be our explanation of “ action ” and “ passion,” 
and when they exist, and why and how. 

8. Let us now go back and discuss how it is possible How do | 
for action and passion to occur. Some people hold ;,#¢tion’ 
that each patient is acted upon when the last agent “ passion” 
—the agent in the strictest sense—enters in through os 
certain pores, and they say that it is in this way that 
we also see and hear and employ our other senses. 
Furthermore, they say that things are seen through 
air and water and the other transparent bodies, 
because they have pores, which, owing to their 
minuteness, are invisible, but are set close together 
and in rows, and are more transparent the closer 
together and in more serried array they are. 

Some philosophers (including Empedocles) held the | 
this theory as regards certain bodies, not confining itera 
it to those which act and are acted upon ; but mixture Empedocles. 
also, they assert, takes place only between bodies 
whose pores are symmetrical with one another. The 
most methodical theory, however, and the one of 
most general application has been that enunciated 
by Leucippus and Democritus, taking what is the 
natural starting-point. For some of the ancient 
thinkers # held that ‘‘ what is *” must necessarily be 
one and immovable ; for they argued that the void 
does not exist, but that, if there is not a void existing 
separately, ‘‘ what is” could not be moved; nor, 
again, could there be a multiplicity of things, since 
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there is nothing which keeps them apart ; and they 

declare that, if one holds that the universe is not 

continuous but maintains contact in separation, this 

does not differ from saying that things are ““ many ” 

(and not “one ”’) and that there is a void. For if 

the universe is divisible throughout, there is no “ one,”’ 

and therefore no ‘“‘ many,” but the whole is void ; but 

to suppose that it is divisible at one point but not 

at another seems like a baseless invention. For how 

far is it divisible ? And why is part of the whole in- 

divisible and a plenum, aud part divided ? Moreover, 

they say that it is equally necessary to deny the 

existence of motion. As a result, then, of these 

arguments, going beyond and disregarding sense- 

perception, on the plea that they ought to follow 

reason, they assert that the universe is one and 

immovable ; some add that it is infinite as well, for 

the limit would be a limit against the void. Some 

philosophers, then, set forth their views about the 

truth in this manner and based them on these grounds. 

Furthermore, though these opinions seem to follow 

logically from the arguments, yet, in view of the facts, 

to hold them seems almost madness ; for no madman 

is so out of his senses as to hold that fire and ice are 

“one”; it is only between things whieh are good 

and things which, through habit, seem to be good, 

that some people, in their madness, see no difference. 
Leucippus, however, thought that he had argu- The 

ments, which, while agreeing with sense-perception, | {toms and 

would not do away with coming-to-be and passing- theories 

away, or motion, or the multiplicity of things whieh an bein 

are. While making these concessions to things as ‘Titus. 

they appear, and conceding to those who postulate 

the oneness of things ¢ that there could not be motion 
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without a void, he declares that the void is ‘‘ not 
being,” and nothing of “ what is” is “ not being ”’ ; 
for ““ what is” in the strictest sense is a complete 
plenum. “ But this ‘ plenum,’”’ he says, “ is not one 
but many things of infinite number, and invisible 
owing to the minuteness of their bulk. These are 
carried along in the void (for there is a void) and, 
when they come together, they cause coming-to-be 
and, when they dissolve, they cause passing-away. 
They act and are acted upon where they happen to 
come into contact (for there they are not one), and 
they generate when they are placed together and 
intertwined. But from that which is truly one, a 
multiplicity could never come-into-being, nor a one 
from the truly many ; but this is impossible. But ” 
(just as Empedocles and some of the other philo- 
sophers say that things are acted upon through their 
pores) “all ‘ alteration’ and all ‘ passion ’ occur in 
this way, dissolution and passing-away taking place 
by means of the void, and likewise also growth, when 
solids creep into the voids.”’ 

Empedocles, too, is almost compelled to take the 
same view as Leucippus ; for he says that there are 
certain solids, but they are indivisible, unless there 
are continuous pores throughout. But this is im- 
possible ; for then there will be nothing solid except 
the pores, but the whole will be void. It necessarily 
follows, therefore, that those things which are in 
contact are indivisible, but the spaces between them, 
which he calls pores, must be void. This is also 
Leucippus’ view about “‘ action ” and “ passion.” 

These, then, are, roughly speaking, the accounts 
given of the way in which some things ‘‘ act” and 
other things~are ‘“‘ acted upon.” As regards this 
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school,?it is obvious what their views are and how they 
state them, and they are clearly more or less consistent 
with the suppositions which they adopt. This is less 
clearly the case with the other school; for example, 
it is not clear how, in the view of Empedocles, there 
are to be coming-to-be and passing-away and “ altera- 
tion.” For to the other school > the primary bodies, 
from which originally bodies are composed and into 
which ultimately they are dissolved, are indivisible, 
differing only in structure ; but to Empedocles, it 
is clear that all the other bodies, down to the elements, 
have their coming-to-be and passing-away, but it 
is not evident how the accumulated mass of the ele- 
ments themselves comes-to-be and passes-away ; nor 
is it possible for him to give an explanation without 
asserting that there is also an element of fire and like- 
wise of all the other kinds, as Plato has stated in the 


Timaeus.© Vor Plato is so far from giving the same Plato’s 


account as Leucippus that, while both of them declare 
that the elementary constituents are indivisible and 
determined of figures, (2) Leucippus holds that the 
indivisibles are solid, Plato that they are planes, and 
(6) Leucippus declares that they are determined by 
an infinite number of figures, Plato by a defi- 
nite number. It is from these indivisibles that the 
comings-to-be and dissolutions result : according to 
Leucippus, through the void and through the con- 
tact (for it is at the point of contact that each body 
is divisible) ; according to Plato, as a result of contact 
only, for he denies that a void exists. 

Now we have dealt with indivisible planes in 
earlier discussions 4; but with regard to indivisible 
solids, let us leave for the moment further discussion 


° 53 4 ff.” 4 De Caelo 298 b 33 ff. 
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of what they involve and deal with them in a short of the 

digression. Itisa necessary part of the theory ¢ that can govount 
each “ indivisible ”’ is incapable of being acted upon for ace 

(for it cannot be acted upon except through the void) pa: aon ” 
and incapable of producing an effect on anything 
else ; for it cannot be either cold or hard. Yet it 

is certainly strange that heat can only be attributed 

to the spherical figure; for then it necessarily 
follows that its contrary, cold, must belong to another 

of the figures. It is also strange if these properties, 

I mean heat and cold, belong to the indivisibles, 
while heaviness and lightness and hardness and soft- 
ness are not going to belong. Yet Democritus says 
that the more each of the indivisibles exceeds, the 
heavier it is, so that clearly it is also hotter. Being 

of this kind, it is impossible that the indivisibles should 

not be acted upon by one another, for example, the 

slightly hot should be acted upon by what far sur- 
passes it in heat. Again, if an indivisible can be 

hard, it can also be soft; and the soft is always 

so-called because it can be acted upon; for that 
which yields to pressure is soft. But, further, it is 

strange that no property except figure should attach 

to the indivisible ; and that, if properties do attach 

to them, only one should attach to each, e.g. that one 

“indivisible ’’ should be cold and another hot ; for, 

then, neither would their substance be uniform. It 

is equally impossible, too, that more than one pro- 

perty should belong to one indivisible, for, being 

indivisible, it will possess these properties in the 
same place; so that if it is acted upon by being 
chilled, it will also, in this way, act or be acted upon 

in some other way. And similarly with the other 
properties also; for this problem also confronts in 
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® See Phys. 190 b 24, 192 a 1 ff, 
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the same way both those who assert that “ indi- 
visibles ”’ are solid and those who say they are planes, 
for they cannot become either rarer or denser, because 
there can be no void in the “‘ indivisibles.”” Further, 
it is strange that there should be small “ indivisibles ”’ 
but not large ones; for it is natural to suppose at 
this stage that the larger bodies are more liable to 
be shattered than the small, for the former, like 
large things in general, are easily dissolved, since 
they come into collision with many other bodies. 
But why should indivisibility in general attach to 
small things rather than large? Furthermore, is the 
substance of all these solids uniform or does it differ 
in different groups, as if, for example, some were 
fiery and some earthy in their bulk? For if they are 
all of one substance, what has separated them from 
one another ? Or why do they not become one when 
they come into contact, just as water does when it 
touches water? For there is no difference between 
the two cases. But if they belong to different classes, 
what are their different qualities ? Indeed it is clear 
that we ought to postulate that these classes rather 
than the “ figures’ are the origins and causes of 
the resulting phenomena. Moreover, if they were 
different in substance they would act and be acted 
upon reciprocally if they touched one another. Again, 
what sets these in motion? For if it is something 
other than themselves, they must be liable to be 
acted upon ; but, if each is its own mover either it 
will be divisible, in part causing motion and in part 
being moved, or contraries will belong to it in the 
same respect, and the matter of it will be not only 
arithmetically but also potentially one.* 

As for those who say that the processes of being 
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* j.e. the body is none the less impenetrable, even if it is 
held that the pores, though a contain bodies, are them- 


selves, gua pores, empty channels 
> i.e. the very fact that a body is everywhere divisible 


makes it possible to open up a channel in it. 
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acted upon occur through movement in the pores, 
if this happens although the pores are filled, the pores 
are an unnecessary supposition; for if the whole 
body is acted upon at all in this way, it would be 
acted upon in the same way even if it had no pores, 
in its own continuous self. Again, how is it possible 
to carry out the process of seeing through a medium 
as they describe it? Tor it is not possible to pene- 
trate through the transparent bodies either at the 
points of contact or through the pores, if each pore 
is full. For how will this condition differ from the 
possession of no pores at all? For the whole will 
be equally full throughout. Furthermore, if these 
channels, though they must contain bodies, are void, 
the same result will occur again®; but if they are 
of such a size that they cannot admit any body, it 
is absurd to suppose that there is a small void but 
not a big one, of whatever size it be, or to think that 
“a void” means anything except a space for a body ; 
so that it is clear that there will be a void equal in 
cubic capacity to every body. 

In general, then, it is superfluous to postulate the 
existence of pores ; for if the agent effects nothing 
by contact, neither will it effect anything by passing 
through pores. If, however, it effects anything by 
contact, then, even without there being any pores, 
some of those things which are by nature adapted 
for reciprocal effect of this kind will be acted upon, 
while others will act. It is clear, therefore, from what 
we have said that it is either false or useless to talk 
of pores of the kind which some people suppose to 
exist, and, since bodies are everywhere divisible, it 
is ridiculous to postulate pores at all ; for since bodies 
are divisible, they can be separated into parts.? 
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? It is difficult to extract any meaning from this sentence 
as it stands. Joachim supposes a lacuna after 77 5¢ 7. 
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9. Let us now deal with the question about the Aristotle's 
way in which existences have the power of generating @ypianation 
and of acting and being acted upon, starting from one tee: 
the principle which we have often enunciated. For” ~ 
if there exists that which is potentially of a certain 
kind as well as that which is actually so, it is of a 
nature, in so far as it is what it is, to be acted upon 
in every part, and not in some part but not in another, 
and to a more or a less extent according as it is more 
or less of that particular nature ; and one might 
speak of pores as having a particular nature in a 
greater degree, just as there are veins of substance 
which can be acted upon which stretch continuously 
in metals which are being mined. Every body, then, 
which is coherent and one is not acted upon; and 
this is equally true of bodies which do not touch 
either each other or other bodies which are of a 
nature to act or be acted upon. Fire is an example 
of what I mean: it heats not only when it is in con- 
tact with something, but also if it is at a distance ; 
for it heats the air, and the air heats the body, being 
of a nature both to act and to be acted upon. But 
having enunciated the theory that a body is acted 
upon in one part but not in another, we must first 
make the following declaration? : if the magnitude 
is not everywhere divisible, but there is a divisible 
body or plane, no body would be liable to be acted 
upon throughout, but neither would any body be 
continuous ; but, if this is not true and every body 
is divisible, there is no difference between “ having 
been divided but being in contact” and “ being 
divisible ”’ ; for if it is possible for a body to be “‘ sepa- 
rated at the points of contact ’”—a phrase which some 
people use—then, even if it has not yet been divided, 
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¢ The other two being a¢q (ch. 6) and zoey xal mdoxew 
(chs. 7-9). 
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it will be in a condition of having been divided ; for 
since it can be divided, nothing impossible results. 
And, in general, it is strange that it should happen 
in this way only, namely, if the bodies are being 
split; for this theory does away with “ alteration,” 
whereas we see the same body remaining in a state 
of continuity, though it is at one time liquid and at 
another solid, and it has not undergone this change by 
“ division ” or‘‘ composition,” nor yet by “turning and 
“mutual contact,” as Democritus declares ; for it has 
not become solid instead of liquid through any change 
of arrangement or alteration of its substance, nor do 
there exist in it those hard and congealed particles 
which are indivisible in their bulk, but it is liquid and at 
another time hard and congealed uniformly through- 
out. Llurthermore, it is also impossible for there to 
be growth and diminution ; for if there shall be any 
addition—as opposed to a change in the whole, either 
by the admixture of something or by a change in the 
bady itself—no part of it will have become greater. 

Let this, then, be our explanation of the way in 
which things generate and act and come into being 
and are acted upon by one another, and the manner 
in which these processes can occur and the impossible 
theories which some philosophers enunciate. 

10. It now remains to consider ‘‘ mixture ” by the 
same kind of method; for this is the third of the 
subjects originally proposed. We must consider 
what “‘ mixture’ is and what it is that can be mixed 
and of what things mixture is a property and how ; 
and, further, whether there is such a thing as mixture, 
or is it a fiction. For, according to some people, it is 
impossible for one thing to be mixed with another ; 
for (a) if the ingredients still exist and are not altered 
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* i.e. “white” and “knowledge” cannot exist by them- 
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at all, they are no more mixed than they were before, 
but are in a similar state ; and (6) if one ingredient 
is destroyed, they have not been mixed, but one 
ingredient exists while the other does not, whereas 
mixture is composed of ingredients which remain 
what they were before ; and in the same way (c) even 
if, both the ingredients having come together, each 
of them has been destroyed, there is no mixture ; for 
things which have no existence at all cannot have 
been mixed. 

This argument, then, seems to seek to define in 
what respect ‘‘ mixing ” differs from coming-to-be and 
passing-away, and how that which is ‘‘ mixed ” differs 
from that which comes-to-be and passes-away ; for 
obviously “‘ mixture,” if there is such a thing, must 
be something different. When, therefore, these ques- 
tions have been cleared up, our difficulties would be 
solved. 

Now we do not say that wood has mixed with fire 
nor that it mixes, when it is burning, either with its 
own particles or with the fire, but we say that the 
fire comes-to-be and the wood passes-away. Similarly 
we do not say that the food mixes with the body or 
that the shape mixes with the wax and so forms the 
lump. Nor can “ body” and “ white ” be ‘‘ mixed” 
together, nor, in general, can “ properties” and 
“states ” be mixed with “things”; for we see them 
persisting unchanged. Again, “ white ” and ‘“‘ know- 
ledge ” cannot be mixed together, nor any of the 
terms which cannot be used separately.* This is 
what is wrong in the theory of those who hold that 
formerly all things were together and mixed; for 


selves; a man can be “ white ”’ and “learned,” but these attri- 
butes can only exist as properties of someone. 
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everything cannot be mixed with everything, but 
each of the ingredients which are mixed must origi- 
nally exist separately, and no property can have a se- 
parate existence. Since, however, some things have 
a potential, and other things an actual, existence, it 
is possible for things which combine in a mixture 
to “ be” in one sense and “ not-be ” in another, the 
resulting compound formed from them being actually 
something different but cach ingredient being still 
potentially what it was before they were mixed and 
not destroyed. (This is the difficulty which arose in 
our earlier argument, and it is clear that the ingredi- 
ents of a mixture first come together after having 
been separate and can be separated again.) They 
do not actually persist as “ body ” and “ white,” nor 
are they destroyed (either one or both of them), for 
their potentiality is preserved. Let us, therefore, 
dismiss these questions, but the problem closely con- 
nected with them must be discussed, namely, whether 
mixture is something relative to perception. 

When the ingredients of the mixture have been 
divided into such smal] particles and so set side by 
side with one another that each is not apparent to 
the sense-perception, have they then been mixed? 
Or is this not so, and is mixture of such a nature that 
every particle of one ingredient is side by side with 
a particle of the other ingredient ? The term cer- 
tainly is used in the former sense ; for instance, we 
say that barley is mixed with wheat when each grain 
of barley is placed side by side with a grain of wheat. 
But if every body is divisible, then since body mixed 
with body is made up of like parts, every part of each 
ingredient ought to be side by side with a part of the 
other. But since it is not possible for a body to be 
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divided into its smallest parts and “ composition ” 
and mixture are not the same thing but different, it 
is clear (a) that we must not say that the ingredients, 
if they are,preserved in small particles, are mixed 
(for this will be “ composition ” and not “ blending ” 
or “ mixing,” nor will the part show the same ratio 
between its constituents as the whole; but we say 
that, if mixing has taken place, the mixture ought 
to be uniform throughout, and, just as any part of 
water is water, so any part of what is blended should 
be the same as the whole. But if mixing is a com- 
position of small particles, none of these things will 
happen, but the ingredients will only be mixed 
according to the standard of sense-perception, and 
the same thing will be a mixture to one man, if he 
has not sharp sight, but to the eyes of Lynceus ¢ 
will not be mixed) ; it is also clear (6) that we must 
not say that things are mixed by means of a division 
whereby every part of one ingredient is set by the 
side of a part of the other; for it is impossible for 
them to be thus divided. Either, then, there is no 
mixing, or another explanation must be given of the 
way in which it oceurs. 

Now, as we maintained, some of those things which 
exist are capable of action and others capable of 
being acted upon by them. Some things, then, 
namely, those whose matter is the same, “ recipro- 
cate,” that is, are capable of acting and being acted 
upon by one another, while other things, namely, 
those which have not the same matter, act but are 
not liable to be acted upon. Of the latter, then, no 
mixing is possible; hence, neither the art of healing 
nor health mixing with the patients’ bodies can pro- 
duce health.. But of things which are capable of 
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action and capable of being acted upon, those which 
are easily divisible, when many of one of them are 
compounded with few of another or a large bulk with 
a small, do not produce a mixture but an increase of 
the predominant ingredient, for there is a change 
of the other ingredient into the predominant. (For 
example, a drop of wine does not mix with ten thou- 
sand measures of water, for its form is dissolved and 
it changes so as to become part of the total volume 
of water.) But when there is some sort of balance 
between the “ active powers,” then each changes from 
its own nature into the predominant ingredient, 
without, however, becoming the other but something 
between the two with common properties. 

It is clear, therefore, that those agents are capable 
of admixture which show contrariety, for these can 
be acted upon by one another ; and they mix all the 
better if small particles of the one ingredient are 
set side by side with small particles of the other, for 
then they more easily and more quickly cause a 
change in one another, whereas a large quantity of 
one takes a long time to be affected in this way by 
a large quantity of the other. Hence, those of the 
divisible and susceptible materials whose form is 
easily modified are capable of mixture ; for they are 
easily divided into small particles (for that is what 
“to be easily modified in form ” means) ; for example, 
the liquids are the most “ mixable ”’ of bodies, since 
of “ divisibles ”’ liquid is the most easily modified in 
form, provided it is not viscous (for viscous liquids 
merely increase the volume and bulk). But when 
one only of the ingredients is susceptible to action— 
or is excessively susceptible, while the other in- 
gredient is only slightly so—the result of the mixture 
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of the two is no greater in volume or very little 
greater, as happens when tin and copper are mixed. 
For some things adopt a hesitant and wavering atti- 
tude towards one another, for they appear somehow 
to be only slightly “ mixable,” one, as it were, acting 
in a ‘receptive’ manner, the other asa ‘‘form.” This 
is what happens with these metals; the tin almost 
disappears as though it were a property of the copper 
without any material of its own and, after being 
mixed, almost vanishes, having only given its colour 
to the copper. And the same thing happens in other 
instances too. 

It is clear, then, from what has been said, that there 
is such a process as mixing, and what it is, and how 
it occurs, and what kind of existing things are “ mix- 
able,” seeing that some things are of such a nature 
as to be acted upon by one another and easily modi- 
fied in shape and easily divisible. For it does not 
necessarily follow either that they are destroyed by 
having been mixed, or that they simply remain 
still the same, or that their “ mixture ” is composi- 
tion, or only dependent on perception; but any- 
thing is ““ mixable ” which, being easily modified in 
shape, is capable of acting or being acted upon, and 
is ‘“ mixable ” with something of the same kind as 
itself (for the term “ mixable ” is used in relation to 
something else which is also called “ mixable ”’), and 
mixture is the union of “ mixables,’” when they have 
undergone alteration. 
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1. We have now dealt with the way in which mixture, Chapters 
contact and action-and-passion are attributable toe W ——— 
things which undergo natural change; we have, to-be and 
passes-away 
moreover, explained how unqualified coming-to-be consists of 
and passing-away exist, and with what they are ements, 
concerned and owing to what cause they occur. pom 
Similarly, we have dealt with “ alteration ” and ex- $0gMe. 
plained how it differs from coming-to-be and passing- they and 


how do they 
away. It remains to consider the so-called elements combine ! 


of bodies. 

Coming-to-be and passing-away occur in all natu- Views held 
rally constituted substances, if we presuppose the Dy various 
existence of perceptible bodies. Some people assert 
that the matter underlying these bodies is one ; for 
example, they suppose it to be Air or Fire, or an 
intermediate between these two, but still a single 
separate body. Others hold that there are more than 
one material, some thinking that they are Fire and 
arth, others adding Air as a third, others (like 
Empedocles) adding Water as a fourth; and it is, 
they say, from the association and separation or 
alteration of these that coming-to-be and passing- 
away of things comes about. 

Let us, then, be agreed that the primary materials 
from the changes of which, either by association or 
by separation or by some other kind of change, 
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2 Plato, Timaeus 51 a. * Ibid. 49 p—50 c. 
© Ibid. 53 c ff. 4 Ibid. 49 a. 
* Phys. i. 6 and 7. 
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coming-to-be and passing-away occur, are rightly 
described as ‘‘sources”’ and “‘elements.’’ But(a) those 

who postulate that there is a single matter, besides 

the bodies which we have mentioned, and that this 

is corporeal and separable, are mistaken ; for it is 
impossible that this body can exist without “ per- 
ceptible contrariety,” for this “infinite,” which some 

say must be the source of reality, must be either 

light or heavy, or hot or cold. And (6) what is written 

in the Timaeus * is not accurately defined ; for Plato 

has not clearly stated whether his “ omnirecipient ” 

has any existence apart from the elements, nor does 

he make any use of it, after saying that it is a sub- 

stratum prior to the so-called elements, just as gold 

is the substratum of objects made of gold. (Yet put 

in this way the statement is not a happy one. Things 

of which there is coming-to-be and passing-away 

cannot be called after that out of which they have 
come-to-be, though it is possible for things which are 

altered to keep the name of that of which they are 
alterations. However, what he actually says °® is 

that by far the truest account is to say that each of 

the objects is ““ gold.’”) However, he carries the ana- 

lysis of the elements,* though they are solids, back 

o ‘‘ planes,” and it is impossible for the ‘‘ Nurse,” ¢ 

that is the primary matter, to consist of planes. Our 

theory is that there is matter of which the perceptible 

bodies consist, but that it is not separable but always Aristotle's 
accompanied by contrariety, and it is from this that ew teat 
the so-called elements come into being ; but a more ments are 
accurate account of these things has been given else- pe 
where.* However, since the primary bodies are also 3nd pena 
derived in this way from matter, we must explain trarieties.” 
about these also, reckoning as a source and as primary 
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the matter which is inseparable from, but underlies, 
the contrarieties ; for “‘ the hot ” is not matter for 
“the cold,” nor “the cold”’ for “the hot,” but the sub- 
stratum is matter for them both. Therefore, firstly, 
the potentially perceptible body, secondly, the con- 
trarieties (for example, heat and cold), and thirdly, 
Fire and Water and the like are ‘‘ sources.”” For the 
bodies in this third class change into one another 
and are not as Empedocles and others describe them * 
(otherwise alteration could not have taken place), 
whereas the contrarieties do not change. Neverthe- 
less, even so the question must be decided what kinds 
of contrariety and how many of them there are which 
are sources of body ; for all other philosophers assume 
and make use of them without stating why they are 
these and why they are of a particular number. 

2. Since, therefore, we are seeking the sources of 
perceptible bodies, and this means tangible, and 
tangible is that of which the perception is touch, it 
is clear that not all the contrarieties constitute 
“forms” and “sources” of body, but only those con- 
nected with touch; for it is in the matter of con- 
trariety that they differ, that is, tangible contraricty. 
Therefore neither whiteness and blackness, nor sweet- 
ness and bitterness, nor any of the other perceptible 
contrarieties constitute an element. Yet sight is 
prior to touch, so that its subject is also prior ; but 
it is a quality of tangible body not in virtue of its 
tangibility but because of something else, even though 
it happens to be naturally prior. 

Of the tangible differences and contrarieties them- 
selves we must distinguish which are primary. The 
following are contrarieties according to touch: hot 


4 7.e, as immutable. 
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and cold, dry and moist, heavy and light, hard and 
soft, viscous and brittle, rough and smooth, coarse 
and fine. Of these heavy and light are not active nor 
yet passive ; for they do not get their names because 
they act on something else or are acted upon by some- 
thing else; elements, on the other hand, must be 
mutually active and passive, for they mix and change 
into one another. But hot and cold, and dry and 
moist are terms of which the first pair get their names 
because they are active, the second pair because they 
are passive ; for “‘ hot ” is that which associates things 
of the same kind (for to “ dissociate,” which, they say, 
is an action of Fire, is to associate things of the same 
class, since the result is to destroy things which are 
foreign), but cold is that which brings together and 
associates alike both things which are of the same 
kind and things which are not of the same class. 
Moist? is that which, though easily adaptable to form, 
cannot be confined within limits of its own, while dry 
is that which is easily confined within its own limits 
but is not easily adaptable in form. From the moist 
and the dry are derived the fine and the coarse, the 
viscous and the brittle, the hard and the soft and the 
other contrasted pairs. For since “ capacity for filling 
up something ”’ is characteristic of the moist, because 
it is not confined within bounds but is adaptable in 
form and follows the shape of that which comes into 
contact with it,° and that which is ‘‘ fine ” is “ capable 
of filling up something ” (for it consists of small par- 
ticles, and that which consists of small particles is 
capable of filling up something, for the whole is in 


@ Aristotle means liquid. 
> ¢.g., water conforms with the shape of the vessel into 
which it is poured. 
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contact with the whole, and that which is fine consists 
of the smallest possible particles), it is clear that the 
fine is derived from the moist and the coarse derived 
from the dry. Again, the viscous is derived from the 
moist (for that which is viscous is moisture which 
has undergone a certain treatment, as in the case of 
oil), and the brittle is derived from the dry ; for the 
completely dry is brittle, so that it has become solid 
through lack of moisture. Further, the soft is derived 
from the moist (for the soft is that which gives way 
and sinks into itself but docs not change its position, 
as does the moist ; hence, too, the moist is not soft, 
but the soft is derived from the moist). The hard, 
on the other hand, is derived from the dry ; for that 
which has solidified is hard, and the solid is dry. 
Now “dry ” and “‘ moist ” are used in several senses ; 
for both moist and damp are opposed to dry, and, 
again, solid as well as dry is opposed to moist. 
But all these qualities are derived from the dry and 
the moist which we mentioned originally. For the 
dry is opposed to the damp, and the damp is that 
which has foreign moisture on its surface, soaked 
being that which is damp to its innermost depth, 
while dry is that which is deprived of foreign moisture. 
Therefore, clearly the damp will be derived from 
the moist, and the dry, which is opposed to it, will 
be derived from the primary dry. So likewise, on 
the other hand, with the moist and the solidified ; 
for moist is that which contains its own moisture in 
its depth, while soaked is that which contains foreign 
moisture there, and solidified is that which has lost 
its foreign moisture ; so that of these the latter 
derives from the dry, the former from the moist. It 
is clear, them, that all the other differences are re- 
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duced to the first four, and these cannot be further 
reduced to a lesser number; for the hot is not that 
which is essentially moist or essentially dry, nor is the 
moist essentially hot or essentially cold, nor do the 
cold and the dry fall in the category of one another 
nor in that of the hot and moist ; hence these must 
necessarily be four of these elementary qualities. 

3. Now since the elementary qualities are four in The four 
number and of these four six couples can be formed,# (engnary 
but contraries are not of a nature which permits of hols cold, 

. . a ry, moist) 
their being coupled—for the same thing cannot be by being 
hot and cold, or again, moist and dry—it is clear that founed 
the pairs of elementary qualities will be four in different 
number, hot and dry, hot and moist, and, again, stifite tour 
cold and moist, and cold and dry. And, according simple 
to theory, they have attached themselves to the Earth, Air, 
apparently simple bodies, Fire, Air, Water and {it¢ and 
Earth ; for Fire is hot and dry, Air is hot and moist 
(Air, for example, is vapour), Water is cold and moist, 
and Earth is cold and dry. Thus the variations are 
reasonably distributed among the primary bodies, 
and the number of these is according to theory. 

For all those who make out that the simple bodies 
are elements make them either one or two or three 
or four. Therefore (a) those who hold that there is 
only one and then generate everything else by con- 
densation and rarefaction, as a result make the sources 
two in number, the rare and the dense or the hot 
and the cold; for these are the creative forces, and 
“the one ”’ underlies them as matter. But (6) those 
who hold that there are two from the beginning— 
as Parmenides held that there were Fire and Earth 
—make the intermediates, Air and Water, mixtures 
of these ; and (c) the same thing is done also by 
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# It is doubtful what is meant here. The commentator 
Philoponos suggests that it was a colleetion of otherwise 
unpublished doctrines of Plato and thinks that Aristotle is 
referring to a theory of Plato that there was “‘the great” and 
“the small ”’ and a third dépy7, which was a mixture of these 
and served as matter; but there is nothing to support this 
theory. H. Hf. Joachim takes “ the Divisions ” to mean the 
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those who hold that there are three, as Plato does in 
the “ Divisions,” * for he makes ‘‘ the middle” a 
mixture. Those who hold that there are two and 
those who postulate three say practically the same 
things, except that the former divide the middle 
into two, while the latter treat it as one. But (d) 
some declare that there are four from the start, for 
instance Empedocles, though he also reduces these 
to two, for he too opposes all the others to Fire. 

Fire, however, and Air and each of the other bodies 
which we have mentioned are not simple but mixed, 
while the simple forms of them are similar to them 
but not the same as they are; for example, that 
which is like fire is “ fiery,” not fire, and that which 
is like air is “ air-like,” and similarly with the rest. 
But fire is an excess of heat, just as ice is an excess of 
cold ; for freezing and boiling are excesses, the former 
of cold, the latter of heat. If, therefore, ice is a 
freezing of moist and cold, so fire will be a boiling 
of dry and hot; and that is why nothing comes to 
be from ice or from fire. 

The simple bedies, then, being four in number, 
make up two pairs belonging to two regions; for 
Fire and Air form the body which is carried along 
towards the “ limit,’”’ while Earth and Water form the 
body which is carried along towards the centre ? ; 
and Fire and Earth are extremes and very pure, 
while Water and Air are intermediates and more 
mixed. Further, the members of each pair are con- 
trary to the members of the other pair, Water being 
the contrary of Fire, and Earth of Air, for they are 


sections in the Timaeus (35 a ff.), where Plato makes the | 
middle of his three kinds of substance a blend of the other 
two. > Cf. De Caelo 308 a 14 ff. 
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9 De Caelo 304 b 23 ff. 
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made up of different qualities. However, since they 
are four, each is described simply as possessing a single 
quality, Earth a dry rather than a cold quality, Water 
a cold rather than a moist, Air a moist rather than 
a hot, and Fire a hot rather than a dry. 

4, Since it has been determined in a former dis- The four 
cussion ? that the coming-to-be of simple bodies is ea ple 
out of one another, and at the same time, too, pang 
it is evident from sense-perception that they do in various 
come-to-be (for otherwise there would have been no ™™?°- 
alteration—for alteration is concerned with the 
qualities of tangible things), we must state (a) what 
is the manner of their reciprocal change, and (6) 
whether any one of them can come-to-be out of any 
other one of them, or some ean do so and others 
cannot. Now it is manifest that all of them are of 
such a nature as to change into one another; for 
coming-to-be is a process into contraries and out of 
contraries, and all the elements are characterized 
by contrarieties one to another, because their dis- 
tinguishing qualities are contrary. In some of them 
both qualities are contrary, for example, in Fire and 
Water (for the former is dry and hot, the latter is 
moist and cold), in others only one, for example, in 
Air and Water (for the former is moist and hot, the 
latter is moist and cold). Hence, it is clear, if we 
take a general view, that every one of them naturally 
comes-to-be out of every one of them and, if we take 
them separately, it is not difficult now to see how 
this happens ; for all will be the product of all, but 
there will be a difference owing to the greater and 
less speed and the greater and less difficulty of the 
process. For the change will be quick in those things 
which have qualities which correspond with one 
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9 atpBoda was originally used of two pieces of wood or 
bone broken away from one another and kept by the two 
parties to a contract as a means of identification. 
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another,? but slow when these do not exist, because 
it is easier for one thing to change than for many ; 
for example, Air will result from Fire by the change 
of one quality ; for Fire, as we said, is hot and dry, 
while Air is hot and moist, so that Air will result if 
the dry is overpowered by the moist. Again, Water 
will result from Air, if the hot is overpowered by the 
cold; for Air, as we said, is hot and moist, while 
Water is cold and moist, so that Water will result if 
the hot undergoes a change. In the same way, too, 
Earth will result from Water, and Fire from Earth ; 
for both members of each pair have qualities which 
correspond to one another, since Water is moist and 
cold, and Earth is cold and dry, and so, when the 
moist is overpowered, Earth will result. Again, since 
Fire is dry and hot, and Earth is cold and dry, if 
the cold were to pass away, Fire will result from 
Earth. 

It is clear, therefore, that the coming-to-be of 
simple bodies will be cyclical; and this manner of 
change will be very easy, because the corresponding 
qualities are already present in the elements which 
are next to one another. The change, however, from 
Fire to Water and from Air to Earth, and again from 
Water and Earth to Air and Fire can take place, but 
is more difficult, because the change involves more 
stages. Vor if Fire is to be produced from Water, 
both the cold and the moist must be made to pass- 
away; and, again, if Air is to be produced from 
Earth, both the cold and the dry must be made to 
pass-away. In like manner, too, if Water and Earth 
are to be produced from Fire and Air, there must 
be a change of both qualities. This method of coming- 
to-be is, therefore, a lengthier process ; but if one 
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* i.e, those which pass into one another by the “ cyclical ” 
process described in 331 b 2 ff. 
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quality of each element were to be made to pass away, 
the change will be easier but not reciprocal; but 
from Fire and Water will come Earth and (alterna- 
tively) Air, and from Air and Earth Fire and (alter- 
natively) Water; for when the cold of the Water 
and the dryness of the Fire have passed-away, there 
will be Air (for the heat of the Fire and the moisture 
of the Water are left), but, when the heat of the Fire 
and the moisture of the Water have passed-away, 
there will be Earth, because the dryness of the Fire 
and the cold of the Water are left. In the same 
manner also Fire and Water will result from Air and 
Earth ; for when the heat of the Air and the dryness 
of the Earth pass-away, there will be Water (for the 
moisture of the Air and the cold of the Earth are 
left), but when the moisture of the Air and the cold 
of the Earth have passed-away, there will be Fire, 
because the heat of the Air and the dryness of the 
Earth, which are, as we saw, the constituents of 
Fire, are left. Now the manner in which Fire comes- 
to-be is confirmed by our sense-perception; for 
flame is the most evident form of Fire, and flame is 
burning smoke, and smoke is composed of Air and 
Earth. , 

No change, however, into any of the bodies can 
take place from the passing-away of one of the 
elements in each of them taken in their consecutive 
order,* because either the same or the contrary 
qualities are left in the pair, and a body cannot come- 
to-be out of identical or contrary qualities; for 
example, it would not result if the dryness of Fire 
and the moisture of the Air were to pass-away (for 
the heat is left in both), but, if the heat passes-away 
from both, the contraries, dryness and moisture, are 
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* See Phys. 224 a 21 ff. 
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left. So likewise with the others too; for in all the 
consecutive elements there exists one identical and 
one contrary quality. It is, therefore, at the same 
time clear that some elements come-to-be by being 
transformed from one into one by the passing-away 
of one quality, but others come-to-be by being trans- 
formed from two into one by the passing-away of 
more than one quality. We have now stated that 
all the elements come-to-be from any one of them, 
and how their change into one another takes 
place. 

5. Let us, however, proceed to discuss the following Restate- 
points about them. If Water, Air and the like are, Mont of the 
as some people hold, matter for the natural bodies, ae 
there must be either one or two or more than two of om 
them. Now they cannot all of them be one (for evidence. 
example, they cannot all be Air or Water or Fire or 
Earth), because change is into contraries.¢ Yor if 
they were all Air, then, if Air continues to exist, 
“alteration” will take place and not coming-to-be. 
Furthermore, no one holds that Water is at the same 
time also Air or any other element. There will, then, 
be a contrariety (or difference),’ and the other member 
of this contrariety will belong to some other element, 
for example, heat will belong to Fire. Fire, however, 
will certainly not be “hot air’; for such a change is 
an “‘ alteration” and also is not observed to happen. 
Another reason, too, is that, if Air is to be produced 
from Fire, it will be due to the changing of heat into 
its contrary. This contrary, therefore, will belong 
to Air, and Air will be something cold; hence it is 
impossible for Fire to be “ hot air,” for, in that case, 


> ¢g., if Air isto alter into Fire, we must assign one of a 
pair of contrary qualities to Air and the other to Fire, 
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Aristotle’s mpurn dan. 
i.e. without having some quality attached to it. 
This was the doctrine of Anaximander. 
The ‘* boundless ” cannot exist without being qualified 
by a contrary ; if it is qualified by a contrary, it is one of the 
elements. 

¢ je. there can be no simple bodies but Earth, Air, Fire 
and Water. 1 Timaeus 54 8-p. ° 33a, 12. 

4 See 331 a 23 ff. and note. 
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the same thing will be hot and cold. Both Fire and 
Air will, therefore, be something else which is the 
same, that is, there will be some other “ matter ” 4 
which is common to both. 

The same argument holds good of all the elements 
and shows that there is no single one of them from 
which all are derived. Yet neither is there anything 
other than these from which they come, for example, 
an intermediate between air and water (coarser than 
Air, but finer than Water) or between Air and Fire 
(coarser than Fire, but finer than Air). For the 
intermediate will be Air and Fire with the addition 
of a pair of contraries ; but one of the contraries will 
be a privation, so that it is impossible for the inter- 
mediate to exist by itself,? as some people ° declare 
that the “ boundless ’’ or “ all-embracing ” exists ; it 
is, therefore, one of the elements (it does not matter — 
which), or nothing.4 

If, therefore, there is nothing—nothing perceptible 
at any rate—prior to the four elements, these must 
be all that there are *; it follows, therefore, neces- 
sarily, that they must either persist and be unable 
to change into one another, or they must undergo 
change, either all of them or some of them only, as 
Plato wrote in the Timaeus.’ Now it has been shown 
above 2 that they must change into one another; 
and it has previously been stated that they do not 
come-to-be equally quickly from one another, because 
elements which have a corresponding quality * come- 
to-be more quickly out of one another, while those 
which have not this do so more slowly. If, therefore, 
the contrariety, in virtue of which they change, is 
one, the elements must be two ; for the matter, which 
is imperceptible and inseparable, is the intermediate 
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a Bk. I. chs. 2 and 3. 
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between them. But since the elements are seen 
to be more than two, the contrarieties would be at 
least two; but if the latter are two, the elements 
cannot be three but must be four, as is evidently the 
ease; for the couples are of that number, since, 
though six are possible, two of these cannot occur 
because they are contrary to one another. 

These matters have been dealt with before,* but 
that, when the elements change into one another, 
it is impossible for any one of them, whether at the 
end or in the middle of the series, to be a “ source’ 
is clear from the following considerations. There 
will be no “ source ” at the ends, since they will all 
be Fire or Earth; and this is the same as arguing 
that all things are derived from Fire or Earth. That 
the “ source ”’ cannot be in the middle either—as some 
people hold that Air changes both into Fire and into 
Water, and Water both into Air and into Earth, while 
the end-elements are not further changed into one 
another—is clear from these considerations. There 
must be a halt, and the process cannot continue in 
either direction in a straight line to infinity ; for, 
otherwise, the number of contrarieties belonging to 
a single element will be infinite. Let FE stand for 
Earth, W for Water, A for Air and F for Fire. Then 
(a), if A changes into F and W, there will be a con- 
trariety attaching to AF’. Let this contrariety be 
whiteness and blackness. Again (6), if A changes 
into W, there will be another contrariety ; for W is 
not the same as I’, Let this contrariety be dryness (D) 
and moisture (M). If, then, the whiteness persists, 
Water will be moist and white ; if not, Water will be 
black, for change is into contraries. Water, therefore, 
must be either white or black. Let it, then, be the 
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first of these. Similarly, D will also belong to F ; there 
fore a change into Water will be possible also for Fire 
(F) ; for it has qualities which are contrary to those of 
Water, since Fire was first black and then dry, while 
Water was first moist and then white. Itis clear, then, 
that the change of all the elements from one another 
will be possible, and that, in the above examples, E 
(Earth) will possess also the two remaining “ corres- 
ponding qualities,” blackness and moisture (for these 
have not yet been in any way coupled together). 
That the process cannot go on to infinity—which 
was the thesis that we were about to prove when we 
digressed to the above discussion—will be clear from 
the following considerations. If Fire (F) is to change 
in turn into something else and not to revert again, 
for example into Z, another contrariety other than 
those already mentioned will belong to Fire and Z; 
for it has been laid down that Z is not the same as 
any of the four, E, W, A and F. Let K belong to 
F, and ® to Z; then K will belong to EWAF; for 
they change into one another. But, let us admit 
that this has not yet been demonstrated ; yet this is 
evident that, if Z in turn is to be changed into 
another element, another contrariety will belong 
both to Z and also to Fire (F). Similarly, with 
each addition which is made, a fresh contrariety will 
attach to the preceding elements of the series, so 
that if the elements are infinite in number, infinitely 
numerous contrarieties will also attach ¢o the single ele- 
ment. But if this is the case, it will be impossible to 
define any element and for any element to come-to-be. 
For if one is to result from another, it will have to 
pass through so many contrarieties and then through 
still more. Therefore (a), change into some elements 
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@ Fr. 17 line 27 (Diels). 

> i.e. if one eleinent is as hot as another is white, they have 
“by analogy ” the same amount, one of heat, the other of 
whiteness. 
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will never take place, for instance, if the interme- 

diates are infinite in number (and they must be so if 

the elements are infinite): and further (6), there 

will not even be a change from Air into Fire, if the 
contrarieties are infinitely many: and (¢) all the 
elements become one, for all the contrarieties of the 
elements above F must belong to those below F, and 

vice versa; they will all, therefore, be one. 

6. One may well express astonishment at those Examina- 

who, like Empedocles, declare that the elements of tile call 


5 refutation 
bodies are more than one (and, therefore, do not of the 


change into one another), and ask them how they namie 
can assert that the elements are comparable. Yet ‘les: who | 
Empedocles says,* “For these are all not only thathis four 
equal. . . .” Now (a) if what is meant is that they ®lements, 
are equal in amount, all the “ comparables ”’ must all be tree: 
possess something identical by means of which they into one 
are measured, if, for instance one pint of Water is other. 
equivalent to ten pints of Air, in which case both have 

always had something identical about them, since 

they were measured by the same standard. But 

(>) if they are not comparable in amount (in the sense 

that so much of the one is produced from so much 

of the other), but in power (for instance, if a pint of 

water and ten pints of air have an equal cooling 
power), even so they are comparable in amount, 
though not qua amount, but qua so much power. 

And (c) it would be possible also to compare their 

power not by the measure of quantity, but by an 
“analogy’”’: for example, ‘as X is hot, so Y is white.” ® 

But “ analogy,” while it signifies similarity in quality, 
signifies equality in quantity. Now it is obviously 
absurd that the bodies, though unchangeable, are 
comparable not merely by “ analogy,” but by the 
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2 Empedocles, fr. 37 (Diels). 
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measure of their powers ; that is, that so much Fire 
and many times as much Air are comparable because 
they are equally or similarly hot. For the same 
thing, if greater in amount, will, by being of the same 
kind, have its ratio inereased correspondingly. 
Further, according to Empedocles, growth, too, 
would be impossible except by addition : for in his 
view Fire increases by Fire and “‘ Earth increases its 
own body, and ether increases ether,’ * and these are 
additions ; and it is not generally held that things 
which increase do so in this way. And it is much 
more difficult for him to give an account of coming-to- 
be by a natural process. For the things which come- 
to-be naturally all come-to-be, either always or 
generally, in a particular way, and exceptions or 
violations of the invariable or general rule are the 
results of chance and luck. What, then, is the reason 
why man always or generally comes-to-be from man, 
and why wheat (and not an olive) comes-to-be from 
wheat? Or does bone come-to be, if the elements are 
put together in a certain manner? For, according to 
Empedocles, nothing comes-to-be by their coming 
together by chance but by their coming together 
in a certain proportion. What, then, is the cause of 
this? It is certainly not Fire or Earth; but neither 
is it Love and Strife, for the former is a cause of 
“ association ” only and the latter of dissociation only. 
No: the cause is the substance of each thing and not 
merely, as he says, “a mingling and separation of 
things mingled ” © ; and chance, not proportion, is the 
name applied to these happenings : for it is possible 
for things to be mixed by chance. The cause, then, 
of things which exist naturally is that they are in 


» Empedocles, fr. 8 (Diels) ; see also above, 314 b 7 f. 
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such and-such a condition, and this is what constitutes 
the nature of each thing, about which he says nothing. 
There is nothing “ About the Nature of Things ” in his 
treatise. And yet it is this which is the excellence 
and the good of each thing, whereas he gives all the 
credit to the mixing process. (Yet it is not Strife 
but Love that dissociates the elements which are by 
nature prior to God, and they are also gods.) 
Further, his account of motion is superficial. For 
it is not enough to say that Love and Strife move 
things, unless Love has been given a certain faculty 
of movement and Strife a certain other. He should, 
then, have either defined or laid down or demon- 
strated their powers of movement either accurately 
or loosely, or at any rate in some manner. Further- 
more, since the bodies are seen to move by compul- 
sion (that is, unnaturally) and also naturally (for 
example, Fire moves upwards without compulsion, 
but downwards by compulsion), and that which is 
natural is contrary to that which is by compulsion, 
and movement by compulsion actually occurs, it 
follows that natural motion also occurs. Is this, then, 
the motion which Love sets going, or not? No: for, 
on the contrary, it ® moves the Earth downwards and 
resembles “ dissociation,’ and Strife rather than Love 
is the cause of natural motion; and so, generally 
speaking, Love rather than Strife would be contrary 
to nature, and unless Love or Strife is actually setting 
them in motion, the simple bodies themselves have’ 
no motion or rest at all. But this is strange ; and, 
moreover, they are actually seen to move. Jor 
although Strife caused dissociation, it was not by 
Strife that the ether was carried upwards, but at one 
time Empedotcles talks as if it were due to chance, 
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saying, “ For thus in its rush it encountered them 
then, but oft-times in other wise,’ * whereas on 
another occasion he says that it is the nature of Fire 
to be borne upwards, and ether, he says, “ sank with 
long roots into the Earth.” ® At the same time he 
also says that the Earth is in the same condition now 
under the rule of Strife as it was formerly under that 
of Love. What, then, is the “ prime mover”’ and cause 
of motion? It certainly is not Love and Strife ; 
but these are the causes of a secondary motion, if 
the “ prime mover ” is the original source. 

It is also strange that the soul should consist of the 
elements or be one of them ; for how, then, will the 
“alterations” in the soul take place? How, for 
example, could the change from being musical to 
being unmusical occur, or could memory or forget- 
fulness occur? For evidently, if the soul is Fire, only 
such effects will be produced upon it as can be pro- 
duced by Fire qua Fire ; whereas, if it is a mixture 
of elements, only the corporeal effects will be pro- 
duced ; but no one of these effects is corporeal. 

7. The discussion, however, of these questions is 
the task of another investigation. But, as regards 
the elements of which bodies are composed, those 
who think that they all have something in common 
or that they change into each other, if they hold one 
of these views, must necessarily hold the other. For 
those, on the other hand, who do not make them 
come-to-be out of each other nor one from another 
taken singly (except in the sense that bricks come- 
to-be out of a wall), there is the paradox as to how 
flesh and bones and any of the other compounds will 
result from the elements. This suggestion involves 
a difficulty also for those who gencrate the elements 
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from each other, namely, in what manner does any- 
thing else other than the elements themselves come- 
to-be out of them. The following is an example of 
what I mean: Water can come-to-be out of Fire 
and Fire out of Water (for their substratum is some- 
thing common to both), but flesh, too, and marrow 
come-to-be out of them; how do they come-to-be ? 
What manner of coming-to-be is ascribed to them 
by those who hold such a view as that of Empedocles ? 
They must maintain that the process is composition, 
just as a wall comes-to-be from bricks and stones ; 
moreover, this “‘ mixture ’”’ will consist of the elements 
preserved intact but placed side by side with one 
another in minute particles. This, supposedly, is 
what happens in the case of flesh and each of the 
other compounds. The result is that Fire and Water 
do not come-to-be out of any and every part of the 
flesh ; for example, while a sphere might come-to-be 
from one part of a piece of wax and a pyramid from 
another, yet it was possible for either shape to have 
come-to-be out of either part of the material. This, 
then, is how coming-to-be occurs when both Fire and 
Water come-to-be out of any part of the flesh. But 
for those who hold the above view this is impossible, 
but the process can only take place as stone and brick 
come-to-be out of a wall, that is, each out of a different 
place and part. Similarly, a difficulty arises also for 
those who make out that the elements have a single 
matter, namely, how anything will result from two 
of them taken together, for instance, cold and hot 
or Fire and Earth. For if flesh consists of both and 
yet is neither of them, and again is not a compound 
in which they are preserved intact, what possibility 
remains except that the result of their composition 
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¢ See 323 b 1 ff., where the law of the reciprocal action- 
and-passion of contraries is stated. 
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is matter? For the passing-away of either of them 
produces either the other or the matter. 

Is the following a possible solution based on the 
fact that there are greater and less degrees in hot 
and cold? When one of them is actually in being 
without qualification, the other will be potentially 
in existence ; but when neither completely exists 
but (because they mix and destroy one another’s 
excesses) there is a hot which, for a hot, is cold, and 
a cold which, for a cold, is hot, then the result will be 
that neither their matter nor either of the two con- 
traries will be actually in existence without qualifica- 
tion but an intermediate, and according as it is 
potentially more hot than cold or, vice versa, it will 
possess a power of heating greater in proportion — 
whether double or treble or in some such ratio— 
than its power of cooling. The other bodies will 
result from the contraries (that is, from the elements)? 
when mixed together, and the elements will result 
from the contraries existing somehow potentially 
not in the sense in which matter exists potentially 
but in the manner already explained. Thus “ mix- 
ture ” takes place, whereas what comes-to-be in the 
other case © is matter. But since the contraries also 
are acted upon according to the definition given in 
the first part of this treatise “—for the actually hot 
is potentially cold, and the actually cold is potentially 
hot, so that, unless the hot and cold are equalized, 
they change into one another (and the like happens 
in the case of the other contraries)—thus in the first 
place the elements are transformed ; but out of them 
flesh ‘and bones and the like come-to-be when the hot 
is becoming cold and the cold becoming hot and they 
reach the mean, for at that point there is neither hot 
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@ i.e. the Karth as the centre of the universe. 

> i.e, because the region in which mixed bodies exist con- 
sists mainly of earth. 

© 4.e. cold-dry (Earth) and cold-moist (Water). 

4 i.e. hot-moist (Air) and hot-dry (Hire). 
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nor cold. (The mean, however, has considerable 
extension and is not indivisible.) In like manner 
also it is in virtue of being in a “mean” condition that 
the dry and the moist and the like produce flesh and 
bone and the other compounds. 

8. All the mixed bodies, which exist about the 
region of the centre,” are compounds of all the simple 
bodies. For Fiarth enters into their composition, 
because every simple body exists specially and in the 
greatest quantity in its own place ®; and Water forms 
part of them, because that which is composite must 
have limits, and Water. is the only one of the simple 
bodies which is easily confined within limits, and 
furthermore, the Earth cannot remain coherent with- 
out moisture, and this is what holds it together ; for 
if the moisture were entirely removed from it, it 
would fall apart. 

Earth, therefore, and Water enter into the com- 
position of simple bodies for these reasons ; so also 
do Air and Fire because they are contraries of Karth 
and Water—Earth of Air, and Water of Fire, in the 
sense in which one substance can be contrary to 
another substance. Since, then, comings-to-be result 
from contraries, and one pair of extreme contraries 
is already present,® the other pair? must also be 
present, so that all the simple bodies are found in 
every compound. The food of each compound serves 
to supply evidence of this ; for they are all nourished 
by foods which are identical with their constituents, 
and all are nourished by more than one food. For 
indeed the plants, which would seem to be nourished 
by one food only, namely, Water, are fed by more 
than one food, for there is Marth mixed with the 
Water—and ‘this, too, is why farmers experiment by 
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making mixtures and use them for watering. Now 
whereas food is of the nature of matter, and that 
which is fed is the “shape” and “ form ”’ taken to- 
gether with the matter,’ it is reasonable to suppose 
that of the simple bodies, while all come-to-be out 


of one another, Fire is the only one which is fed, as . 


is the view also of the earlier philosophers. For 
Fire alone—and to a greater extent than the rest— 
is of the nature of “form,” because it naturally tends 
to be borne towards the limit. Now each of the simple 
bodies tends to be borne to its own place, and the 
“shape ”’ and “ form ”’ of all of them depend on their 
limits. It has now been explained that all the com- 
pound bodies are composed of the simple bodies. 

9. Since some things are of a nature to come-to-be 
and to pass-away, and since coming-to-be actually 
takes place in the region about the centre, we must 
discuss the number and the nature of the sources of 
all coming-to-be alike ; for we shall more easily form 
a theory about the particulars when we have first 
grasped the universals. 

These sources, then, are equal in number to and 
identical in kind with those which exist among eternal 
and primary things. For there is one in the sense of 
material cause, a second in the sense of formal cause, 
and the third too must be present also ; for the two 
sources are not enough to generate things which 
come-to-be, just as they are not enough in the case 
of primary things either. Now cause in the sense 
of matter for things which are of a nature to come-to- 
be is “ the possibility of being and not-being.” For 
some things exist of necessity, for example, the things 
which are eternal, and some things of necessity do 
not exist ; and of these two classes it is impossible 
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for the first not to be, while for the second it is im- 
possible to be, because they cannot be other than 
they are in violation of the law of necessity. Some 
things, however, can both be and not be. This is the 
cease with that which can come-to-be and pass-away ; 
for at one moment it exists, at another it does not 
exist. So coming-to-be and passing-away must occur 
in the sphere of what can-be-and-not-be. This, then, 
is the cause, in the sense of material cause, of things 
which are of a nature to come-to-be, whereas cause, 
in the sense of their ‘‘ end in view,” is their shape and 
form; and this is the definition of the essential 


“nature of each of them. 


But the third source must also be present, of which 


Criticism 


everyone dreams but never puts into words, But of the 


some people have thought the nature of the “ forms 
was enough to account for coming-to-be. Socrates, 
for instance, did so in the Phaedo*®; for he, after 
finding fault with the other philosophers for having 
made no pronouncement on the subject, lays it down 
that some of the things which exist are ‘“‘ forms” and 
others “ partakers in the forms,” and that each thing 
is said to exist in virtue of the ‘‘form’”’ and to come- 
to-be in virtue of its participation in the “ form” and 
to pass-away because of its rejection of it. Hence 
he thinks that, if this is true, the “‘ forms ”’ are neces- 
sarily the causes of both coming-to-be and passing- 
away. On the other hand, some have thought that 
the matter in itself was the canse ; for it is from this, 
they said, that movement arises. But neither of 
these schools of thought is right. For, if the “forms ” 
are causes, why do they not always generate con- 
tinually but only intermittently, since the ‘ forms ”’ 
and the partakers in them are always there ? Further- 
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more, in some cases we see that something else is the 
cause ; for it is the physician who implants health 
and the scientific man who implants scientific know- 
ledge, although health itself and science itself exist 
and also the participants in them; and the same 
thing is true of the other operations carried out in 
virtue of a special faculty. On the other hand, if one 
were to say that matter generates by means of its 
movement, he would speak more in accordance with 
the facts of nature than those who state the view 
given above ; for that which “ alters ” and transforms 
is a more potent cause of bringing things into being, 
and we are always accustomed, in the products alike 
of nature and of art, to make out that whatever can 
cause motion is the acting cause. However, these 
thinkers are also wrong ; for to be acted upon, that 
is, to be moved, is characteristic of matter, but to 
move, that is to act, is the function of another power. 
(This is evident both in the things which come-to-be 
by art and in those which come-to-be by nature ; 
for water does not itself produce an animal out of 
itself, nor does wood produce a bed, but art). So, for 
this reason, these thinkers are not correct in what 
they say, and also because they omit the most potent 
cause ; for they exclude the essential nature and the 
“form.” Moreover, also, when they do away with 
the formal cause, the powers which they attribute 
to bodies and which enable them to bring things into 
being are too instrumental in character. For since, 
as they assert, it is the nature of the hot to separate 
and of the cold to bring together and of each of the 
other qualities the one to act and the other to be 
acted upon, it is out of these and by means of these, 
so they say, that all the other things come-to-be and 
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® Phys. ii. 3-9. > See 335 a 32-b 7. 
¢ Phys. viii. 7-9. @ i.e. the sun, see below. 
* Phys. 260 a 26 ff. 
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pass-away. But it is evident that Fire itself is moved 
and is acted upon; moreover, they are doing much 
the same thing as if one were to ascribe to the saw 
or to any other tool the causation of objects which 
are brought into being ; for division must take place 
when a man saws and smoothing when he uses a 
plane, and a similar effect must be produced by the 
use of the other tools. Hence, however much Fire 
is active and causes motion, yet they fail to observe 
how it moves things, namely, in a manner inferior to 
that in which the tools act. We have ourselves dealt 
with causes in general in a previous work,* and we 
have now ® distinguished between matter and form. 
10. Moreover, since the change caused by motion The. 
has been proved to be eternal,° it necessarily follows, “cient 


case 

if that is so, that coming-to-be goes on continuously ; coming.to- 
for the movement will produce coming-to-be un- passing- 
interruptedly by bringing near and withdrawing the 2¥ay ae 
“ generator.” ¢ At the same time it is evident that movement 
our statement in a former work @ was also right in eee 
which we spoke of motion, not coming-to-be, as the «irele. 
“primary kind of change.’’ For it is far more reason- 

able that that which zs should be a cause of coming- 

to-be of that which 7s nof, than that that which is not 

should be cause of being to that which ts. Vor that 

which is being moved exists, but that which is coming- 

to-be does not exist ; therefore movement is prior to 
coming-to-be. Now since it has been suggested and 

proved / that coming-to-be and passing-away happen 

to things continuously, and we maintain that motion 

is the cause of coming-to-be, it is clear that, if motion 

is simple, both processes cannot go on because they 


are contrary to one another ; for nature has ordained 


f Of. 317 b 33 ff. 
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* The revolution of the zpdzos otpaves or outermost sphere 
which revolves once every twenty-four hours. 

> The annual course of the sun in the ecliptic circle. 

¢ i.e, of the ap@res ovpavds, which also involves the revolu- 
tion of the concentric spheres. 

4 The inclination of the ecliptic to the equator of the outer- 
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that the same thing, as long as it remains in the same 
state, always produces the same result, so that either 
coming-to-be or passing-away will always result. 
The movements, however, must be more than one 
and contrary to one another either in the direction 
of their motion or in their irregularity ; for con- 
traries are the causes of contraries. 

It is not, therefore, the primary motion @ which is 
the cause of coming-to-be and passing-away, but the 
motion along the inclined circle #; for in this there 
is both continuity and also double movement, for 
it is essential, if there is always to be continuous 
coming-to-be and passing-away, that there should be 
something always moving, in order that this series 
of changes may not be broken, and double movement, 
in order that there may not be only one change 
occurring. The movement of the whole ¢ is the cause 
of the continuity, and the inclination? causes the 
approach and withdrawal of the moving body ; for 
since the distance is unequal, the movement will be 
irregular. Therefore, if it generates by approaching 
and being near, this same body causes destruction 
by withdrawing and becoming distant, and if by 
frequently approaching it generates, by frequently 
withdrawing it destroys ; for contraries are the cause 
of contraries, and natural passing-away and coming- 
to-be take place in an equal period of time. ‘There- 
fore the periods, that is the lives, of each kind of 
living thing have a number and are thereby dis- 
tinguished ; for there is an order for everything, . 
and every life and span is measured by a period, 
though this is not the same for all, but some are 


most sphere ;*-according to Aristotle, the equator of the 
Universe is in the same plane as the earth’s equator. 
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measured by a smaller and some by a greater period ; 
for some the measure is a year, for others a greater 
or a lesser period. 

The evidence of sense-perception clearly agrees 
with our views ; for we see that coming-to-be occurs 
when the sun approaches, and passing-away when it 
withdraws, and the two processes take an equal time ; 
for the space of time occupied by natural passing- 
away and coming-to-be is equal. It often happens, 
however, that things pass away in too short a time 
owing to the commingling of things with one another ; 
for, their matter being irregular and not everywhere 
the same, their comings-to-be must also be irregular, 
sometimes too quick and sometimes too slow. The 
result is that the coming-to-be of certain things 
becomes the cause of the passing-away of other 
things. 

As has already been remarked, coming-to-be and 
passing-away will take place continuously, and will 
never fail owing to the cause which we have given.? 
This has come about with good reason. For nature, 
as we maintain, always and in all things strives after 
the better ; anid if being” (we have ered elsewhere 
the different meanings of “ being ’’°) is better than 
“not-being,” but it is impossible nat “being ” can be 
present in all things, because they are too far away 
from the “ original source.” God, therefore, following 
the course which still remained open, perfected the 
universe by making coming-to-be a perpetual pro- 
process ; for in this way “ being ’’ would acquire the 
greatest possible coherence, because the continual 
coming-to-be of coming-to-be is the nearest approach 
to eternal being. The cause of this continuous pro- 
cess, as has been frequently remarked, is cyclical 
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* Phys. 255 b 31 ff. 
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motion, the only motion which is continuous. Hence 
also the other things which change into one another, 
for instance, the simple bodies, by being acted upon 
or having power to act, imitate cyclical movement. 
For when Air comes-to-be from Water, and Fire from 
Air, and Water again from Fire, we say that coming- 
to-be has completed the cycle, because it has come 
back to its starting-point. Hence motion in a straight 
line is also continuous because it imitates cyclical 
motion. 

This at the same time clears up a point which some 
people find puzzling, namely, the reason why, since 
each of the bodies is being borne along towards its 
own place, the bodies have not become separated 
in the infinity of time. The reason is their reciprocal 
change of position ; for if each remained in its own 
place and was not transformed by its neighbour, 
they would have long ago been parted. Their trans- 
formation, then, is due to the movement of a double 
kind; and, owing to their transformation, none of 
them can remain in any fixed position. 

From what has been said, it is evident that coming- 
to-be and passing-away take place, and why this is 
so, and what it is that comes-to-be and passes-away. 
But if there is to be movement, there must, as has 
been explained elsewhere in an earlier treatise,? be 
something which causes movement, and if movement 
is to go on always, that which causes it must go on 
always and, if it is to be continuous, that which causes 
it must be one and the same and unmoved, un- 
generated and unalterable ; and if the cyclical move- 
ments are to be more than one, they must, in spite 
of being more than one, be all subject somehow to 
one cause ; and since time is continuous, the move- 
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9 Phys. 217 b 29 ff. 
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ment must be continuous, because it is impossible 
for there to be time without movement. Time, then, 
is a way of reckoning some kind of continuous move- 
ment and, therefore, of cyclical movement, as was 
laid down in our original discussion.* But is move- 
ment continuous because that which is moved is 
continuous or because that in which it moves is con- 
tinuous (for example, the place or the quality)? 
Clearly because that which is moved is continuous ; 
for how could the quality be continuous except 
because the thing to which it belongs is continuous ? 
And if it is because the place in which it occurs is 
continuous, continuity is to be found only in the place 
in which it occurs ; for it has a certain magnitude. 
But of that which moves, only that which moves in a 
circle is continuous in such a way that it is always 
continuous with itself. This, then, is what produces 
continuous motion, namely, the body which is moved 
in a circle, and its movement makes time continuous. 
11. When in things which are moved continuously 
in the course of coming-to-be or alteration or change 
generally, we observe a sequence, that is, one thin 
coming-to-be after another in such a way that there 
is no cessation, we must inquire whether there is 
anything which will necessarily exist in the future 
or whether there is no such thing, or whether any 
one of them may possibly fail to come-to-be. For 
it is evident that some of them fail to come-to-be, 
and the readiest example is the difference which for 
this reason exists between “‘ something will be” and 
“something is about to be”; for if it is true to say 
“something will be,” it must be true at some future 
date to say that it 2s. On the other hand, though it is 
true now to say that “ something is about to happen,” 
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there is nothing to prevent its not happening—a man 
might not go for a walk, though he is now “ about to” 
do so. In gencral, since it is possible for some of the 
things which “ are ” also “‘ not to be,” obviously things 
which are coming-to-be are also in this case and their 
coming-to-be will not necessarily take place. Are, 
then, all the things which come-to-be of this kind ? 
Or is this not so, but it is absolutely necessary for 
some of them to come-to-be ? And does the same’ 
thing happen in the sphere of coming-to-be as in that 
of being, where there are some things for which it is 
impossible ‘‘ not to be” and for others which it is 
possible? For example, solstices must come-to-be and 
it is impossible that they should be unable to occur. 

If it is necessary for that which is prior to come-to- 
be if that which is posterior is to be—for example, 
foundations must have come-to-be if a house is to 
exist, and there must be clay if there are to be foun- 
dations—does it follow that, if the foundations have 
come-to-be, the house must necessarily do so? Or 
is this no longer so, if there is no such absolute neces- 
sity ? In this case, however, if the foundations have 
come-to-be, the house must come-to-be ; for such 
was the assumed relation of the prior to the posterior 
that, if the posterior is to be, the prior must have 
preceded it. If, therefore, it is necessary that the 
posterior should come-to-be, it is necessary also that 
the prior should have come-to-be, and, if the prior, 
then also the posterior, not, however, because of the 
prior, but because the future being of the posterior 
was assumed as necessary. Hence, whenever the 
posterior is necessary, the reverse is also true, and 
always when the prior has come-to-be, the posterior 
must also come-to-be. 
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* The argument is as follows: let a be one of the future 
members of the series of events, ’s occurrence is contingent 
on the future occurrence of a still later member of the series, 
which is itself contingent on a still later member, y. The 
occurrence of every subsequent member of the infinite series 
is therefore conditionally, not absolutely, necessary. If a:’s 
occurrence were absolutely necessary, « would be the begin- 
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Now if the series is to go on indefinitely down- 
wards, any particular later member of the series 
must come-to-be not by absolute, but only by con- 
ditional, necessity ; for it will always be necessary 
that another later member of the series should exist 
first in order to make it necessary that the earlier 
member of the series should come-to-be. Hence, since 
the infinite has no beginning, neither will there be 
any primary member of the series which will make 
it necessary for the other members to come-to-be.* 
‘And further, it will not be possible to say with truth, 
even in the case of members of a series which is 
limited, that there is an absolute necessity that they 
should come-to-be. For example, a house will not 
necessarily come-to-be when its foundations have 
come-to-be ; for unless it is always necessary for a 
house to come-to-be, the result will be that when its 
foundations have come-to-be, a thing, which need 
not always be, must always be. No: if its coming- 
to-be is of necessity, there must be an “ always ” 
about its coming-to-be ; for what must necessarily be, 
must at the same time always be, since what “ must 
necessarily be” cannot “ not-be ’’; hence, if a thing 
is “ of necessity,” it is eternal, and, if it is eternal, it 
is “ of necessity ”’; if, therefore, the coming-to-be of 
a thing is ‘“‘ of necessity,” it is eternal and, if it is 
eternal, it is “‘ of necessity.” 

If, then, the coming-to-be of anything is absolutely 
necessary, it must be cyclical and return upon itself ; 
for coming-to-be must either have a limit or not have 
a limit, and if it has not a limit, it must proceed either 


ning of the series (i.e. would necessitate the earlier members) ; 
but the series is infinite and therefore has no beginning or 
end. 
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* Rectilinear movement, proceeding ad infinitum, does 
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in a straight line or in a circle. But of these alter- 
natives, if it is to be eternal, it cannot proceed in a 
straight line, because it can have no source,? whether 
we take the members of the series downwards as 
future events or upwards as past events. But there 
must be a source of coming-to-be, though without 
coming-to-be itself being limited, and it must be 
eternal. Therefore, it must be a cyclical process. 
It will, therefore, have to return upon itself; for 
example, if a certain member of the series is neces- 
sary, then the one before it is also necessary, and 
further, if the latter is necessary, then the one which 
follows must necessarily come-to-be. And this goes 
on always continuously ; for it makes no difference 
whether we speak of a sequence of two or many 
members of the series. Therefore, it is in cyclical 
movement and cyclical coming-to-be that absolute 
necessity is present, and if the process is cyclical, 
each member must necessarily come-to-be and have 
come-to-be, and, if this necessity exists, their coming- 
to-be is cyclical. 

This conclusion is only reasonable, since cyclical 
movement, that is, the movement of the heavens, 
has been shown ® on other grounds to be eternal, 
because its own movements and the movements 
which it causes come-to-be of necessity and will con- 
tinue to do so; for if that which moves in a cycle is 
continually seeking something else in motion, the 
movement of those things which it moves must also 
be cyclical. Tor example, since the upper revolution 
is cyclical, the sun moves in a particular way, and 
since this is so the seasons come-to-be in a cycle and 


not involve an apy7 from which coming-to-be might derive 
its necessity. > Phys. viii. 7-9. 
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* The sun moves in a circle in the ecliptic, and solar motion 
causes the cyclical changes of season, on which depend the 
vital periods of living things upon the earth. 

> And not to be cyclical. 

¢ In some cycles the same individual always recurs, in 
others successive individuals of the same species. 

4 As was the doctrine of Empedocles (cf. 315 a 4 ff.). 
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return upon themselves ; and since they come-to-be 
in this manner, so do those things which they cause 
to come-to-be.? 

Why, then, is it that some things evidently come- 
to-be cyclically, for example rains and air, and if 
there is to be cloud, it must rain, and if it is to rain, 
there must also be a cloud, yet men and animals do 
not return upon themselves, so that the same creature 
comes-to-be a second time? For there is no neces- 
sity, because your father came-to-be, that you should 
come-to-be ; but if you are to come-to-be, he must 
have done so ; and in this case the course of coming- 
to-be seems to be in a straight line.’ The starting- 
point for the discussion of this problem is this, to ask 
the question again whether all things alike return 
upon themselves, or whether some things recur 
numerically and others only specifically.° Therefore, 
obviously, those things of which the substance (which 
is what is moved) is imperishable will be numerically 
the same ; for the nature of the movement depends 
on that of the thing moved ; but those things which 
are not of this kind but perishable must recur speci- 
fieally and not numerically. Hence, when Water 
comes-to-be from Air or Air from Water, the Water 
or the Air is the same specifically but not numeri- 
cally ; and if these things also do seem numerically 
the same,? yet this is not true of those things whose 
“substance ”’ comes-to-be, when it is such that it is 
possible for it not to be. 
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PSEUDO-ARISTOTLE 
DE MUNDO 





INTRODUCTION 
ANALYSIS 


Tue treatise opens with a short introductory chapter, 
commending to Alexander the study of “ the cosmos 
and the greatest things in the cosmos,” and continues 
with a description of the various parts of the cosmos, 
working from the region of the aether on the outside 
of the sphere to the earth at the centre. Chapter 2 
describes the shape, the arrangement and the material 
of the heavens, and indicates very briefly the nature 
of the “ fiery element ” and the air that lie inside the 
outer sphere of aether. Chapter 3 describes the 
geography of the sea and the earth; the author 
naturally concentrates on the “inhabited world,” 
though he maintains that there are other inhabited 
worlds also, beyond the seas. Chapter 4 is a very 
summary account of the “ most notable phenomena 
in and about the inhabited world’; a section on 
meteorology, including an claborate catalogue of 
winds, is followed by a deseription of the things that 
happen on or in the earth or sea—voleanic eruptions, 
earthquakes, tidal waves, etc. 

The last sentence of Chapter 4 introduces the main 
theme of the work: there are many changes in the 
sublunary world, but the system as a whole remains 
constant, and is subject neither to generation nor to 
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destruction. In Chapter 5 the language is heightened 
in what is virtually a hymn to the eternal cosmos. 
Chapters 6 and 7 tell of the cause that ensures its 
eternity—the god who rulés everything with his all- 
pervading power. This god is described in Chapter 
6 by means of a series of similes, which show how a 
remote and transcendent god can maintain the order 
and arrangement of the cosmos without personal 
intervention ; Chapter 7 lists a number of names by 
which God is known and shows how they arise from 
various aspects of his function. 


Puitosopuy AND RELIGION 


Before examining the problem of the authorship 
and date of the De Mundo, we must consider its pur- 
pose and its philosophical position. It is an open 
letter, written with the most careful attention to 
style and language, summarizing persuasively the 
results of a study of the cosmos. The open letter was 
a eommon form of literary expression, particularly 
for protreptic discourses ; the outstanding examples 
are Isocrates’ Ad WNicoclen and Aristotle’s lost 
Protrepticus, addressed to Themison, the prince of 
Cyprus. The De Mundo shows many similarities to 
these protreptic addresses in style ; but the anthor’s 
purpose, emphasized several times, is to provide a 
summary of his subject, and in this he approaches the 
pattern of Epicurus’s letters or the popular “ Intro- 
ductions " (eivaywyat) of the Hellenistic period. 

The author’s attitude of mind is given in a word 
in the first chapter : “let us theologize (Geodoymper) 
about all these things.’ A.-J. Festugiére has shown 4 


9 Le Dieu cosmique, pp. 341 ff. 
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how typical this is of that “‘ koine spirituelle ’’ which 
grew in the late Hellenistic age and flowered in the 
Roman Empire ; nature is explored, not as the object 
of scientific enquiry, but as the expression of the 
cosmic deity, and the results are presented straight- 
forwardly as dogma. 

The theology and cosmology of the De Mundo is, 
in general, Peripatetic, but the author borrows his 
details from many schools. Parallel passages and 

ossible sources have been analysed in great detail by 
W. Capelle, W. L. Lorimer and Joseph P. Maguire," 
and there is no need to repeat their analysis. Capelle 
traced many of the details to Posidonius, and this 
view was for many years generally accepted. Maguire, 
however, found no reason to believe that anything 
came from Posidonius except some of the meteoro- 
logy, and showed that the closest parallels are in 
the Neo-Pythagorean writers ; he established at least 
that we cannot attribute a doctrine to Posidonius 
simply because it occurs in the De Mundo, but it 
would be surprising if a work written after the time 
of Posidonius were not considerably influenced by 
him. The paramount difficulty is that the author 
was an eclectic, living in an age when eclecticism was 
the fashion and there was a great deal of common 
ground between different schools; it is therefore 
sometimes impossible to say which authors, or even 
which schools, were chosen as sources. 

The scientific chapters of the De Mundo are typical 
of many “ introductions ’ and summaries, and very 
likely are themselves derived from similar elementary 
handbooks rather than from the detailed expositions 
of original authors. The doctrine of the cosmic deity, 


* See Bibliographical Note, below. 
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which is the climax of the book, developed gradually 
in the history of Greek religion. Its chief exponents 
were the Stoics, and no doubt the De Mundo is in- 
fluenced by Stoic religious thought. But the author 
rejects an important part of the Stoic doetrine : his 
god is not immanent in the world, interpenetrating 
all things, but remote, unmoved and impassive. He 
maintains the order of the cosmos by means of an 
undefined “‘ power,” which relieves him of the dis- 
honourable necessity of personal intervention. 
Clearly we have here a development, however 
remote, of Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover. At first 
sight the god of the De Mundo seems far removed 
from the god of Physics viii and Metaphysics .\, who 
is inferred as the necessary result of a theory of 
motion, whose only activity is thought which has 
itself as its object, and who moves “ as the objeet of 
love.” Aristotle himself, however, seems to have 
spoken with a rather different voice in his published 
works. In the De Philosophia he said that the orderly 
movement of the heavenly bodies was one of the 
reasons for man’s belief in gods. Cicero reports an 
elaborate passage from Aristotle to this effect 7: 
suppose there were men who had lived all their lives 
in caves under the earth and were then released ; 
“when they saw, suddenly, the earth and seas and 
sky, when they learnt the vastness of the clouds and 
the foree of the winds, when they beheld the sun 
and learnt its great size and beauty and the efficacy 
of its work, that it spreads its light over all the sky 
and makes day, and when night darkened the lands 
and then they saw the whole sky adorned with a 
pattern of stars, and the changes in the moon’s light 


@ Cic. De Nat. Deor. ii. 37 = Arist. fr. 12 Rose. 
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as it waxes and wanes, and the rising and setting of 
them all, and their courses planned and immutable for 
all eternity—when they saw this, they would think 
at once that there are gods and that these mighty 
works are the works of gods.’ This is close to the 
spirit of the De Mundo. 

In one other important respect the author sides 
with the Peripatetics and Neo-Pythagoreans against 
the Stoics. Most of the Stoies believed that the 
element of fire was more powerful than the other 
elements, and that it periodically enveloped the 
cosmos in a universal conflagration (éxrtpwors). 
Pseudo-Aristotle is emphatic in his rejection of this 
doctrine: the elements are equally balanced and 
there is no universal conflagration, nor any other kind 
of cosmic destruction. The eternity of the cosmos 
was maintained by Aristotle in the lost De Philo- 
sophia,* and in the De Caelo.” In Hellenistic times 
it was believed by the Stoic Panaetius, but his 
successor Posidonius apparently reverted again to 
exmtpwors. There are two Hellenistic treatises extant 
which argue that the cosmos is eternal—De Universi 
Natura, falsely attributed to the Pythagorean Ocellus 
of Lucania, and Ehile (or Pseudo-Philo), De Aeterni- 
tate Mundi. 


AutTuor AND Date 


It is almost universally agreed that this treatise is 
not a genuine work of Aristotle. The style and vari- 
ous details of doctrine all make it unthinkable that 
it was written either by Aristotle himself or during 
his lifetime ; but no such certainty is possible about 
the identity of the author or the date of composition. 


® Of. fr. 22 Rose. > Bk. I, 10-12. 
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The first problem to be decided is whether the 
treatise was attributed to Aristotle by the author or 
by someone else. The probability is that it was a 
deliberate forgery. Attempts have been made to 
show that the Alexander to whom the work is ad- 
dressed is someone other than Alexander the Great : 
but it is difficult to find another Alexander who might 
be called ‘‘the best of princes.”¢ Probably the 
author followed the example of an earlier forger, the 
author of the Rhetoric to Alexander, in the hope that 
his work might be taken as a respectful tribute from 
the master to his most famous pupil. 

The late Hellenistic author Demetrius » says that 
Aristotle’s letters to Alexander were more like 
treatises (cvyypdéppara) than real letters. A man 
called Artemon, who is mentioned by Demetrius, 
arranged the letters then supposed to be by Aristotle 
into eight books. We can conclude from this that 
at the time of Demetrius, who was roughly contem- 
porary with Pseudo-Aristotle, there was in circulation 
a collection of Aristotle’s letters, which included 
letters to Alexander which were in the form of 
“ treatises.” It would seem therefore that the author 
of the De Mundo had ample precedent for the form 
of his work, whether the De Mundo was known to 
Demetrius or not. 

The habit of attributing one’s writings to an older 
and greater author in the same tradition was par- 


@ Max Pohlenz (Die Stoa, 1948, pp. 361-362) returns to a 
suggestion of Bernays that the addressee is Tiberius Alex- 
ander, nephew of Philo and governor of Egypt soon after 
A.D, 63. 

> On Style iv. 234. Demetrius wrote some time after 100 B.c. 
(see J. F. Lockwood, in C.R. lii (1938), p. 59) and pro- 
bably before s.p. 100. 
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ticularly common among the Pythagoreans of the 
Hellenistic age; the author of the De Mundo owes 
much to these Neo-Pythagoreans, and he certainly 
reproduces enough genuinely Aristotelian thought 
to make it reasonable that he should wish to usurp 
Aristotle’s name. 

This is an important point. Those who have proved 
that the work is a forgery have sometimes overlooked 
that it is a forgery of Aristotle, and that in this fact 
we might find a little help in dating the treatise. For 
if the author is imitating Aristotle at all, it is surely 
the Aristotle of the Protrepticus and De Philosophia, 
the Aristotle whose “‘ flumen orationis aureum ”’ was 
praised by Cicero,* rather than the Aristotle of the 
school-treatises which survive to-day. The school- 
treatises were either lost or disregarded after the 
death of Theophrastus, and did not begin to occupy 
the attention of the learned world again until the 
appearance of Andronicus’s edition in the late first 
century B.c.? 

These considerations will be variously interpreted. 
Those who believe that knowledge of Aristotle’s work 
was absolutely confined to the published writings until 
Andronicus’s edition, will say that the author of 
the De Mundo shows knowledge of doctrines (e.g. of 
the Unmoved Mover, if this was not contained in the 
De Philosophia, and various meteorological details) 
which were known only after Andronicus. But it is 
likely that much of Aristotle’s doctrine was known 
throughout the period, at least in his own school, 


Seer. rel, 36. Lio, 

> The date usually given for this is c. 40 B.c. I. Diiring 
(Votes on the History of the Transmission of Aristotle’s 
Writings, Giteborg, 1950) thinks this is the earliest possible 
date, and would prefer 40-20 B.c. 
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even though it did not appear in the published works. 
I am inclined to believe that the author of the De 
Mundo could have known all the Aristotelian matter 
that he reproduces before the publication of Andro- 
nicus’s edition, and that the style and manner of 
the work indicate a date before this edition made 
Ayistotle’s school-treatises more widely known. 

Other evidence for the date is confused and diffi- 
cult. It is certain that Apuleius De Mundo is a 
translation of the Greek, but it is not quite certain 
that this is genuinely by Apuleius. If it is, we have 
a terminus ante quem of c. a.p. 140. The work seems 
to have been known to Maximus of Tyre and must 
therefore be before a.p. 180-190. From other reports, 
references and imitations in later authors nothing 
firmer than this can be deduced. 

To reach a terminus post quem by an analysis of the 
sources is equally difficult, since it is usually hard to 
say who was the first to express a partieular doctrine. 
Nevertheless some of the meteorology appears to 
depend on Posidonius and his pupil Asclepiodotus, 
and we might therefore give c. 50 n.c. as the terminus. 
There is no agreement about the date of the Neo- 
Pythagorean sources. Attempts have been made 
to argue from the silence of Cicero, Seneca and Pliny, 
but arguments from silence do not carry mueh 
weight. 

The date has been given by various scholars as 
follows: Zeller, 1st cent. a.p.; Diels, in the reign 
of Augustus; Wilamowitz, in the Julio-Claudian 
dynasty ; Capelle, the first half of the 2nd cent. a.p. ; 
Lorimer, probably a.p. 40-140 ; Maguire and Festu- 
gitre, the first few decades of the 1st cent. a.p. In 
my view there is some slight reason for saying that 
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it was written before or not long after Andronicus’s 
edition, and virtually no reason for choosing any 
other time within the limits already mentioned.* 


BretiograpuicaL Note 


The editio princeps (1497) was based on a single s., 
and this remained the common text until Bekker 
added the results of collation of four more mss. in the 
Berlin Aristotle (1831). Parts of the treatise were 
edited by Wilamowitz and Wendland and printed in 
Wilamowitz’s Griechisches Lesebuch, Text II (1906), 
pp. 188-199. i 

W. L. Lorimer took into account the readings of 
over seventy mss., the quotations in Stobaeus and 
others, the Latin version of Apuleius, the Armenian 
and Syriac versions, and two mediaeval Latin versions. 
He published his results in three books: The Text 
Tradition of Ps.-Aristotle “ De Mundo ” (St. Andrews 
University Publications, xviii, 1924); Some Notes on 
the Text of Ps.-Aristotle ‘““ De Mundo” (St. Andrews 
University Publications, xxi, 1925); and Aristotelis 
De Mundo (Paris, 1933). The last of these contains 
the Greek text with a very detailed apparatus criticus 
and a German translation by KE. Kénig of the Syriac 
version (chaps. v-vii only). 

On the sources, the most important works are : 
W. Capelle, ‘‘ Die Schrift von der Welt,’ Neue Jahro. 
f. d. klass. Alt. xv (1905), pp. 529-568 ; and Joseph 
P. Maguire, “ The Sources of Ps.-Aristotle ‘ De 
Mundo,’ ” Yale Classical Studies, vi (1939). 

The important article by Hans Strohm, “ Studien 

* Prof. E. H. Warmington has pointed out to me that the 
geography of ch. 3 confirms an early date. 
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zur Schrift von der Welt,” Mus. Helv. ix (1952), 
pp. 137-175, did not reach me until this book was 
in proof. Strohm agrees with me in minimizing 
the influence of Posidonius and in marking the con- 
nexions with early Aristotle. 

The late Prof. E. S. Forster translated the De 
Mundo for the Oxford translation of Aristotle (1914). 
A.-J. Festugiére translates most of it into French, and 
adds important comments, in La Révélation d’ Hermes 
Trismégiste, vol. ii, Le Dieu cosmique (Paris, 1949). 

I am indebted to all these, and particularly (as all 
students of the De Mundo must be) to W. L. Lorimer. 


TExtT 


The text is based on Bekker’s edition in the Berlin 
Aristotle ; I have indicated deviations from Bekker, 
except those that seem trivial. 

The four mss. used by Bekker are designated as 
follows : 

O= Vat. 316. 
P=Vat. 1339. 
Q= Mare. 200. 
R= Paris. 1102. 


Where necessary I have added references to Mss. 
collated by Lorimer, as follows : 


B=Hieros. Patr. 108. 
C=Laur. 87, 14. 

D = Paris. 1302. 
E.=Vat. Urbin. 125. 
F=Laur. 87, 16. 
G=Vat. 1025. 

W = Paris. 1038. 
Z.= Paris. 2381. 
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Stob.=Stobaeus. Ap. indicates reading confirmed 
by the Latin of Apuleius, De Mundo. 

Nearly all the deviations from Bekker follow 
Lorimer; to avoid complicating the notes unduly, 
where I have followed Lorimer against Bekker and 
the mss. are fairly equally divided, I have used the 
abbreviations ‘“‘ Bekk. ” and “ Lor.” without listing 
the mss. “ Lor. (Notes) ”’ refers to the second and 
“Lor. (De Mundo)” to the third of Lorimer’s works 
cited in the Bibliographical Note above. 


I wish to record my indebtedness to Professor 
T. B. L. Webster for reading my work in typescript ; 
I am very grateful for his criticisms and suggestions. 
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1. TloAAaxis pev euovye Petdy te Kal Saudovov 
évtws xphua, & “Adrdavdpe, 7 pidocogia edokev 
elvar, udAvora 8€ ev ofs povn Siapapern mpos THY 
Trav ddAwv Oday éamovdace yvavar THY ev adTois 
> te A ~ a , Pp) ua x 
adAjfeav, kal rv dMAwy radryns dmootavtwy d10 
ro tos Kat 7d péyeBos, atry TO mpaypa ovdK 
Wt 9 2 c A ~ td 3 , 
eer odd adr Tav KadAiorwy amngiwcer, 
GAAG Kai ovyyeveotarny éavTi Kal pddvora mpeé- 
mrovaav evopuoev elvar THY exeivwy udOnow. €7reLd7) 
yap ody oldv Te HY TH owpate eis Tov otpavov 
ddixéoba toTm0v Kal THY yhy éxAuTdvra Tov odpa- 

is ae 5 
viov éxetvov x@pov KaTomTeboat, Kaldmep ot avon- 

é a é, . a, Kd ~ - A 
roi mote emevoouv “Adwadda, % yodv uy dia 
frrocodgias, AaBotca Hyeudva Tov vobv, émeparcoOy 
Kat e€edHpnoev, axomiardy Tiva dddv edpotca, Kat 
7a WAelorov adAjAwy adeotara tots Tomes TH 

, ; e a 

diavola ouvedpdvnce, padiws, ola, Ta ovyyevf 
in ~ ~ 

yrwpicaca, Kal Delp puxiis oupare ta Oeta Kara- 





9 See Introduction, p. 338. 
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1. I Have often thought, Alexander,* that philosophy 
is a divine and really god-like activity, particularly 
in those instances when it alone has exalted itself 
to the contemplation of the universe and sought to 
discover the truth that is in it; the other sciences 
shunned this field of inquiry because of its sublimity 
and extensiveness ; philosophy has not feared the 
task or thought itself unworthy of the noblest things, - 
but has judged that the study of these is by nature 
most closely related to it and most fitting. It was 
not possible by means of the body to reach the 
heavenly region or to leave the earth and explore that 
heavenly place, in the manner once attempted by 
the foolish Aloadae ® : so the soul, by means of philo- 
sophy, taking the mind as its guide, has crossed the 
frontier, and made the journey out of its own land 
by a path that does not tire the traveller. It has 
embraced in thought the things that are most widely 
separated from each other in place; for it had no 
difficulty, I think, in recognizing things that were 
related to it, and with “ the soul’s divine eye ” ¢ it 
_  ® Otus and Ephialtes, the mythical Giants, who tried to 
reach heaven by piling Pelion on Ossa. 


¢ Probably'a quotation: cf. the eye of the soul in Plato, 
Rep. 533 v. 
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Aafotica, trois te dvOpw7rors mpodynrevovoa. TobTo 
S€ emabe, kal? dcov oldv te hv, maaw adbdves 
peradotver BovAnfeioa tHv rap adtH Tiniwv. S10 
kai Tods peta omovdts Siaypayavtas Hiv vos 
tomov gvaw 7 puds oxjwa méAcews 7) ToTAapLoG jeye- 
20 Bos  dpovs KdAXos, ofa twes On TETOLnKAOL, 
dpalovres ot pev tv "Oacav, ot d€ tHv Nuaaav,* 
ot be To Kwpdxcov dvtpov, of dé 6tLody eTvyE Tay 
emt pépous, oixticevey av Ts Tis puxpooyias, Ta 
TvXOVTA exe nypevous Kal peya. ppovotrras emt 
25 Dewpig pexpé. Tobro Se méaxovot dua 70 abéaror 
ray Kpeurrovesy elvan, Kdopov Ady rat Ta ev 
Kéopm peylotwy: odddmoTe yap dv TovToLs yv- 
391 b clws emoTHoavres COavualdr 7 T@Y dAAwr, adda 
mavtTa avrois Ta aAAa puxpa KaTepaiveTo av Kal 

ovdevos d&ta mpos Thy ToUTey dmEpoxny. 
Aéywpev 8% Tmets kal, Kal? dcov epuxtov, 
Deohoydpev mept ToUTWwY oupmdvroy, ws ExaoTov 
5 éxer ducews Kal Péoews Kal KwHoews. ampere dé 
ye olor Kai coi, vt. nyepdvwy dpiotw, THY TOV 
peyiotwy totopiav petiévar, prdocodia te pandev 
puxpov emwoetv, aAAd Tots Tovodrots Swpots debt- 

obobat Tods aptorous. 
2). Kéapos pev oby éort ovoTna ef obtpavod Kat 
10 ys Kat tev év Tovrous TeplexopLevenv fpdoewv. 
Acyerat d€ Kal érépurs KOO[LOS 7) Tey GAwy Takis TE 
Kal dvaxdopyors, D0 God” te Kal dia Dedv® dudar- 
1 Nvgoav Lor. : Néocav Bekk. 


2 Geo codd. Stob. Lor.: dedv codd. al. Bekk. 
3 Gedv codd. Lor. : Gedv codd. al. Stob. Bekk. 


@ Cf. Pausanias x, 32. 2, 
> Cf. Introduction, p. 334. 
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grasped things divine, and interpreted them for man- 
kind. This came about because it wished to impart to 
all unsparingly, as far as possible, a share of its own 
privileges. So those who have earnestly described 
to us the nature of a single place, or the plan of a 
single city, or the size of a river, or the beauty of 
a mountain, as some have done before now—some 
of them tell us of Ossa, some of Nyssa, others of the 
Corycian cave,* or whatever other detail it hap- 
pens to be—all these might well be pitied for their 
meanness of spirit, since they are overawed by 
commonplaces and pride themselves on insignificant 
observations. The reason is that they are blind to the 
nobler things—I mean the cosmos and the greatest 
features of the cosmos. For if they once genuinely 
gave their attention to these things, they would never 
wonder at any other ; everything else would appear 
small and worthless to them, in comparison with the 
matchless superiority of these. 

Let us, then, take up the subject, and so far as they 
are attainable let us theologize ° about all the greatest 
features of the cosmos, discussing the nature, position 
and inotion of each. It is right, I think, that even 
you, the best of princes, should undertake the study 
of the greatest things, and that philosophy should 
have no humble intentions, but should greet the most 
excellent men with worthy gifts. 

2. Cosmos, then, means a system composed of 
heaven and earth and the elements contained in 
them.* In another sense, cosmos is used to signify 
the orderly arrangement of the universe, which is 
preserved by God and through God. The centre of 


© So also Chrysippus ap. Arius Didymus fr. 31 (Diels, Doz. 
Graec. pp. 465-466), and Posidonius ap. Diog. Laert. vii. 138. 
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Pd 4 
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pev Exovaa TV yhv, Tods b€ S00 mdAous Tépara. 
~ a z f la ta ie. \ 2 ise) / 
Tov d€ axwitwv TméAwv TovTwv 6 pev det davepds 
> ¢€ Ny A na ‘ 4 f é 
€atw vmép Kopu¢ny wv Kata TO Bdpetov KAipa, 
a 1 A € A i” A ~ rh) ‘ 
apkTiKos Kadovpevos, 6 5€ UmO yhv al KaTaKé- 
KpUTITaL, KaTa TO VéTLOV, avTapKTLKOS KaAobpeEVOS. 
3 ~ XN vs 2 , 4 ? i ~ 
Otpavod 5é Kat dotpwy ovaiay péev aifepa Kadobd- 


1 eis codd. Lor.: #s P Bekk. 
2 ads OyKos KUKAW otpéperat Stob. Lor. : mas Kdopos xwetrat. 
6 ev odv Koopos ev KUKAw TEpraoTpéderar Codd, Bekk. 
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the cosmos, which is unmoved and fixed, is occupied 
by “ life-bearing earth,’’* the home and mother of 
living beings of all kinds. The region above it, a 
single whole with a finite upper limit everywhere, 
the dwelling of the gods, is called heaven. It is full 
of divine bodies which we call stars ; it moves eter- 
nally, and revolves in solemn choral] dance ” with all 
the stars in the same circular orbit unceasingly for 
alltime. The whole of the heaven, the whole cosmos,° 
is spherical, and moves continuously, as I have said ; 
but there are necessarily two points which are un- 
moved, opposite one another, just as in the case of 
a ball being turned in a lathe; they remain fixed, 
holding the sphere in position, and the whole mass 
revolves in a circle round them; these points are 
called poles. If we think of a straight line joining 
these two together (some call this the aazs), it will be 
a diameter of the cosmos, having the earth at its 
centre and the two poles at its extremities. One of 
these two stationary poles is always visible, above our 
heads in the North : itis called the Arctic 4 pole. The 
other is always hidden under the earth, in the South ; 
it is called the Antarctic pole. 

The substance of the heaven and the stars we call 


2 Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 693. 

> Ps.-Aristotle seems to recall Euripides, Jon 1079 ove xai 
Atos datepwads avexdpevoev aifyp, xopever 5€ ceddva. Cf. also 
Soph. Ant. 1146 f. He develops the same image below, 
399 a 14, 

¢ Ps.-Aristotle here uses xdéoyos in a third sense, as a 
synonym for ovpaves. This sense is quite common from Plato 
onwards, 

4 The terms Arctic and Antarctic do not appear in extant 
literature before Hipparchus (2nd cent. B.c.). 





3 pécov TW Lor. : péonv codd. cet. Bekk. 
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? y Nj \ - Sl ” 
pev, odx, @s TWes, dia TO TUPWSH obcay albecAaL, 
~ \ cal 
TAnppedobvres TEpt tiv TAEioTOV Tupds amndAAay- 
f ie > A 4 A ce, | ~ 
pevyv Svvayuv, dAAa dia 76 det Oeiv KvKAodopov- 
pévnv, oto.yeiov oveay étepov THY TeTTdpwr, 
axypardv Te kal Belov. Trav ye py épmeprexopreveny 
dotpwv 7a pev arrAavi TH ovpravte ovpav@ caup- 
meptoTpepeTat, Tas avTas €xovrTa cdpas, wv pécos 
/ “ 
6 lwoddpos Kadovpevos KUKAos éyKdpatos 1a THY 
TpomiKkav dielwaora, Kata pépos Sinpypevos ets 
, 
dwdexa Cudiwy ydpas, Ta 5, wAavnTa OvTa, ovTE 
Tots TpoTeépois opoTayas Kxwetabar TwépuKev ovTE 
LAA. AX CAN’ > ¢ i 4 ¢ la ‘ A 
aAAjAots, év érépots Kal érépois KUKAOLS, WaTE 
avT@v TO pLev Tpoayerorepov eElvat, TO S€ avwrepov. 
‘ ~ ra lol ‘ 
TO pev ov THY amAavadv TAHOds éaTw avekevpeTov 
avOpwrois, Kaimep emt pds Kuvoupevewy emuavetas 
THs TOO avpmavtos ovpavod: TO S€ THY TAaVATwY, 
els emta prepy Kepadaovpevov, ev ToaovToLs earl 
KUkArois edebAs Kepevois, Wore adel TOV dvwrépw 
, lot € / t é ¢ ‘ > LAA: la 
pellw tot broxatw elvar, Tovs Te éemta ev aAAy- 
Aows eurepreyecbar, mavras ye pny vmod THS TOV 
> ~ / = ~ AM” te 
amAavav opaipas treprecAnpbar. ovveyh dé éxer det 
thy Odow tavtn 6 Tob Daivovros dua kat Kpdovov 
Kadovpevos KUKAos, edeEfs 5¢€ 6 Tod Dadbovtos 
kal? Aids Aeyopevos, <i’ 6 IHvupdes, “HpaxAdous 
bie vy ten 4! t re 
te kal “Apeos mpocayopevopevos, effs dé 6 Urid- 
ee ~ ~ g 
Bav, dv tepov “Eppot Kxadotdaw €or, tives dé 


16... 76 Lor.: tov... tov Bekk. : 
2 «at Lor.: 6 wai BD: om. cett. 


® The author follows Aristotle in making aether a fifth 
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aether,* not, as some think, because it is fiery in nature 
and so burns (they fall into error about its function, 
which is quite different from that of fire), but because 
it always moves in its circular orbit ; it is an element 
different from the four elements,’ pure and divine. 
Now, of the stars which are encompassed in it, some 
are fixed and move in concert with the whole heaven 
always keeping the same position in it ; in the middle 
of these the circle of the zodiac, as it is called, set 
obliquely through the tropics, passes round like a 
girdle, divided into the twelve regions of the zodiac. 
The others, the planets, move, according to their 
nature, at speeds different from the fixed stars and 
from each other, each in a different circle, in such a 
way that one is nearer the earth, another higher in 
the heavens. ‘The number of the fixed stars is not 
to be known by men, although they all move on one 
visible surface, namely that of the whole heaven : 
but the class of planets contains seven units, arranged 
in the same number of circles in a series, so that the 
higher is always greater than the lower, and all the 
seven, though contained one within another, are 
nevertheless encompassed by the sphere of the fixed 
stars. ‘The circle which is always in the position next 
to this sphere is that which is called the circle of 
Phaenon (the Bright one) or Cronus (Saturn) ; then 
comes the circle of Phaéthon (the Shiner) or Zeus 
(Jupiter) ; next Pyroeis (the Fiery one), named after 
Heracles or Ares (Mars) ; next Stilbon (the Glittering 
one) which some dedicate to Hermes (Mercury), some 
element: the Stoics identified it with fire. He rejects the 
derivation of the word from ai@ecOa: (to burn) and relates it 
to dei Oeiv (move always), as Plato and Aristotle did (cf. Plato, 


Crat. 410 B, Aristot. De Caelo 270 b 22). 
> Earth, air, fire and water. 
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"AnddAwvos: pel” dv 6 rob Dwaddpov, dv ’Adpo- 
Sizns, of 5é “Hpas mpooayopevovaw, elra 6 HAtov, 
Kat TeAevtaios 6 THS ceAnvyns peype yhs opilerar. 
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Ths Kwwhoews Taku. 

Mera S€ rH aifeprov Kat Belay piow, yvtiwa 
retaypevnv amopaivopev, ere b€ drpemtov Kat av- 
erepoiwrov Kat daly, ouvexis eat de dAwy 
maQnry Te Kal tTpenTH, Kal, TO ovpsray eizety, 
plaprn Te Kat émixnpos. tavrns d€ adris mpwry 
pev éotw 7 AeTTOpEpHS Kal Proywdns ovoia, bo 
tis ailepiov d¥cews mupovpevy dia TO péyeHos 
aris Kal Ty d€vTyTa THs Kuvyoews: ev d€ TH 
mupwoer Kai aTdktTw Aeyouevyn Ta TE Gea dudrre 
Kat dAdyes axovrilovrar Kal doxides Te Kat Bolvvor 
Kat KopArar Aeyopevoe ornpilovras Kai oBéevvuvrac 
TrOAAa KIS . 

‘Eéjs S€ tavryns 6 dnp sbroxéyutar, Copwdns 
Ov Kat mayerwdys thy pow: imo bé Kwyocews" 
Aaprdpevos dua Kal Sraxardpevos Aapmpos” TE 
yiverat Kal dAeewds. év S€ tovTw, THs malynris 
évTe Kat adt@ Suvduews Kal mavtodama@s aA- 
Aovcoupevw, védn te cvvictatrar Kat 6uBpor Kar- 
apdacovat, xioves Te Kal mdyvar Kal ydAala 
mvoal TE aveuwv Kai TUpwmvwy, Ett Te BpovTai Kal 


1 éxetems BCWZ Stob. Ap. Lor. : xujaews codd. cet. Bekk. 
2 Napmpds Lor. : Aaprporepds Bekk. 





¢ ‘This is the ‘‘ Pythagorean ”’ order of the planets, adapted 
by Aristotle, Eudoxus, Eratosthenes, and probably the early 
Stoics. The other order commonly given by ancient writers, 
the ‘ Chaldean,” puts Venus and Mercury below the sun ; 
this order was adopted by Panaetius, and probably also by 
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to Apollo ; after this is the circle of Phosphorus (the 
Light-bearer), which some call after Aphrodité 
(Venus) and others after Hera ; then the circle of the 
sun“; and the last, the circle of the moon, is bounded 
by the terrestrial sphere.® The acther, then, contains 
the divine bodies and their ordered orbits. 

After the aetherial and divine element, whieh is 
arranged in a fixed order, as we have declared, and is 
also unchangeable, unalterable and impassive, there 
comes next the element that is through the whole 
of its extent liable to change and alteration, and is, 
in short, destructible and perishable. ‘The first part 
of this is the fine and fiery substance that is set aflame 
by the aether because of the latter’s great size and 
the swiftness of its motion. In this fiery and disorderly 
element, as it is called, meteors and flames shoot across, 
and often planks and pits and comets, as they are called, 
stand motionless and then expire.° 

Next under this is spread the air, opaque and icy 
by nature, but when it is brightened and heated by 
movement, it becomes bright and warm.? In the 
air, which itself also has the power to change, and 
alters in every kind of way, clouds are formed and 
rain falls in torrents ; there is snow, frost and hail, 
and gales and whirlwinds ; thunder and lightning, 


Posidonius. Lorimer writes (Votes, p. 51) that there were 
few uphoiders of the ‘* Pythagorean ” order after 200 z.c., 
though it appears in an unknown astronomer in Rhodes of 
about 100 b.c. (.G.Jns. i. 913). 

> yf here must refer to the whole “‘sublunary ” sphere, not 
to the earth proper. 

¢ This is inconsistent with 395 a 29 ff. where these pheno- 
mena are put in the air, 

4 The coldness of the air is a Stoic doctrine ; Aristotle said 
it was warm and capable of being inflamed by motion 
(Meteor. 341 a 18). 
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aotparal Kal mrwoELs KEepavvay pupiwy Te yrddwr 
oupTAnydades. 

3. “EEjs de TS depiou pvoews v9 kat Oadacca 
épijpevorat, purtois Bpvovea kal Cwous myyais Te Kat 
ToTapois, Tots pev ava ya edt ropévors, Tots be 
avepevyopevors eis OdAacoav. meroikiATar b€ Kal 
xAdais peupiais opeci te visjAroiws Kal BabvEvAots 
dpupots Kat moAcow, ads TO codov CHov, 6 dvopwrros, 
20 iSpioaro, vajcous Te evarlous Kat iretpots. THY pev 
oby olkoupevny 6 mAbs Adyos ets TE yijoous Kat 
Hireipous SdueiAev, ayvody ore Kal 4 ovpraca pia 
vices eotiv, bo THs ’AtAavtiKis KaAoupevns Ba- 
Adoons mepippeopévn. modAdds S€ Kal aAdAas eikos 
THOSE dvrimopO ous dmwbev xeiobar, Tas plev peet- 
fous aurs, Tas be eAdrrovs, jet 8e mdoas may 
Thode dopdrous: omep yap at map Tyiv vijoou 
mpos TavtTi Ta TeAdyNn TeTOVOacL, ToUTO HOE 1 
otxoupevy mpos THY “AtAavTixny OdAacoay moAAat 
Te €Tepat mpos ovpTacay THY Gadaccav- Kal yap 
abrar peydAa tivés efor vicot peydAots mepiKAv- 
30 Copevar meAdyeow. 7 S€ ovpmaca Tod typod 

guats emimoAdlovea, Kata twas THS ys omiAous 

ras KaAoupevas avatedayxvia’ oikoupevas, €&fs 
av ein THS depiou paddioTa ddcews. pera de TavTHV 
ev tots Bulots kata 70 pecaitatov Tob Kéapou 
ouvepypeicpervyn yt maoa Kal Temeop.évn cuveory- 
35 Kev, axivytos Kal dodAevtos’ Kal Tor €or. TOD 
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ow 


2: 
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1 dvanepayxvia coni. Usener Lor.: dvameduxvia codd: Bekk. 


* Aristotle apparently thought nothing but sea lay from 
Gibraltar westwards to India (Afeteor. 362 b 28). Strabo (i. 
4. 6=65 c) notices the possibility of other inhabited worlds 
in his discussion of Eratosthenes. 
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too, and falling thunderbolts, and the clash of 
innumerable storm-clouds. 

3. Next to the element of air comes the fixed mass 
of earth and sea, full of plants and animals, and 
streams and rivers, some winding about the surface 
of the earth, others discharging themselves into the 
sea. This region is adorned with innumerable green 
plants, high mountains, deep-shaded woodland, and 
cities established by the wise creature, man; and 
with islands in the sea, and continents. The z- 
habited world is divided by the usual account into 
islands and continents, since it is not recognized that 
the whole of it is really one island, surrounded by 
the sea which is called Atlantic. Far away from this 
one, on the opposite side of the intervening seas, 
there are probably many other inhabited worlds,* 
some greater than this, some smaller, though none 
is visible to us except this one; for the islands we 
know stand in the same relation to our seas as the 
whole inhabited world to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
many other inhabited worlds to the whole ocean; for 
these are great islands washed round by great seas. 
The whole mass of the wet element lies on the surface 
of the earth, allowing the so-called inhabited worlds 
to show through where there are projections of the 
earth; it is this element that would properly ® be 
next in order to the air. After this, set in the depths 
at the centre of the cosmos, densely packed and com- 
pressed, is the whole mass of the earth, unmoved and 
unshaken. And this is the whole of that part of the 

> Taking pdAcora with the verb; it is probably postponed 
for rhythmic effect. The meaning is that water is in theory 
next to air, but-earth sometimes protrudes through the water. 


azidous (properly ‘‘ stains” or “ marks”) in the previous line 
seems to be used in the sense of omAd8as (‘‘ projections ”’). 
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eens t \ a a a a t ‘ 
OTe TO gee oO kadobpev KaTW. TASES 57) OTOL- 


393a yela Tadra ev mevre xwpats oparpicds eyKeimeva, 
Teptexopevns det tHs éAdTrovos TH pctLovr—éyer 
be vis wev ev vdart, Bdaros be ev apt, dépos dé 
év Tupt, Tupds dé ev aifépt— Tov GAov Kdopoy auV- 
€o770070, Kat TO pev dvw av Oedv amédeckev 
5 otKnTpLOV, TO Karo be ebm pepeov Leuv. avrou 
ye pay Tovrou TO pev bypov eatw, 6 KaXeiv moTa~ 
jLovs Kai vdpara Kat Gaddooas <iBiopeba, 70 be 
Enpov, 6 yhv te Kal 7meipous Kal vyicous ovopa- 
Copev. 
Tav 8é viowy ai pév ciow peydda, Kabdrep 7) 
10 gUpTaca 70€ otKoupevn AdAekrat mohAat Te €TEpat 
preyadots Tepippeopevar mehdyeow, at be eAdrrous, 
pavepai Te Hulv Kal evTos oboat. Kal Toure at 
pev dfvdoyor, DexeAta Kal Lapdw kal Kupvos 
Kpyrn te Kat Evpova kat ‘Keirpos Kal AéoBos, at 
15 b€ dmodeeorepat, dv ai pev Lopddes, ai d€ Kv- 
KAddes, ai d€ dws dvopdlovran. 

ILédayos be TO prev €€w THs olkoupevns "ArAav- 
TUKOY Te Kal ‘Oxeavos KaAetrat, TE puppewv yas. 
ev b€ T@ mos. Svces oTevoTépw diavewyars" 
oropare, Kara Tas “Hpaxdetous Aeyopevas oT1Aas 

20 TOV <topovv cis Thy éow Padaccay ws av «is Ayséva. 
moveirat, Kata puKpov S€ émemAatvvopevos ava- 
xeirar, peyddovs mepthapBavey KdArrous aAAnAows 
ovvadeis, 7h pev KaTd oTevorrépous abyévas av- 
EOTOMLWLEVOS, mh Oe maAw maruvopevos. TIp@Tov 
pev obv Adyerar eyKexoArdabar év debud etomA€ovrt 

25 Tas ‘HpaxAcious o77Aas, duyas, cis, Tas KaAov- 
pévas Luprets, vy TiVv bev MeydAqy, thy b€ Mexpav, 
KaAdobaw: emi Oatepa dé odKeért Opolws droKoATOv- 
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cosmos that we call the lower part. So these five 
elements, occupying five spherical regions, the larger 
sphere always embracing the smaller—earth in water, 
water in air, air in fire, fire in aether—make up the 
whole cosmos ; the upper part as a whole is distin- 
guished as the abode of the gods, and the lower part 
as that of mortal creatures. Of the latter, some is 
wet, and this part we call rivers and springs and seas ; 
the rest is dry, and this part we name land and con- 
tinents and islands. 

There are various kinds of island : some are large, 
like this whole inhabited world of ours, as I have said, 
and many others which are surrounded by great 
oceans ; others are smaller, visible to us and within 
the Mediterranean. Some of these are quite con- 
siderable—Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Crete, Euboea, 
Cyprus and Lesbos ; some are smaller, like the Spo- 
rades, the Cyclades, and others with various names. 

The ocean that is outside the inhabited world is 
called the Atlantic, or Ocean, and surrounds us. ‘To 
the West of the inhabited world, this ocean makes 
a passage through a narrow strait called the Pillars 
of Heracles, and so makes an entry into the interior 
sea, as if into a harbour ; gradually it broadens and 
spreads out, embracing large bays joined up to each 
other, here contracting into narrow necks of water, 
there broadening out again. ‘They say that the first 
of these bays that the sea forms, to starboard, if you 
sail in through the Pillars of Heracles, are two, called 
the Syrtes, of which one is called the Major, the other 
the Minor ; on the other side it does not form gulfs 





1 Savewyws Lor.: dcavewyds Bekk. 
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, - , é # ‘ sh 
fevos tpia tovet meAdyn, TO TE Lapddvov Kat TO 
Tadarixdv xadovpevov Kal Adpiav, €&fs 5€ rovTwv 
> ie 4 "4 x 4 ~ N Le 
eyKdpotov TO LiKeAuKov, weTa O€ TOOTO TO Kpyrixov, 
auvexes S€ adtod, TH pev to Aldydaridy te Kal 
TlapdvAvov Kai Lvpiov, tH dé to Alyaidv re Kat 
Mupr@ov. avrimapyKxer S€ tots eipnuevors moAv- 
pepeotatos dv 6 Ilévros, 08 TO pev pvyaitatov 
Maéris Kadetrar, 70 8€ Ew mpds tov “EXAyjo~ 
TovTov cuvaveoTopwrat TH Kadoupevyn Ilpomovrise. 

IIpés ye phy tats avacyéceot Tob HAiov maAw 
a) f es ‘ bi > ‘ iN R. 
etopéwv 6 “Qkeavos, Tov “Ivduxov re xat [eporxov 
Stavoi~as KdATov, avadhaiver auveyq tHV *Epuipav 
Oddaccav SietAndus. emi Oarepov S€ Képas Kata 
atevov Te Kal empyKkn Sinkwy adbyéva, mdadAw 
avevpvverar, THY ‘Ypxaviav te kal Kaomiav opitwv: 
if Sere A , uf mw \ € A 4 ~ 
70 O€ Umep TavTny Baby exer Tov drep THY Marat 
, La 2 Ps c 4 4 tA 
Aiwvynv tomov. elra Kar’ ddrlyov bmép Tods Lkvbas 
Tre Kai Kedrixiy odtyyes tiv olkovpevny mpds 
te Tov Vadatixov KéArov Kal Tas mpoerpnyevas 
© Xr ce la La uw if \ ~ ic 
HpakaActovs orndas, ov ew mepippécr tiv yay oO 





* The Ocean makes three separate incursions into the in- 
habited world—the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean and the 
Caspian (see n. ¢ below). Festugiére (op. cit. p. 465) thinks 
these Eastern seas are spoken of as prolongations of the 
Mediterranean ; but addAw eiapéwy here is parallel to zov 
elapotv . . . moretrar at 393 a 19. 

Are these two gulfs or one? If two, they are respectively 
the Gulf of Cutch (or the Gulf of Cambay) and the Persian 
Gulf; if one, probably the Persian Gulf is meant. The Greek 
could be interpreted either way. 

¢ By ’Epv8pe (red) the author probably means what was 
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at first in the same way, but makes three seas, the 
Sardinian, Galatian and Adriatic ; next to these, and 
across the line of them, is the Sicilian sea ; after this, 
the Cretan ; and continuing this on one side are the 
Egyptian and Pamphylian and Syrian seas, on the 
other the Aegean and Myrtoan. Lying opposite 
these that I have described, in another direction, is 
the Pontus, and this has very many parts : the inner- 
most part is called Maeotis, and the outermost part, 
towards the Hellespont, is joined by a strait to the 
sea called Propontis. 

In the East, the Ocean again penetrates (the in- 
habited world)*; it opens out the gulf of India and 
Persia ® and without a break reveals the Red Sea,¢ 
embracing these as parts of itself. Towards the other 
promontory (of Asia),? passing through a long narrow 
strait and then broadening out again, it makes the 
Hyrcanian or Caspian sea’; beyond this, it occupies 
a deep hollow beyond Lake Maeotis. Then little by 
little, beyond the land of the Scythians and Celts, it 
confines the inhabited world as it passes towards the 
Galatian Gulf and the Pillars of Heracles, already 
deseribed, on the farther side of which the Ocean 


generally called the Erythraean Sea, which might include 
our Red Sea (called the Arabian Gulf at 393 b 28). 

4 Lorimer (Notes, p. 80, n. 3) quotes Mela i. 2 (9) to confirm 
this interpretation. In Mela, the two promontories are the 
land between the Nile and the Red Sea, and that between the 
Tanais and the Caspian. 

¢ Or “ bounding the Hyreanian and Caspian country ” 
(Forster). But @aAacoav is easier to understand here than 
yiv 3 admittedly dpiZwv has an odd sense (perhaps “ marking 
out’), but the author is running short of synonyms for 
“forming ”’ seas. At all events, he means the Caspian Sea, 
which was thought of as a gulf of the Northern Ocean from 
the time of Alexander to Ptolemy. 
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’Oxeaves. ev rovTw ye py vijco péyorad’ Toy- 
xydvovow oboat Svo0, Bpertavixat” Aeydpevar, “AABt- 
wr Kat “lépyvn, trav mpoicropnyevewr peilous, bmep 
tovs KedArods keipevar. tovtwy dé odk éeAdtTous 
4 te TampoBavn mépav “Ivddv, dofn mpdos tHv 
oikoupévny, Kat 4% DeBoA Kadovpévn, Kata Tov 
> A iA i ¥) 3 if A A 
ApaBixov Kkeywévn KdArov. od dAtyar dé puxpal 
mept tas Bperravicas Kat tHv “IByptav KidKcAw 
a“ 
mepicoreddvwvrar THY olkouperny tavTnv, Hv 81) 
vijoov cipjkapev: hs mAdTos ev €or Kata TO Babv- 
TaTov THS Ameipov Bpaxd amodéov TeTpaKtopupiOV 
oTadiwy, ds pacw ot ed yewypadyaavtes, Kos 
dé mepi éxraxiopupiovs pddiota. Suacpeirar Se 
uw > ve i, 2 ‘ ta 
ets Te Edpwiarrnv cat ’Aoiay cat ArBinv. 
e oe 4 ~ , 

Evpairn prev otv édorw js dpot KvKAw orAAral 

€ Xr Hf i, ‘ Il 4 ff] iA 7 ba = 
re ‘Hpaxddous kai pvyot IHdvrov @dAarra te “Vp 

, 
Kavia, Ka@’ nv orevdtatos toOjos ets Tov Ilovrov 
Sinker? tTwes b€ avi’ rod ioAuot Tavaiv morauov 
se 3 vA ve > A ri A ~ * f 
eipjxacw. *Acia dé eoTt TO amo Tod Eipnpéevov 
im 6 ~ ~ Ul , A ~ SX: é ff] D\ iu 
igO0b rod te Iovtov Kat ris “Ypxavias Padacons 
peexpe barépov ioOuod, és perako KELTaL TOU TE 
’ApaBixot KéAnov Kat THs gow Oaddoons, mepi- 
1 post peyrorac add. ze Bekk. 
2 Bperravcat Lor. : Bperavvixat Bekk. 


3 "AABiwy Lor.: “AABcov Bekk. 
4 gyri Stob. Lor.: a6 codd, Bekk. 





® Very mysterious. It might well be Socotra, as Bochert 
suggests (drist. Hrdkunde, p. 93); Capelle (op. cit. p. 539) 
suggests Madagascar; Millenhoff (Deutsche Altertums- 
kunde, pp. 322 f.), quoted with approval by Lorimer (Notes, 
p. 37, n. 1), suggests it is the island in Lake Tana (Psebo in 
Strabo) in Abyssinia, magnified and transplanted. 
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flows round the earth. There are two very large 
islands in it, called the British Isles, Albion and 
Ierne ; they are larger than those already mentioned, 
and lie beyond the land of the Celts. No smaller than 
these are Taprobane (Ceylon) beyond the Indians, 
which lies obliquely to the inhabited world, and the 
island known as Phebol,® by the Arabian Gulf. There 
is quite a number of other small islands round the 
British Isles and Spain, set in a ring round this 
inhabited world, which as we have said is itself an 
island ; its breadth, at the deepest point of the con- 
tinent, is a little short of 40,000 stades, in the opinion 
of good geographers,» and its length is approximately 
70,000 stades. It is divided into Europe, Asia and 
Libya. 

Europe is the area which is bounded in a circle by 
the Pillars of Heracles and the inner parts of the 
Pontus and the Hyrcanian Sea, where a very narrow ° 
isthmus passes between it and the Pontus ; but some 
have said the river Tanais, instead of this isthmus.@ 
Asia is the region from this isthmus of the Pontus 
and the Hyrcanian Sea to another isthmus, which lies 
between the Arabian Gulf and the Mediterranean ; 


> Posidonius put the length of the otxovpévy at 70,000 
stades, but no one reports his figure for the width ; since he 
thought the Ocean was quite close to Maeotis in the North, 
his figure would presumably be under 30,000 stades ‘in 
agreement with the view then current ’’ (Thomson, //istory 
of Ancient Geography, p. 213). Eratosthenes estimated the 
length at 70,800 stades (with the addition of 7,000 for bulges 
and possible islands), and the width at 38,000, 

¢ Strabo reports (xi. i. 5=491 c) that Clitarchus and others 
made this isthmus absurdly narrow, while Posidonius thought 
it was 1500 stades. 

4 These variant opinions are noted by Eratosthenes ap. 
Strabo i. 4. 7 (65 c). 
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1 post $é add. 76 CGZ Bekk. 2 + secl. Lor. 
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it is surrounded by the Mediterranean and the en- 
circling stream of the Ocean ; but some say that Asia 
stretches from the Tanais to the mouths of the Nile. 
Libya lies between the Arabian isthmus and the 
Pillars of Heracles (but some say from the Nile to 
the Pillars). Egypt, which is encompassed by the 
mouths of the Nile, is attached by some to Asia, and 
by others to Libya, and some make the islands 
separate, others attribute them to their nearest 
region of mainland. 

We have now given some account of the nature 
and situation of the land and sea which we call “ the 
inhabited world.” 

4. Now let us turn to the most notable phenomena 
in and about the inhabited world, summarizing only 
the most essential points. 

There are two exhalations® from it, which pass 
continually into the air above us, composed of small 
particles and entirely invisible, except that in the 
early mornings some can be observed rising along 
rivers and streams. One of these is dry and like 
smoke, since it emanates from the earth; the other 
is damp and vaporous, since it is exhaled from the 
wet element. From the latter come mists, dews, the 
various kinds of frost, clouds, rain, snow and hail ; 
from the dry exhalation come the winds and various 
breezes, thunder and lightning, fiery bolts (7pyazipes) ° 
and thunderbolts and all the other things of the same 


® For the two exhalations and their products cf. Aristot. 
Meteor.i.4-12. Much of this chapter derives, ultimately, from 
Aristotle ; the proximate sources are discussed by Maguire 
(op. cit. pp. 128-133). > Of. 395 a 10 and note. 








3 at [re] Sea scripsi: ai re dia vel ai re ex codd,.: dre amd 
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class. Mist is a vaporous exhalation which does not 
produce water, denser than air but less dense than 
cloud ; it comes into being either from a cloud in the 
first stage of formation or from the remnant of a 
cloud. The condition contrary to this is rightly called 
a clear sky, for it is simply air, with no cloud or mist. 
Dew is moisture that falls out of a clear sky in a light 
condensation ; ice is solidified water, frozen in a clear 
sky : hoar-frost is frozen dew, and dew-frost is half- 
frozen dew. Cloud is a dense, vaporous formation, 
productive of water : rain comes from the compression 
of a well-compacted cloud, and varies in character 
according to the pressure on the cloud: if the pres- 
sure is light it scatters gentle drops of rain, but if it 
is heavy the drops are fuller : and we call this latter 
condition a downpour, for it is larger than a shower of 
rain and pours continuous drops of rain upon the 
earth. Snow occurs when well-condensed clouds 
break up and split before the formation of water : 
the split causes the foamy and brilliantly white con- 
dition of the snow, and its coldness is caused by the 
coagulation of the moisture contained in it, which has 
not had time to be either fused or rarefied. If there 
is a thick and heavy fall of snow, we call it a snxow- 
storm. Hail occurs when a snow-storm is solidified 
and gathers weight because of its increased density 
so as to fall more rapidly ; the hailstones increase in 
size and their movement increases in violence accord- 
ing to the size of the fragments that are broken off 
the cloud. These then are the natural products of 
the wet exhalation. 

From the dry exhalation, when it is forced to flow 
by the cold, wind is produced : for this is nothing but 





1 Sepouevov Lor.: depopeva Bekk. 
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1 fayérres B Lor.: payévros codd. cet. Bekk. 





2 This is a common Greek way of describing points of 
the compass. They divided each quarter by three; so their 
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air moving in quantity andina mass. It is also called 
breath. In another sense “ breath ’’ means that sub- 
stance found in plants and animals and pervading 
everything, that brings life and generation; but 
about that there is no need to speak now. The breath 
that breathes in the air we call wind, and the breath 
that comes from moisture we call breeze. Of the 
winds, some blow from the earth when it is wet and 
are called land-winds ; some arise from gulfs of the 
sea and are called gulf-ninds. There is a similarity 
between these winds and those which come from 
rivers and lakes. Those which arise at the breaking 
up of a cloud and resolve its density against them- 
selves are called cloud-winds : those which burst out 
all at once accompanied by water are called rain-ninds. 
Eurus is the name of the winds that blow steadily 
from the East, Boreas is the name of the North winds, 
Zephyrus of the West winds, and Notus of the South 
winds. One of the Euri is called Caecias: this is 
the one that blows from from the direction of the 
summer sunrise. Apeliotes is the one that comes 
from the direction of the equinoctial sunrise, and 
Eurus proper the one that comes from the direction 
of the winter sunrise. Of the Zephyri, which blow 
in the opposite direction, Argestes comes from the 
direction of the summer sunset; some call this 
Olympias, and some Iapyx. Zephyrus proper comes 
from the direction of the equinoctial sunset, Lips 
from the direction of the winter sunset. Of the winds 
called Boreas, the one properly so-called is next to 
Caecias ; next to it is Aparctias, which blows from 
the North pole to the South; Thrascias is the one 


minor points cannot be translated simply into modern terms. 
Equinoctial sunrise and sunset can be taken as E. and W. 
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1 xupxiav Forster: xatxiavy codd. Bekk. 





* Phenomena connected with wind and those connected 
with thunder and lightning are not clearly distinguished in 
Greek, and translation is difficult. Here zpyorjp seems to 
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next Argestes, though some call this Circias. Of the 
winds called Notus, the one that comes from the 
invisible pole, opposite to Aparctias, is properly called 
Notus, and Euronotus is the one between Notus and 
Eurus. The one on the other side, between Notus 
and Lips, is sometimes called Libonotus, sometimes 
Libophoenix. 

The current of some winds is direct—that is, they 
blow straight ahead; the current of others varies 
in direction, as in the case of Caecias. Some of them 
prevail in the winter, like the Noti; some prevail in 
the summer, like those called Etesian winds, which 
are a mixture of North winds and Zephyri. ‘Those 
which are called Ornithian winds, which occur in the 
spring, belong to the class Boreas. 

Of the violent types of wind, a squall is a wind that 
strikes suddenly from above ; a gust is a violent wind 
that suddenly jumps up at you; a whirlwind, or 
cyclone, is a wind that whirls upwards in a spiral. A 
blast of wind from the earth is a gust caused by the 
expulsion of wind from some pit or chasm ; when it 
moves with a fierce whirling motion, it is an earth- 
hurricane (rpyctjp).* When the wind whirls round 
ina thick cloud full of water and is pushed out through 
it and forcibly breaks up the closely packed material 
of the cloud, it makes a great din and crash, which is 

‘ealled thunder—as air does when it is passed violently 


mean some kind of whirlwind, but in 394 a 18 and 395 a 24 
it isa sort of thunderbolt. Aristotle says (Afeteor. 371 a 15): 
** When it (7.e. the cloud pulled down by a descending whirl- 
wind) is inflamed as it is pulled downwards . . . itiscalled a 
mpynoryp; for it inflames (seen) the neighbouring air 
a colours it with its fire.’ The name implies a connexion 
with fire and perhaps here the zpynorjp comes up from a fiery 
chasm (cf. 395 b 20). 
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@ See p. 368, n. a. 
> ruddy is often a typhoon or hurricane (ef. 400 a 29), but 
here it is connected with lightning. In mythology Typhon 
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through water. Because of the breaking up of the 
cloud the wind is set on fire, and flashes : this is called 
lightning. This lightning falls upon our senses before 
the thunder, though it occurs later, because what is 
heard is by nature slower than what is seen: for the 
latter is seen a great way off, the former only when 
it. approaches the ears ; particularly when one is that 
swiftest thing of all, the element of Hire, while the 
other is less swift, since it is of the nature of air and 
impinges upon the hearing by physical contact. 
When the flashing bolt is aflame and hurtles violently 
tothe ground it is called a thunderbolt ; if it ishalf alight, 
but in other respects strong and dense, it is called 
a fiery boli; if it is altogether fireless it is called a 
smoking bolt © ; but each one of these when it falls upon 
the ground is called a falling-bolt. Lightning ° is 
called smoky when it looks dark, like smoke ; vivid, 
when it moves very rapidly; and forked, when it 
moves along jagged lines ; but when it falls on to 
something it is called a falling-bolt. 

Briefly, the phenomena of the air are divided into 
those which are mere appearances and those which 
are realities: the appearances are rainbows and 
streaks in the sky and so on; the realities are lights 
and shooting stars and comets and other such things. 
A rainbow is the appearance in reflection of a portion 
of the sun or moon, seen, like an image in a mirror, 
in a cloud that is wet and hollow and presents an 
unbroken surface, and shaped like an arc of a circle. 
A streak is a straight rainbow. A halo is an appear- 
ance of brightness shedding its light round a star ; 


is the son of Typhos, the giant, who causes the eruption of 
Etna ; hence the connexion with fire. 
© xepavvds is used for ‘lightning ” and “ thunderbolt.” 
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it differs from a rainbow in that the rainbow appears 
opposite the sun or moon, but the halo is in a circle 
round the whole of the star. A light is the kindling 
of a mass of fire in the air. Some lights shoot like 
javelins, others are set in one position in the sky. 
The shooting is a generation of fire by friction in the 
air; the fire moves rapidly, giving the impression 
of length because of its rapidity. The latter, the 
stationary light, is extended and lengthy but keeps 
the same position, as if it were an elongated star ; if 
it spreads out towards one end it is called a comet. 
Often there is a variation in the duration of the light, 
some lasting a long time, some being extinguished 
at once. There are also many phenomena of different 
kinds to be seen, called torches and planks and jars 
and pits, taking their names from their likeness to 
these objects. Some of these can be seen in the West 
and some in the East, and some in both ; they rarely 
appear in the North and South. All of them are 
unstable ; for none of them has ever been described 
as always visible in the same place. So much, then, 
for the things of the air. 

The earth contains in itself many sources, not only 
of water, but also of wind and fire. Some of these 
are subterranean and invisible, but many have vents 
and blow-holes, like Lipara and Etna and the vol- 
canoes in the Aeolian islands. These often flow like 
rivers and throw up fiery, red-hot lumps. Some of 
the subterranean sources, which are near springs of 
water, impart heat to these: some of the streams 
they make merely lukewarm, some boiling, and some 
moderately and pleasantly hot. 





1 gi 89 codd. Lor.: af 6¢ Bekk. 
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‘Opoiws 8€ Kal r&v mvevpdtwv modAAd wodAaxod 
yijs oréuia avéwkroar: dv ta pev evOovordy movet 
TOUS epeAdLovras, Ta 5€ dzpogeiv, Ta O€ Xx xp) 
oppdeiv, aorep TO ev Acddois Kal AcBadeig, Ta 
d€ Kal mavrdmacw avaipet, Kalamep 76 ev Dpv- 
yia. modAddnis 8€ Kal ovyyevés mretpa edKpatov 
év yn mapetwaber els puxtous onpayyas adtis, 
é€edpov yevopevov ek TaY oiKeiwy TOmwWV, moAAG 
Lépn ovvexpddavev. mrodAAdkis dé Todd yevopevov 
ewer eyxareAnbn trois ravrns KotAdpact Kat 
dmokreobev é€ddov peta Bias adriy ouvetivase, 
(nroty eéfod0v éavTd, Kal dmeipydoato mdbos 
tobTo 6 KaXely cidfapev cevopov. TaV dé cEeropcav 
of pev eis mA ya celovTes KaT o€eias ywrias ém- 
KXivrat Kadobyrat, ot b€ dvw pimTobytes Kai KaTw 
Kat’ opbas ywvrias Bpdorat, of 5€ ovmlnoes mot 
ovvTes ets Ta KotAa lnpariat' ot de ydopara avol- 
yovres Kat Thy vay dvappnyvivres pykrat Kadodvra. 
Toure d€ ot pev Kal mvedpa mpocavaBadrovow, 
ot 6€ wérpas, ot de Adv, of dé THYAS daivovat TAs 
mpoTEepov ovK ovoas. Tivés dé avaTpémovGL™ KaTa 
play mpdwotv, ods Kadotow doras. ot $€ dvramo- 
maAAovres® Kat tats ets éxdtepov eyKXiceot Kal 
atoTdAgeot StopBobvres del TO GELtojevov mahwariae 
Aéeyovrat, TPO mdOos 6 Gpovov drrepyalopevor. yi- 
vovrat b€ Kal puKnTal ceropot, cetovres THY yay 
pera Bpdpov. moddAdKis dé Kal ywpis cevopod 
yiverar pUKnpa ys, Orav TO mvEedpa celety pev p47) 
avrapkes 7, evetAovpevoy d€ ev abr KémTHTaL pLEeTA 


1 itnparia Z Lor. (cf. Johann. Lyd. De Ost. 54): ywpartac 
Stob.: yaoparia codd. cet. Bekk. 
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_ Similarly, too, there are in many places on the 
earth’s surface open vents for the winds, which. have 
various effects on those who approach them, causing 
ecstatic inspiration, or wasting sickness, or in some 
cases prophecy, like those at Delphi and Lebadeia, 
or even complete destruction, like the one in Phrygia. 
Often, too, a moderate earth-born wind, forced into 
deep, hollow caves in the earth and becoming dis- 
lodged from its home, causes shocks in many places. 
Often when a large quantity from outside is confined 
within the hollows of the earth and cut off from exit, 
it shakes the earth violently, seeking an exit for 
itself, and produces the effect that we call an earth- 
quake. Warthquakes which shake the earth obliquely 
at a very acute angle we call horizontal ; those which 
blast upwards and downwards perpendicularly are 
called heaving earthquakes; those which cause a 
settlement of the earth into hollows are called sinking 
earthquakes ; and those which open up chasms and 
split the earth are called splitting earthquakes. Some 
of them stir up a wind, or rocks, or mud; and some 
reveal springs that were not there before. Some, 
called thrusting earthquakes, overturn things with a 
single heave. Others cause recoil this way and that, 
and in the process of lurching to one side and re- 
bounding again the things that are shaken are held 
upright : these are called oscillating earthquakes, 
and their effect is a sort of trembling. There are also 
roaring earthquakes, which shake the earth with a 
great din. There is often, also, a roaring of the earth 
without an earthquake, when the wind is not sufficient 
to shake the earth but lashes about enveloped in the 





2 avarpémovot Lor.: dvarpémovres Bekk. 
3 dvramomdAdovres Lor. : avandddovres Bekk. 
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15 poOiov Bias. auoowparomoleira dé Ta €etovovTa 
mvevpiaTa Kal bro THY ev TH yh bypa@v Kexpup- 
peeve. 

Ta d€ advddoyov oupminrer TovTos Kal év Oa- 
Adoon: xdopard re yap yiverar Jaddoons Kat ava- 
xwpjyara modAdkis Kal Kuudtwy emdpopat, wore 

20 fev avTavaKoTY ExovoaL, ToTE 5é TpPOWOLY [OvoY, 
Wotrep tatopeirar mepl “EXikny te Kal Bodpav. 
modAdkis 6€ Kal dvadvorjpata yiveras Tmupds ev TH 
Oardoon Kal mnyav avaBAvoes Kai ToTapa eK- 
Bodat kai dévdpwv expices poal te Kat divar tats 
TOY mvevpatwy dvddoyov, at pev ev péaois me- 

25 Adyeouw, ai dé Kata Tods etpimous TE Kal TopOpous. 
todAal te dumurets A€yovTar Kal KupaTwY dpoes 
oupmepiodevety del TH cEeAnvn KaTd Twas wpLope- 
vous Katpous. 

‘Os 8€ 7d w&v cimeiy, TOY oTorxelwy eyKeKpa- 
pévey dddAjros ev dépe Te Kal yh Kai Gadacon 

30 KaTa TO €iKds al TOY Tafay dpovdTntes ouviotay- 
Tat, Tois pv emt pépovs dlopdas Kai yevéoets 
Pé€povoa, 76 dé ovprrayv avwAcOpov Te Kal dyevntov 
¢vAdtrovea. 

Bs Kairou ye Tus eBavpace TGs MOTE, et €x TOV 
evavriov dpyav ouvéornKer 6 Kdopos, reyw de 

35 Enp@v re Kat byp@v, puypa@y re Kal Beppe, ov 
306 b maAqu SuePPaprar Kat amdAwdAev, ws Kav El 7O- 
Aw tives Oavpalorev, dmws dtapyever cuveorynKuta 

ex Tay evarTiwtdtwy’ evav, TevyTtav Adyw Kal 
TAovciwy, véwy yepovTwy, aobevav ioxup@v, Tovn- 
p&v xpnordv. dyvootou dé dt. tobr’ qv moAuTt- 


1 gvavtwwrarwv codd. pler. Lor.: évavriwy codd. cet. Bekk. 
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earth with tumultuous force. The blasts of wind that 
enter the earth are recondensed also by the moisture 
that is hidden in the earth.@ 

There are also analogous happenings in the sea : 
chasms occur in the sea, and its waves often withdraw ; 
and there are incursions of waves, sometimes with 
a recoil, sometimes with a forward rush only, as they 
say was the case at Helice and Bura.? Often too 
there are exhalations of fire in the sea and eruptions 
of fountains, and rivers are shot forth, and trees grow, 
and there are currents and vortices like those of the 
winds, some in the middle of the oceans, some in the 
narrows and straits. There are many tides and tidal 
waves too, which are said to occur in concert with the 
moon at certain definite times. 

To sum up, since the elements are mingled one with 
another, it is natural that phenomena in the air and 
land and sea should show these similarities, which 
involve destruction and generation for the individual 
parts of nature, but preserve the whole free from 
corruption and generation. 

5. Some people, however, have wondered how the 
cosmos, if it is composed of the “ opposite ”’ principles 
(I mean dry and wet, cold and hot), has not long ago 
been destroyed and perished ; it is as if men should 
wonder how a city survives, composed as it is of the 
most opposite classes (I mean poor and rich, young 
and old, weak and strong, bad and good). They do not 
recognize that the most wonderful thing of all about 


* i.e., wind entering the earth may (a) cause an earth- 
quake, (b) cause a roar only, or (c) be recondensed and so 
cause neither. 

> Cf. Strabo viii. 7, 2 (384.c), i. 3. 10 (54.c), Aristot. Afeteor. 
343 b 1, etc., on the destruction of these two cities in Achaia. 
The date was 373/2 .c. 
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Kis Opovoias 76 Davpaowwratov, Aéyw bé To! ex 
moAAav piav Kal opotav €€ avopoltwv amortedety" 
didbeow, drodexopnevny’ mdcay Kat Pvow Kat rUynV. 
tows 6€ Kal TOV evavtiwy 7 dvous yAlyerar Kai eK 
TovUTwy arroTEeAEt TO cUudwror, odK eK THV OpLolwr, 
daTep aperer 76 appev ovvyyaye mpos TO OHA Kai 
obx exdtepov mpos TO duddvdov, Kal THY TpwTHV 
opovoray Sua T&V evavtiwy onvapev, od bia Tov 
dpoiwy. €ouxe S€ Kai y Texvy THY ddow pipovpern 
TotTo moveiv. Cwypadia pev yap AeuKdv te Kal 
peAdvwv, wypav te Kat epvlpdv, xypwyudtwv éey- 
Kepacauevn piaeis Tas elkdvas Tots mponyou- 
pévois ametéhece aupdwvous, povaun dé ofeis 
dpa Kat Bapeis, waxpovs Te Kat Boayeis dOdyyous 
pigaca ev diaddpors dwvais play dmetéAecev apjio- 
viav, Ypapyear ce) dé ex Puvnevrov Kal dpasveny 
ypappdreoy Kpdow mounoapern Thy OAnY TeXY AY 
an adradv ovveoT}oaro. TavTo 5€ TodTo Hv Kai 
TO Tapa TH aKoTew@ Aeydpevov ‘Hpaxdcirw- 
‘cuvdyues GAa Kal ody dAa, cuppepopevov Siadepo- 
pevov, ovvddov biddov- Kat ex mavrwy év Kal ef 
évos mavra.”’*® odtws ody Kal THY TOV OAwY av- 
ata, ovpavot Aéyw Kal yHs Too Te ovpTaVTOS 
Kéopov, 51a Tis TOV evavTwwrdtwv Kpdcews apydv 
10... dmoredciv Lor.: 670... dmoreAct Bekk. 


2 trodexopnernv Lor. : taodexouevn Bekk. 
2 sic Diels { Vorsokr.® 22 B 10); tine ad loc. 





@ The idea that art imitates nature occurs in Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus (see Jaeger, Aristotle, pp. 74 f.), and in Phys. 
B 199 a 15, Meteor. 381 b 5, De Part. Anim. 639 b 15 ff. Tut 
in Aristotle the point of comparison concerns teleology, not 
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the harmonious working of a city-community is this : 
that out of plurality and diversity it achieves a homo- 
geneous unity capable of admitting every variation 
of nature and degree. But perhaps nature actually 
has a liking for opposites ; perhaps it is from them 
that she creates harmony, and not from similar things, 
in just the same way as she has joined the male to 
the female, and not each of them to another of the 
same sex, thus making the first harmonious com- 
munity not of similar but of opposite things. It seems, 
too, that art does this, in imitation of nature *: for 
painting mixes its whites and blacks, its yellows and 
reds, to create images that are concordant with their 
originals ; music mixes high and low notes, and longs 
and shorts, and makes a single tune of different 
sounds ; by making a mixture of vowels and con- 
sonants, grammar composes out of them the whole of 
its art. This is precisely what Heracleitus the Dark ° 
meant when he said “ Junctions are wholes and not- 
wholes, concord and discord, consonance and disso- 
nance. One out of All; All out of One.’’ So in the 
same way the complex of the Universe, I mean heaven 
and earth and the whole cosmos, by means of the 
mixture of the most opposite elements has been 


the harmony of opposites. The four colours mentioned by 
Pseudo-Aristotle are the colours of the restricted palette used 
by the Four Colour Painters, of whom the earliest recorded 
is Polygnotus and the latest Aétion in the age of Alexander 
the Great. Cf. Pliny, Vif, xxxv. 50, and A. Rumpf, JfLS 
Ixvii (1947), p. 16. It has been suggested that Empedocles’ 
comparison of painting and creation (Diels, Vorsokr.® 31 
B 23) was inspired by Four Colour Painting. 

> It is not likely that the author read Heracleitus in the 
original, or that the whole context is to be attached too 
closely to Heracleitus. Maguire (op. cit. pp. 134 ff.) finds the 
closest parallels to this passage in the Neo-Pythagoreans. 
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pla Svexdopnoev appovia: Enpov yap dyp@, Oepyov 
dé uyp@, Bapel re Koddov puyev, Kal dpOov qepi- 
depel, yav te waoav Kal Pddaccay aifépa re Kal 
qAvov Kai ceAnvnv Kai Tov dAov ovpavoy Siexoopnoe 
pula 4 Oia TdvTwy SunKovoa Svvapis, ex TOY GpiK- 
30 TwY Kal ETepoiwy, depos Te Kal yHs Kal TUpds KaL 
voaTos, TOY ovpTaVTAa Kdopoy SyuLoUpyynoaca Kal 
ud diadaBotoa odaipas emdaveia tas Te evavTie- 
Tatas ev adt@ duces dAdjAais dvayKdoaca ojo0- 
Aoyjoa Kal éx TovTwv pnxavnoapevyn TH Travel 
owrypiav. aitia d€ TavTys pév 7 TOV oToLXYELwY 
35 ouoroypia, THs 5€ dpodoyias 7 tcopowpia Kal TO 
397 a pindev adT@v mAdov erepov érepov dvvacbar: TH 
yap tonv avricracw exer ta Bapea mpos Ta Kotha 
Kal Ta Oepud mpos Odrepa,’ tHs P¥oews emi THY 
peclovar didacKkovons 6tt TO icov aworikdv Tas 
éoTw opovolas, 7 S€é Opovola TOD mdvTWY yeveTApos 
5 Kal TepiKaAAcoTatov KdopoU. Tis yap av ein ddats 
ToDOE KpEelTTWV; HV yap av elmy’ TIS, repos eoTiv 
avtod. TO TE KaAov Tay erwmvupdy core TOVTOV Kal 
TO TeTAypEvoV, GTO TO KdapoU AEyopLevoY KEKo- 
opyola. ti? d€ Thy emi pepous SUvai7’ dv etow-. 
OAvar TH Kat’ otpavov rdfer Te Kat dopa TaV 
10 dotpwv yAiov Te Kal GeArvys, Kwoupevwy ev aKpt- 
Beordrows péetpors &€ aiddvos eis erepov al@va; Tis 
dé yevar’ dv apeddera roidde, Wvriva dvddrrovow 
at Kadal Kal yovipot TOV OAwy dpat, Opn Te Kal 
xYeysdvas emdyovoa TeTaypévws ypepas te Kal 
1 @arepa ETZ Lor. : ra Oarepa codd. cet. Bekk, 
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organized by a single harmony: dry mixed with 
wet, hot with cold, light with heavy, straight with 
curved—the whole of earth and sea, the aether, the 
sun, the moon and the whole heaven have been set 
in order by the single power which interpenctrates 
all things : from things unmixed and diverse, air and 
earth and fire and water, it has fashioned the whole 
cosmos and embraced it all in the surface of a single 
sphere, forcing the most opposite elements in the 
cosmos to come to terms, and from them achieving 
preservation for the whole. The cause of its pre- 
servation is the agreement of the elements, and the 
cause of the agreement is the principle of equal shares 
and the fact that no one of them has more power than 
each of the others : for the heavy is in equipoise with 
the light, and the hot with its opposite. In these 
greater matters nature teaches us that equality is the 
preserver of concord, and concord is the preserver of 
the cosmos, which is the parent of all things and the 
most beautiful of all. For what being could be better 
than this? Anything that might be suggested is a 
part of it. And everything that is beautiful takes its 
name from this, and all that is well-arranged ; for 
it is called ‘“‘ well-ordered ” (kexoopfjr@ar) after this 
“universal order” (kécpos). What particular detail 
could be compared to the arrangement of the heavens 
and the movement of the stars and the sun and moon, 
moving as they do from one age to another in the 
most accurate measures of time ? What constancy 
could rival that maintained by the hours and seasons, 
the beautiful creators of all things, that bring summers 
and winters in due order, and days and nights to make 





2 cimn EP Lor. : eto. codd. cet. Bekk. 
3 +i Lor.: ris Bekk. 
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viKras ets paves drroréheopa kal éveavrod ; Kal 
pny peyeBer pév odros" mavuTrepTaros, Kuvjoer dé 
dgvraros, Aapmpdrnre be evavyéoTaros, Suvdper dé 
dynpes TE Kal apbapros. obros évadiooy Cauwv 
Kat mel@v rat depiwv pooees exoptoe Kat Biovs 
eperpyce Tais éavtot Kujocow, €K tovrou mavra 
epmvel Te Kal poxiy i ioxer TA fa. TovUTOU Kal at 
mapddogou veoxpacers TETAypevos dmorehobvrat, 
ouvaparrovray peev dvépeov Tavrolwy, mmaTévTwY 
5é e€ obpavot Kepavvay, pnyvupevery ee Xeyavew 
eCaroiwy. dia 8€ TovTwWY Td vorepov éxmelopevov 
76 Te mup@odes Stamrvedpevov els Opdvorav ayer Td 
mav Kai Kcabiornow. Te yh dutots KopGoa Tavto~ 
Sazmots vdpact TE mepipAvlovoa Kat Teptoxouperm 
Cours, Kara Kalpov expvovod Te mdvTa Kal Tpé- 
govaa Kal dexopevn, pupias te dépovoa iddas Kai 
m™aQn, THY aynpw plow 6poiws Typel, kairo. Kal 
oeropois Twagaopevn kal mAnpuptow émudulopevn 
mupKaiais Te Kara Hépos proylopevn. Tatra dé 
mdvra €ouKkev avrh mpos ayabod yevdpeva, TH bv 
aidvos owrnpiay Tmapéxew" cELlopevns TE yap b- 
e€drrovow at Tv mveupdir av TOpELTTWGELS Kard 
Ta piypata tas avamvods toyouvoat, Kabas dvw 
AdAexrar, Kalapopevn re GpuBpors amoxdAvberar 
mdavTa Ta voowdyn, TEpiTveouervn dé avpars td TE 
bm abtyv Kal Ta brép adrip cidiKpweira. Kal 

pay at prdoyes pev TO TayeT@des iymaivovow,” ot 
mayor dé Tas proyas d avidow. Kai tay emi épous 
Ta pev yiverar, Ta S€ dxpdle, ta 5é POeiperar. 


1 otros Lor.: 6 atrés Bekk, 
2 Amaivover(v) BCFG Lor.: matvovow codd. cet. Bekk. 
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up the number of a month or a year? In size too the 
cosmos is mightiest, in motion swiftest, in brightness 
most brilliant, in power never-aging and indestruc- 
tible. It is this that has given a different nature to 
the creatures of the sea, the land and the air, and 
measured their lives in terms of its own movements. 
From this all creatures breathe and take their life. 
Of this even the unexpected changes are accom- 
plished in due order—the winds of all kinds that dash 
together, thunderbolts falling from the heavens, and 
storms that violently burst out. Through these the 
moisture is squeezed out and the fire is dispersed by 
currents of air ; in this way the whole is brought into 
harmony and so established. The earth, too, that 
is crowned with plants of every kind and bubbles with 
springs and teems with living creatures everywhere, 
that brings forth everything in season and nurtures 
it and receives it back again, that produces a myriad 
shapes and conditions—this earth still keeps its never- 
aging nature unchanged, though it is racked by 
earthquakes, swamped by floods, and burnt in part by 
fires. All these things, it seems, happen for the good 
of the earth and give it preservation from age to age : 
for when it is shaken by an earthquake, there is an 
upsurge of the winds transfused within it, which find 
vent-holes through the chasms, as I have already 
said ¢ ; when it is washed by rain it is cleansed of all 
noxious things; and when the breezes blow round 
about it the things below and above it are purified. 
Furthermore the fires soften things that are frozen, 
and frost abates the force of the fires. And of the 
particular things on the earth some come into being 
while some are in their prime and others are perishing : 


2 395 b 26. 
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AY ¢ py iA > 7 ‘A , 
Kal ai pev yevéoers emavactéAAovor Tas Plopas, 
€ ‘7 ‘ v7 ‘A r , ny ES 
ai b€ Pbopai Kovdilovar tas yevesers. pia be ex 
mdavrwy Tmepavopern cwTnpia dua TéAous avTuTept- 
toTapevwy aAdArjAots Kal TOTE Lev KpaTovVTwWY, TOTE 
M3 , 4 ‘ f EA % 
5€ Kpatoupévwr, duddtre 7d aduTrav adGaprov dt 

at@vos. 

6. Aourov 5é 81) rept THs THY GAwY ouvEKTLKTS 
airias Kefadawdds cimety, bv TpoTov Kal Tepl TOV 
MM A i a7 BA a 9 
GdArwv mAnppedés yap mepi Kdapou Aeyovras, €t 

‘ A : td ‘ ‘] 3 > e oT 7 
kal un du” axpiBeias, add’ obv ye ws eis TuT@On 
pabnow, To Tob Kéopou KupidTaTov TapadiTeiv. 
apxaios ev odv Tis Adyos Kal maTpLos eoTL TAoW 
avOpirois ws €k Oeod mavra Kal bia Beod jytv 

LA 3 f i re 2 A > c é 
ovvéoTnkev, oddenia S€ dvors adr?) Kal? éavryy 
cory avtapKns, epnuwheioa THs ek TovTOU Gw- 
Thpias. 810 Kat Tov madadv eizeiv tives mponyOn- 
cav o7t TwavTa TavTa é€ote Dedv mAda Ta Kal Bu’ 
ddbarpadv tvdadAcpeva Huiv Kal dv dkohs Kat 
maons aicOycews, TH ev Oeig Suvaper mpémovra 
KatraPadAduevor Adyor, od} nv TH ye odota. awrhp 

, ~ 
pev yap ovTws amdvtwy éotl Kal yevérwp TeV 
, 
omwodynmoTe Kata tTévde TOV KdGjLOY auVTEAOU- 
la & ~ 
pévwv 6 Geds, od pv adtoupyot Kai émumovou 
foiov Kdparov bropévwv, adda Suvayer ypaspevos 
. ~ 
atpitw, dv as Kal TOv moppw Soxovvrwy elvar 
mepryiverat. THY pev odbv avwTdTw Kal mpwTnY 
édpav adros édayev, Umates te bia TodTO wWyd- 
facta, [Kal]’ Kata tov trowriy “ dxpotaty Ko- 
1 «ait om. BCG Lor. 
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and generation is set in the balance against destruc- 
tion, and destruction lightens the weight of genera- 
tion, There is one single principle of preservation, 
maintained without interruption among all these 
things that interchange with one another, ascending 
to power and declining in turn, and this keeps the 
whole system safe, eternally indestructible. 

6. It remains now to discuss summarily, as the rest 
has been discussed, the cause that holds the world 
together; for in describing the cosmos, if not in 
detail, at least sufficiently to convey an outline, it 
would be wrong for us to omit altogether that which 
is supreme in the cosmos. It is indeed an ancient 
idea, traditional among all mankind, that all things 
are from God and are constituted for us by God, and 
nothing is self-sufficient if deprived of his preserving 
influence. So some of the ancients were led to say 
that all the things of this world are full of gods,* all 
that are presented to us through our eyes and hearing 
and all the senses ; but in saying this they used terms 
suitable to the power of God but not to his essence. 
For God is indeed the preserver of all things and the 
creator of everything in this cosmos however it is 
brought to fruition ; but he does not take upon him- 
self the toil of a creature that works and labours for 
itself,’ but uses an indefatigable power, by means 
of which he controls even things that seem a great 
way off. God has his home in the highest and first 
place, and is called Supreme for this reason, since 
according to the poet © it is on “ the loftiest crest ” 

* Cf, the saying attributed to Thales (Diels, Vorsokr.® 
11 A 22=Aristot. De Anima 411 a 7). 

> The adroupyds (cf. 398 a 5, b 4) is the man who works his 


own land without a slave, ¢.g. Electra’s husband in Euripides’ 
Electra, ¢ Hom. J. i. 499, 
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1 «ai om. CGZ Lor. 
2 xai del. Wendland et Wilamowitz. 


36... KapBvoou sic Lor.: 6 emi tod peyadov BactAews ovK 
ay TO TuxOv avdpaTodor woujaetev: GAN’ olov iaropeiro KapBucou 
«rv. Bekk.: v. Lor. ad loc. 
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of the whole heaven that he dwells: his power is 
experienced most of all by the body that is closest to 
him, less by the next, and so on down to the regions 
inhabited by us. So earth and the things that are on 
earth, being at the farthest remove from the help of 
God, seem to be feeble and discordant and full of 
confusion and diversity ; but nevertheless, in that 
it is the nature of the Divine to penetrate to every- 
thing, even the things around us occur in the same 
way as the things above us, each having a greater 
or smaller share of God’s help in proportion to its 
distance from him. So it is better to suppose, what 
is also fitting and most appropriate to God, that the 
power which is based on the heavens is also the cause 
of preservation in the most remote things, as we 
may say, and indeed in everything, rather than that 
of itself it carries out its tasks on earth by penetrating 
and being present where it is not honourable or 
fitting that it should.* For it is not fitting even among 
men for princes to superintend each and every action 
that may have to be done—for example, the com- 
mander of an army or leader of a city or head of a 
household, if it were necessary to pack up bedding or 
perform some other menial task which could be done 
by any slave—but rather it is fitting that they should 
act in the manner which was adopted, according to 
the records, under the Great King.’ The pomp of 
Cambyses and Xerxes and Darius was ordered on a 


@ The “ power’ has here become identified with god ; 
this is iiterally inconsistent with 397 b 19 above. 

> Pseudo-Aristotle describes the King of Persia in his 
glory in the 6th/5th century u.c. He accords well with 
Herodotus’s (i. 98) account of Deioces’ palace and régime at 
Ecbatana. This is a description of a fabulous past such as 
Aristotle would hardly have given. 
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1 doverwplwy . . . dpvxtwpiwy scripsi: ¢puxrwpidv .. . 
d¢puxrwpidy Bekk. 
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grand scale and touched the heights of majesty and 
magnificence : the King himself, they say, lived in 
Susa or Ecbatana, invistble’ to all, in a marvellous 
palace with a surrounding wall flashing with gold, 
electrum and ivory ; it had a succession of many gate- 
towers, and the gateways, separated by many stades 
from one another, were fortified with brazen doors 
and high walls ; outside these the leaders and most 
eminent men were drawn up in order, some as per- 
sonal bodyguards and attendants to the King himself, 
some as guardians of each outer wall, called Guards 
and the Listening-Watch, so that the King himself, 
who had the name of Master and God, might see 
everything and hear everything. Apart from these 
there were others appointed as revenue officials, 
leaders in war and in the hunt, receivers of gifts to 
the King, and others, each responsible for administer- 
ing a particular task, as they were necessary. The 
whole Empire of Asia, bounded by the Hellespont in 
the West and the Indus in the East, was divided into 
nations under generals and satraps and kings, slaves 
of the Great King, with couriers and scouts and 
messengers and signals-offieers. And such was the 
orderly arrangement of this, and particularly of the 
system of signal-beacons which were ready to burn 
in succession from the uttermost limits of the Empire 
to Susa and Ecbatana, that the King knew the same 
day all that was news in Asia. Now we must suppose 
that the majesty of the Great King falls short of the 
majesty of the god who rules the cosmos by as much 





- srupoevévrew GNspAors Lor. : mupoevovedy dddjAaus Bekk. 
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Pen peyaddrexvor codd. pler. Bekk 


* It is not clear what kind of machine is meant; the 
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as the difference between the King and the poorest 
and weakest creature in the world, so that if it was 
beneath the dignity of Xerxes to appear himself 
to be the actual executor of all things, to carry out 
his wishes himself and to administer the Empire by 
personal supervision, it would be still more unbe- 
coming for God. It is more noble, more becoming, 
for him to reside in the highest place, while his power, 
penetrating the whole of the cosmos, moves the sun 
and moon and turns the whole of the heavens and is 
the cause of preservation for the things upon the 
earth. He has no need of the contrivance and support 
of others, as rulers among us men need a multitude 
of workers because of their weakness; the most 
divine thing of all is to produce all kinds of result 
easily by means of a single motion, just like the 
operators of machines, who produce many varied 
activities by means of the machine’s single release- 
mechanism.* In the same way too the men who run 
puppet-shows,° by pulling a single string, make the 
creature’s neck move, and his hand and shoulder and 
eye, and sometimes every part of his body, according 
to a rhythmical pattern. So also the divine being, 


“ varied activities’ probably refer to the various parts of 
the machine, and do not imply multi-purpose machines. 
Mechanopoios is most frequently used of military engineers. 
Schasterva is used of the release mechanism of catapults and 
ballistae. It is also used of the release-mechanism of auto- 
matic machines (such as Hero’s machine for providing holy 
water); but in conjunction with mechanopoios and organon 
a reference to catapults, etc., seems more likely. 

> Plato twice refers to puppets in the Laws (644 p, 804 8) 
as well as in the shadow-theatre of the Republic (514) ; in the 
Laws the puppets are worked by wires. Aristotle uses the 
example of puppets to illustrate a scientific theory in De Gen. 
An, 734 b 10 ff. 
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with a single movement of the nearest element dis- 
tributes his power to the next part and then to the 
more remote parts until it permeates the whole. One 
thing is moved by another, and itself then moves 
a third in regular order, all things acting in the manner 
appropriate to their own constitution ; for the way 
is not the same for all things, but different and 
various, in some cases quite opposite, though the 
key of the whole movement, as it were, is set by a 
single opening note. For instance, a similar effect 
would be produced if one threw from a height a 
sphere, a cube, a cone and a cylinder, all together : 
each of them will move in the manner appropriate 
to its own shape ; or if one held in the folds of one’s 
cloak an aquatic animal, a land animal and a winged 
animal, and then threw them out all together ; clearly 
the animal that swims will leap into its own habitat 
and swim away, the land animal will crawl off to its 
own customary pursuits and pastures, and the winged 
creature will rise from the ground and fly away high 
in the air; a single cause has restored to all of them 
the freedom to move, each in the manner of its 
species. So too in the case of the cosmos : by means 
of a single revolution of the whole heaven completed 
in a night and a day, the various motions of all the 
heavenly bodies are initiated, and though all are 
embraced in one sphere, some move rapidly and 
others more slowly, according to their distances and 
their individual characters. For the moon completes 
its orbit in a month, waxing and waning and dis- 
appearing ; the sun and those which have an equal 


1 weds Lor. : piavy codd. Bekk. 
2 aimous scripsi: @yyovs codd. Lor. Bekk.: opous Z: per 
proclive Ap. 
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1 gpyéyovov Wendland et Wilamowitz, Lor.: dpyacéyovov 
codd. Bekk. 
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course with it, namely Phosphorus (Venus) and Her- 
mes (Mercury), complete their course in a year, 
Pyroeis (Mars) in twice this time, Zeus (Jupiter) in 
twelve years, and lastly the star called after Cronus 
(Saturn) in two and a half times the period of the 
one below it. The single harmony that is produced 
by all these as they sing and dance in concert round 
the heavens has one and the same beginning and 
one and the same end, in a true sense giving to 
the whole the name of “order” («écpos) and not 
“ disorder” (dxocpta). Just as in a chorus at the 
direction of the leader all the chorus of men, some- 
times of women too, join in singing together, creating 
a single pleasing harmony with their varied mixture 
ot high and low notes, so also in the case of the god 
who controls the universe : the note is sounded from 
on high by him who might well be called the chorus- 
master ; then the stars and the whole heavens move 
continually, and the all-shining sun makes his double 
journey, dividing night from day by his rising and 
setting, and bringing the four seasons of the year 
as he moves forwards to the North and back to the 
South. There are rains in due season, and winds, 
and falls of dew, and all the phenomena that occur 
in the atmosphere—all are the results of the first, 
original cause. These are followed by the springing 
up of rivers, the swelling of the sea, the growth of 
trees, the ripening of fruit, the birth of animals, the 
nurture, the prime and the decay of all things ; and 
the individual constitution of each thing contributes 
to the process, as I have said. So when the leader 
and author of all things, unseen except to the eye of 


* i.e, thirty years. These periods correspond to those of 
Eudoxus (ap. Simplic. In de Caelo 495. 26 ff.). 
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reason, gives the sign to every moving thing between 
heaven and earth, everything is moved continually 
in its orbit and within its peculiar limits, now dis- 
appearing, now appearing, revealing innumerable 
different forms and concealing them again, all from 
a single beginning. The process is very like what 
happens, particularly at moments in a war, when the 
trumpet gives a signal in a military camp ; then each 
man hears the sound, and one picks up his shield, 
another puts on his breast-plate, and a third his 
greaves or helmet or belt ; one harnesses his horse, 
one mounts his chariot, one passes on the watchword ; 
the company-commander goes at once to his company, 
the brigadier to his brigade, the cavalryman to his 
squadron, and the infantryman runs to his own 
station ; all is stirred by a single trumpeter to a 
flurry of motion according to the orders of the supreme 
commander. It is a similar idea that we must have 
of the universe: by a single inclination -all things 
are spurred to action and perform their peculiar 
functions—and this single agent is unseen and in- 
visible, Its invisibility is no impediment either to 
its own action or to our belief in it; for the soul, 
whereby we live and build households and cities, 
though it is invisible is perceived through its deeds : 
for all the conduct of life is discovered, arranged and 
maintained by the soul—the ploughing and sowing 
of land, the inventions of art, the use of laws, the 
order of a city’s government, the activities of people 
in their own country, and war and peace with foreign 
nations. This is what we must also believe about 
God, who is mightiest in power, outstanding in beauty, 
immortal in life, and supreme in excellence, because 





1 adris codd. Lor.: adrots codd. al. Bekk. 
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t2 ~ 
pepos evdeow ev dppovia typotot Kai ev rage 70 
mav axnpa ths WadiSos kal akivyntov. daci dé Kal 
Tov ayaAparoro.v Dediay catackevdlovra® rH ev 
> ~ a 
35 akpomoAe. “AOnvay ev péon TH Ta’tns domid. TO 
éavrod mpdcwmov éevrutm@oacba, Kal avvdqoat TH 
a a 

4002 dyaApate dud twos ddavois Syuovpyias, wore €& 
avayKns, et Tus BovAowTo ado TrEptaipetv, TO OVpTAV 
dyaApa Ave Te Kal avyyeiv. Tobrov obv exer TOV 

~ ee 
Aoyov 6 beds ev Kéopw, ovvexwy Thy TOV dAwv 
5 dppoviay Te Kal owrnpiav, mAjyY ovre pécos MY, 

w € a A 8 A / Bi IAN? ” 
évda 7) yi Te Kat 6 DodEepds Téz0s obtos, GAN avw 
Kabapos ev kabapa@ ywp@ BeBnkws, dv erupws Ka- 

“a fo 1 

Aodpev odpavey pev amd Tob Gpov elvar Tov avw, 
Ww A r A rv lol ‘ A s i 
Oduptrov 8€ ofov dAoAapTA Te Kal mavrds Cédov Kal 


1 wixpdrepovy mapaBarciy Lor.: pixpdrepov, mapaBdAdew tov 
xocpov Bekk. 

2 Nidors del. Wendland et Wilamowitz. 

3 xatacKxevdlovra BDZ; [Arist.] De Air. Ause. 155; Lor.: 


katacKevalopnevov Bekk. 
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though he is invisible to every mortal thing he is seen 
through his deeds. For it would be true to say that 
all the phenomena of the air, the land and the water 
are the works of the God who rules the cosmos ; from 
whom, according to Empedocles@ the natural philo- 
sopher, 

grows all that is and was and is yet to come, 

the trees and the whole race of men and women, 

beasts, birds and water-nurtured fish. 
Though it is rather a humble comparison, he is truly 
like the so-ealled “ keystones ” of vaults, which lie 
in the middle and by their junction with each side 
ensure the proper fit of the whole structure of the 
vault and preserve its arrangement and stability. 
They say too that the sculptor Pheidias, when he 
was making the Athena on the Acropolis, carved his 
own face into the middle of her shield, and by some 
hidden trick of craftsmanship attached it to the 
statue in such a way that if anyone tried to remove 
it he inevitably destroyed and demolished the whole 
statue.’ And this is the position held in the cosmos 
by God, who maintains the orderliness and preserva- 
tion of the whole: except that he is not in the centre— 
for here lies the earth, this turbulent, troubled place 
—but high aloft, pure in a pure region, which we 
rightly call “ heaven ” (otpavos) because it forms the 
uppermost boundary (épos . . . dvw) or “ Olympus ” 
because it shines brightly all over (cAoAapmijs) and is 


® Diels, Vorsokr.6 31 B 21. 
> Cf. Ps.-Aristot. De Mir, Ause. 846 a 19 ff.; Plut. Pericles 
31; Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 15.34; Val. Max. viii. 14. 6. Cicero 
and Plutarch only mention the portrait. The statue was the 
gold and ivory Athena in the Parthenon. In several economic 
crises the gol was removed and melted down and later 
restored. 
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400 a 
drdxrov KumpLaros KEXwpLopevor, ola yiverae map’ 


10 mpi bua Xeurdivos Kal dvéuwv Blas, wonep &fn 
Kal o tounTns [“Opnpos|* 
OddAuprovs’, 66. daci Oedv ed0s aadadres ali 
éupevat’ oT avepoor tTwdoceTat ovTE TOT 
9 
, euBoe \ > : 2 a Fy? ” 
beverar, ovTE yrwv emumidvata, aAAa par’ ailpy 
méntatar aveheros, Acvir 6 emdedpopev atyAn. 
15 ouvemupaprupel bé Kal 6 Bios dzas, THY avw ywpar 
amrodovs Je@: kal yap Tmavtes avOpwrot avareivopev 
Tas xelpas els TOV OUpavoy evyas Trotovpevor. Kal? 
6v Aoyov od KaK@s KaKetvo avarepuvnrar 
Zeds 8° hay’ odpavov edpdyv ev aifépr Kat vededAnor. 
20 610 Kal Tay atodnrav To Tyucbrara Tov avrov 
emexet Tommy, dorpa Te Kal TPrtos kal oediun: 
pidva Te TA ovpavia b1a TobTO det THY avTny ow- 
Covra rdfw diaxexdopnrar, Kal ovaore aAAow- 
dévra prey, Kabdrep Ta emt ys evrpenra 
ovra moMAas Erepoudioens Kal 7d0n avadddekrat- 
25 cetoplot te yap dn Biaror moAAA pépy THs iis 
dvéppntav, ouBpor Te Katéxduaay ef w7toe KaTAp- 
payevres, émdpopat Te KUpaTWY Kal dvayuproers 
ToAAdKes Kal qeipous eOaddrrwoay Kal Jadarras 
iTelpwoay, Brat re mvevpdatwr Kal Tupdvey é €or 
30 ore moNeus ddas dvérpepar, mupKaiae Te kal prdyes 
at wey ef ovpavob yevopevat 7 porepov, womep 
paotv, € emi Paebovros TO. Tos ew pepy karéphegay, 
at d€ mpos éoméepav ek vis dvoBAvcacar Kal exu- 
orjoaca., Kabdmep ray ev Altvn Kpatypwv dvap- 
payévrwy Kat dva Ty viv pepopeveny Xeuyudppov 
400b Stxnv. €vOa Kai To TaHV eboeBGY yévos éLoxws 
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removed from all darkness and disorderly motion 
such as occurs among us when there is a storm or a 
violent wind ; as the poet says,? 

To Olympus, where they say the gods’ dwelling stands 

always safe; it is not shaken by winds, nor drenched 

by showers of rain, nor does snow come near it; always 

unclouded 

the air spreads out, and a white radiance lies upon it. 
And all ages bear witness to this fact, and allot the 
upper region to God : all of us men stretch out our 
hands to the heavens when we pray. According to 
this reasoning, the following also has been well said ? : 

To Zeus belongs the wide heaven in the clouds and the 

aether. 

Soalsothesame place is occupied by the most honoured 
of perceptible things, the stars and the sun and the 
moon ; and for this reason only the heavenly bodies 
always keep the same order and arrangement, and are 
never changed or altered ; while the transient things 
on earth admit many alterations and conditions. For 
violent earthquakes before now have torn up many 
parts of the earth, monstrous storms of rain have burst 
out and overwhelmed it, incursions and withdrawals of 
the waves have often made seas of dry land and dry 
land of seas; sometimes whole cities have been over- 
turned by the violence of gales and typhoons ; flaming 
fires from the heavens once burnt up the Eastern parts, 
they say, in the time of Phaéthon, and others gushed 
and spouted from the earth, in the West, as when the 
craters of Etna erupted and spread over the earth 
like a mountain-torrent. Here, too, the race of pious 


* Hom. Od. vi. 42-45. > Hom. Jl. xv. 192. 





1 “Qunpos om. Z Lor. 
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400 b 
eripnoe 70 Sauedviov, mepixaradngpbevrey o70 


Tod pedparos dia 7d Baoralew yépovras emt TOV 
cpeov yoveis Kai owlew: Anotov yevopevos 6 Tod 
mupos ToT aL0s eeaxiobn Taper pepe Te Tob paoy- 
5 Low 73 pev £vba, 70 be év6a, Kal ernpynaev apra- 
Bets dua rots yovebou Tous veavioxous. 

Kaédrov be Omep ev yal pev KuBepyiirns, ev 
dppati 6é jioxos, ev xop@ oe kopugaios, € év 7O0AEt 
de vopoCGérn )s," ev orparomedey be 7) _NYEpOY, TovTO 
Deds ev Koope, mAjv Ka?’ cov Tots pev Kaparn- 

10 pov TO dipxeuy moAuKivyrov TE Kal TrOAUpLeptpLVvoV, TH 
dé ddvmov drovev te Kat mdons KeXwpLopevov 
cwpaructis: daBevetas: ev axwnry yap idpupevos 
mdvra Kivel Kal mrepiayer, rou Bodarerau Kal O7wWs, 
év Sraddpors iddats Te Kat duccow, aorep ayener 
Kal 6 Tis moAews vdjios dicivnros ov ev Tais tev 

15 xpwpever yuyats mdvra. olxovopel Ta KATA THY 
moNretav: épemdpevor yap atr@ ddovore efiaow 
dpxovres pev emi 7a dpyeia, Beopoberat S€ eis 7a 
oixeta Siuxacr7pia, BovAeurai be Kat exiAnovac- 
ral eis ovvedpia Ta. mpoonkovra, kat 6 pev Ts ets 
TO mpuravetov Badiler ournoopevos, 6 be mpos TOUS 

20 OukacTas drrodoynadpevos, 6 d€ els TO deopwrn- 
ptov drroBavovpevos. yivovrat d€ Kat dynpoPowia 
VOpLpoL Kal mavyyupets evatiaror Deav Te Ovaiar 
Kal pao Deparretar Kal xoai KEKLNKOTWY" aa 
d€ dAdAws evepyoupeva Kara pilav mpoaragiv 7) q vo- 
pov éLovoiay awle: TO Tod Tornoavtos GvTws Gre 


25 mods Oe opod pev Dupwapdrey yepet, 
Guo S€ madvwy Te Kal oTEvaypaTwY, 


1 yowo<bérn>s coni, Lor. : vépos codd. Bekk. 
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men was especially honoured by the divinity,? when 
they were overtaken by the stream of lava, because 
they were carrying their old parents on their shoulders 
to keep them safe ; for when the river of fire drew 
near them it was split in two and turned one part to 
this side and the other to that, and preserved un- 
harmed both the young men and their parents. 

In a word then, as the helmsman in his ship, as the 
charioteer in his chariot, as the leader in a chorus, as 
the lawgiver in a city, as the commander in a military 
camp, so is God in the cosmos, except that their com- 
mand is wearisome and fraught with many movements 
and cares, while God rules without pain and toil, free 
from all bodily weakness : for he is established in the 
immovable, and moves and directs all things as and 
where he wishes, among the varieties of form and 
nature ; just as the law of the city, itself immovably 
established within the minds of those who observe 
it, disposes all the activities of the state: for in 
obedience to the law the magistrates go to their 
offices, the judges to their appropriate courts, the 
councillors and members of the assembly to their 
appointed meeting-places ; and one man goes to the 
prytaneum for his meals, another to the law-courts to 
defend himself, a third to prison to die. The law also 
ordains public feasts and annual festivals, sacrifices to 
the gods, cults of heroes and libations to the dead : 
and other varied activities, all arising from a single 
ordinance or authority of the law, accord well with 
these words of the poet ®: 


The city is full of heavy incense-fumes, 
with crying for deliverance, and laments. 


. _% The story is told of Amphion and his brother by the poet 
of the Aetna (625 f.) » Soph. O.T. 4-5. 
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400 b 
ovtws UtoAnmréov Kal emi THs peilovos méAEws, 
A€yw S€ Tob Kdcpov- vop.os yap Hiv icoxAwhs 6 
Oeds, oddepiay emiBeXOpEvOs didpOwow 7 pera 
30 Jeow, KpeirTrwy b€, olpat, Kat BeBardrepos TOV ev 
Tats _kvpBeow dvayeypappevey. Tyyoupevov dé 
duvyT ws: adroé Kai eppedds 6 ovptas olKovo- 
petrar Sidkoopos otpavod Kal ys, preweprapevos 
Kara Tas Paes macas Sud Tay olKetwy omepparoy 
els TE pura | kat C@a Kara. yern TE Kal €ton° Kal yap 
401 a dpreAoe Kat goiviuces Kat mepodar 


oveda Te yAvkepal cal édatar, 


ws gnaw 6 rs) mounr ys, TH TE dxapra. pev, dAas dé 
mepeX OH xpelas, mAdTavor Kal miTves Kal mvEot 

KAnOpy 7 alyerpds Te Kal evwOoynsS KUTapLGCOS, 

sal Te Kaprrov dmmpas Hdvv aAAws 5€ dvabnoav- 
pistov pepovoat, 
Oxvar Kal poral Kat pndAéae dyAadKaprrot, 
Tav re Cowy Tad Te dypia Kal Hepa, TA TE ev dept 
Kal emt ys Kal ev vdate Bookdpeva, yiverat Kal 
1odaxpate. cal POetperar tots tod Oeod mePdpeva 
Oeapots: “nav yap épmerov mAnyh veperar,”’ ws 
g¢now ‘“HpaxaAetos. 

7. Els 6€ Dv woAvavupes corr, Katovopalopevos 
tots wabeo. maow dep adros veoxypol. Kadodpev 
Sé€ adrov Kal Ziva cai Ala, mapadArjAws xpudprevor 

15 Tois Ovopactv, ws Kav el A€yousey dv ov Caper. 
Kpdvov be mats Kal xpovov Aeyerat, dinkav €& 
aidvos arépjsovos els eTEpoV aldva: dorparrates 
te kal Bpovraios kat alOpios Kal aifepros Kepavveds 


1 d«unjrws Stob. Lor. : deucwirws codd. Bekk, 
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So it is, we must suppose, with that greater city, the 
cosmos : God is a law to us, impartial and admitting 
no correction or change ;_ he is surely a stronger and 
more stable law than those inscribed on tablets.2 
Under his motionless and harmonious guidance all 
the orderly arrangement of heaven and earth is 
administered, extending over all things through the 
seed proper to their kind, to plants and animals 
by genus and species; vines, palms and _perseae, 
“ sweet figs and olives,” » as the poet says, and those 
that bear no fruit but serve some other purpose, 
planes and pines and box-trees, ‘‘ the alder, the 
poplar and the sweet-scented cypress-tree ” °; and 
those which in the autumn bring forth a harvest that 
is sweet but hard to store, “ pears and pomegranates 
and apples with shining fruit’ ¢; and animals, some 
wild, some tame, that live in the air and on the earth 
and in the water,—all these come into being and grow 
strong and perish, obedient to the laws of god. “ For 
every creature that crawls is driven to pasture by his 
goad,” ¢ as Heracleitus says. 

7. Though he is one, he has many names, accord- 
ing to the many effects he himself produces. We call 
him both Zena and Dia, using the names interchange- 
ably,’ as if we were to say “ Him through whom (6. 
év) we live (¢jv).”” He is called the Son of Cronus and 
of time (Chronos), because he lives from endless age 
to another age ; God of Lightning and of Thunder, 
God of the Air and Aether, God of the Thunderbolt 


2 At Athens, tablets on which the early laws were written. 
> Hom. Od. xi. 590. * Hom. Od. v. 64. 
@ Hom. Od. xi. 589. 
* Diels, Vorsokr.* 22 B 11. 
5, ? Ziva and Aia are used interchangeably as accusatives of 
eus, 
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401 a aoe en oe . A a 
TE Kal VEeTLOS amo THY deTaV Kal Kepavv@y kal TOV 
dAAwy Kadeirar. Kal py emudpmos pev amd TaV 

20 KapTa@v, mohveds dé do Ta&v méAEwv ovopdlerat, 
yeveBhuds TE Kal épkeios Kat opoyvios Kal marp@os” 
amo THs ™pos Tara Kowwvias, ératpelos TE Kal 
didtos Kal fév10s Kal o7pdtios Kat Tpomraxobxos, 
Kabdpovds Te Kal mahapvatos Kal ixéotos Kal perdi 
Xvos, wWomep of montat A€yovot, owrnp te Kal 

25 €Aevbepios érduws, ws dé 7d mav eimeiv, odpavids 
te Kal xOdvi0s, maons ercvupos dicews wv Kal 
TUXNS, ate mavTwWY avTos aitios wy. 816 Kal ev 
tots "Opdixois od Kax@s Aéyerat 


Leds mp&tos yévero, Zevs totatos apyucepavvos* 
Lets Kxepady, Zeds péooa, Aws 8 ex mdvra, 
TETUKTAL 
401b Leds mvOunv yains te Kat olpavod dotepdevtos: 
Leds adponv yéveto, Leds dpBpotos emAeto voudn: 
Zeds nvow wdvrwy, Leds dxapdrou mupos opp: 
Leds novrov pila, Leds yAvos HSé oeAjvy: 
5 Leds Baoreds, Zeds dpyos amavrwy dpyuépav- 
vos? 
mavras yap Kpvipas abfis ddos es woAuynbes 
€€ iepiis Kpadins avevéeyKato, péppepa pelwv. 


Olas 5é Kai tiv “Avayenv ode dAdo tT AéyeoBar 
mAnv ToGrov, oiovel aviknrov airiav’ évra, Eiuap- 
10 pévnv dé bia TO eipew te Kal ywpety axwdvrus, 


1 ratpdos Wendland et Wilamowitz, Lor.: adézpios codd. 
Bekk. 


S Fi alla P Lor.: dpyixdpavvos codd. cet. Bekk. (et 
401 b5 
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and the Rain—he takes his name from all these 
things. He is called Harvest-God and City-God, God 
of the Family and the Household, God of Kinsmen 
and Ancestral God, because of his connexion with 
these things; God of Fellowship and Friendship and 
Hospitality, of War and Victory, of Purification and 
Vengeance, of Supplication and Grace, as the poets 
say, and in a true sense Saviour and Liberator. To 
sum up all, he is a God of Heaven and God of Earth, 
and takes his name from every kind of nature and 
estate ; for he himself is the cause of all. So it is 
rightly written in the Orphic books ° : 


Zeus is the first-born, Zeus is last, the lord of the lightning ; 

Zeus is the head, Zeus the centre; from Zeus comes all 
that is ; 

Zeus is the foundation of the earth and the starry heavens ; 

Zeus is a man, Zeus an immortal maid ; 

Zeus is the breath of all things, Zeus is the spring of tire- 
less fire ; 

Zeus is the root of ocean, Zeus is the sun and moon; 

Zeus is king, Zeus is the master of all, the lord of the 
i a 

For he hid all men away, and has brought them again to 
the lovely light 

from the holiness of his heart, working great marvels. 


I think too that Necessity (’Avdyxy), is nothing but 
another name for him, as being a cause that cannot 
be defeated (avixyros); and Destiny (Kinappevy), 
because he binds things together («ipev) and moves 


® X@dvos usually implies the Underworld ; but Pseudo- 
Aristotle is probably stretching the meaning slightly to suit 
his own cosmology. 

> Kern, Fragm. Orph. 21 a. 





3 vid. 401 a 28. 
4 airfav CG Lor.: ovaiay codd. al. Bekk. 
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[lempwpevnv S€ dia TO Temepatdoba mavTa Kal 
pndev ev tots ovo dmeipov elvar, Kat Motpay pev 
dao Tob pepepiobar, Néucow 8€ amo THs ExdoTw 
duaveunoews, “Adpdoreiav 5é avanddpactov aitiay 
7 \ a ? 44 So toe f A 
ovoav kata dvow, Aicay dé det ovcav. Ta TE TEpt 
tas Moipas kat Tov drpaxrov eis Tabré mws vever 
tpets pev yap at Motpa, Kata tovs xpdvous pe- 
pepiopévar, via 8€ drpdxrov 76 pev e€eupya- 
ve i A re 4 A ¢ 
opévov, To Sé€ peAdov, 7d Sé meproTpepopevov: 
rérakrat b€ KATA pev TO yeyovos pia TOV Moipav, 
” > 4 A ia # a a > 
Artpomos, émet Ta mapeA0dvra Tava aTpeTTa €a7t, 
‘ \ ‘ s t 271 L \ ¢ 
kata 6€-7d pédAAov Adyeots—[eis]’ mavta yap 7 
\ iz, fi tod A A A ns \ 
Kata vow péver Ankis—KaTra 8€ TO EeveoTos 
KAwa, ocvprepaivoved te Kai KAwbovaa éxdotw 
Ta oikela. mepaiverat € Kal 6 woos odk aTaKTws. 
Tatra S¢ mavra éoriv ov dAXo Tt ANY 6 Beds, 
re ‘ € a f a et Jf 4A ‘ 
Kabldnep Kal 6 yevvatos IIAdtwv dnaiv: “ 6 pev 87 
/ @ if ‘ , > , \ iM 
eds, WaTtep 6 TaAaLds Adyos, apy7v TE Kal TeAeUTHV 
~ ww ec Ww 
Kal péoa THv dvrwy amdvrwy éxwv, edleia TEepaiver 
Kata pvaw Topevdpevos: TH 5€ del Evvererat diKy, 
t&v darodeuropévwv tod Oeiov vopov Tywpds—is 
© , 2 , a, \ F) ”) 
6 yevnccoba® peAdwy praxdpids Te Kat eddaipwv 
? > a ] AY 3 mw a 
é& dpyfs edOds péroxos ein. 
1 gis del. Wendland et Wilamowitz. 


2 yerjceobas Biicheler : eddamorycew vel eddaipovnoa codd. 
(cf. Plato, Laws 716 a). 
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without hindrance ; Fate (Ilerpwpevy), because all 
things are finite (rerepardoGaz) and nothing in the 
world is infinite ; Moira, from the division of things 
(pepifev) ; Nemesis, from the allocation of a share to 
each (deavennoes) ; Adrasteia—a cause whose nature 
is to be inescapable (dvarddpac7os aitia); and Aisa— 
a cause that exists for ever (det ofa). The story of 
the Fates (Mofpa:) and the spindle also has much 
the same tendency: there are three Fates, corre- 
sponding to different times, and part of the yarn on 
their spindles is already completed, part is still to be 
spun, and part is now being worked. The past is the 
concern of one of the Fates, called Atropos, because 
all past things are irreversible (atperra) ; the future 
belongs to Lachesis, for a fortune allotted (Ajés) by 
nature awaits all things; the present is Clotho's 
province, who settles each man’s own destiny and 
spins («AdGewv) his thread. So the story ends, and it 
is well said. 

All these things are no other than God, as the great 
Plato tells us*: “ God, as the ancient story says, 
holding the beginning and the end and the middle of 
all things that are, moves by a straight path in the 
course of nature, bringing them to fulfilment; and 
behind him, taking vengeance on all that fall short of 
the divine law, follows Justice—let no man be without 
this, even from his earliest years, if he is to live in 
blessed happiness.” 


6 pév... tyswpds Laws T15 e—T16 a; fs... ely 
Laws 730 c. The antecedent of #s in Plato is OY 
Pseudo-Aristotle runs the two passages together, making 
Sinn the antecedent of js. 
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ayvowa (Tod édéyyxov) 166 b 24, 
167 a 21 ff., 168 a 19 ff. 

ddorecyety 165 b 16, 173 a 
32 ff., 181 b 25 ff. 

dpdiBodAia 165 b 26, 166 a 7 ff. 
See ambiguity 

*Avadutixa 165 b 9 

drezpov 165 a 12, 167 b 13, 170 
a 23 ff. 

amAds (76 &. A€yeoPar) 166 b 
Qommoiegi.. 169 1 Ll hs, 
169 b 9 ff. 

drodextixds (Adyos) 165 b 9 

dnddersis 170 a Qh ff., 172 a 
15 ff. 


BapBapilew 165 b 22 


yévos (school of philosophy) 
172 b 30 
yrdpo 176 b 18 


Siatpeats 165 b 27, 166 a 33, 
168 a 27, 169 a 26, 177 a 
33 ff., 179 a 14 





diarexrixy, see dialectic 

Siavora 170 b 13 ff. 

SiSacxarKos (Adyos) 165 a 
39 ff. 


Ae 171 a 32 


é\eyyos, def. 165 a 3, 167 a 
29 ff.; false def. of 167 a 
22, 168 b 17 ff.; and avA- 
Aoytop.os jl a3 ff. 

EMyvitew 182 a 34 

enayew, enaywy7 165 b 28, 174 
a 34 

éxopevov 166 b 25, 167 b 1 ff., 
168 b 28 ff., 169 b 7 ff., 
XXVIII 

eprarixds 165 b 1 ff., 171 b8 ff., 
175 a 33 ff. 

Coy 167 b 28 ff. 

vdpos (opp. duats) 173 a 11 ff. 


opotocynpoctrn 168 a 26, 170 a 
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opeovupta 165 b 26, 29 ff., 169 a 
23 ff., 170 a 14 

évopa (dist. zpéyua) 16547 ff., 
b 29, 167 a 24; (dist. dd- 
vo.a) 170 b 13 ff. 

dpy} 174.2 2 


mepaorixes 165 b 1 ff., 169 b 
25 ff., 171 b 5 ff. See ex- 
amination 

mpoowodia 165 b 27, 166 b 1, 168 
a 27, 169 a 29, 177 b 3, 35 ff., 
179 a 15 


onpeiov (amdderéis xara 76 o.) 
167 b 10 

codes 165 b 15. See 
solecism 

aogiorikos 169 b 21,171 b7 ff. 
and passim; o. réxvn= def. 
165 a 22 0 


ovkogavtTnpa 174 b 9 
ovMoyiapos passim ; def. 165 
1 


a 

avpBeBnxds 166 b 22, 28 ff., 
168 a 34 ff., b 27 ff, 169 
b 3 ff., 179 a 27 

avvOears 165 b 27, 166 a 22 ff., 
168 a 27, 169 a 26, 177 a 
33 ff., 179 a 13 


TeTpaywriopes, TeTpayuvite 


171 b 15 ff., 172 a 3 ff. 


gidoverxia 174 a 21 
drooodgia 175 a 5 
dvots (opp. vépuos) 173 a 7 ff. 


pevdoypadnua,  evdoypados, 
evdoypageiy 171 b 14 ff., 
36 ff. 


Il, INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


absolute (opp. qualified) use 
of expressions 166 b 23, 
37 ff., 168 b 11 ff., 169 b 
VE abby, 1S) a 238) 

accent 165 b 27, 166 b 1, 
168 a 27, 169 a 29, XXI, 
179 a 15; written 177 b3 

accident (ovuBeBnxds) 166 b 
22, 98 ff., 168 a 34 ff., b 
27 ff., 169 b 3 ff., 179 a 27 

Act a a 38 fa) . 

ambiguity (aud¢iBodta) 165 
26. 166 aT fi ov DET 7 
a 16 ff., 179 a 20 

Antiphon 172 a 7 


babbling, see adoAeoxeiv 
breathings, written 177 b 4 
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Callias 176 a 1,7 

Callicles 173 a 8 

Calliope 173 b 31 

case-forms 173 b 26 ff., 182 a 
12 ff. 

category-mistakes 168 a 26, 
169 a 35, 178 a 6 ff., b 
Q4 ff. 

cause, fallacy of mistaken 
166 b 26, 167 b 21 ff., 
169 b 14 

Cleon 182 a 32 

Cleophon 174 b 28 

consequent (76 ézopevov), 
fallacy of 166 b 25, 167 
1 ff., 168 b 28 ff., 169 b 
7 ff, XXVIII 

contentious argument 165 b 


ON SOPHISTICAL REFUTATIONS 


1 ff. and passim; five 
aims of IIT 

Coriseus 166 b 33, 173 b 31, 
SomlmompeZOnit., iG a 7, 
179a1,b 3 ff., 181 a 11, 


182 a 20 


demonstrative adjectives 175 
b 20 ff. 

demonstrative arguments 165 
b 9, 170 a 24 ff., 172 a 
15 ff. 

dialectic 165 a 39 ff., 169 b 
96, 171 b 1 ff, 174 a 16, 
183 b 1 

diction, see language 

didactic argument 165a 39 ff., 
171 a 32 ff. 


equivocation (duwvopia) 165 
b 26, 30 ff., 168 a 25, 169 a 
23 ff., XVII, 177 a 10 ff, 
178 a 24 ff., 179 a 17 

Ethiopian 167 a 12 

Euthydemus 177 b 12 

examination 165 b 1 ff., 169 b 
25 ff., 171 b 5 ff., 172 a 28, 
183 b I 

expression, see language 


genitive (ambiguity of) 180 
a 9 ff, 

Gorgias 183 b 37 

Hippocrates 171 b 15 


Homer, Iliad 171 a 10; 
quoted 166 b 4 ff,, 180 a 22 


ignoratio elenchi 166 b 24, 
lemereziot.. 18l a t fr: 
other fallacies reducible 
to 168 a 18 ff. 





Indian 167 a 8 
induction 165 b 28, 174 a 34 


language, fallacies dependent 
on IV, 166 b 10, 168 a 
Q4 ff., 169 a 37 ff., XIX- 
SONU 

length (as confusing device) 
174 a 17 ff. 

Lycophron 174 b 32 

Lysander 176 b 5 


AMandrobulus 174 b 28 
Melissus 167 b 13, 168 b 36, 
181 a 28 


names, symbols for things 
165 a7 ff. See dvopa 


paradox 165 b 15, 172 b 11 ff., 
174b 13 ff., 175 b 33 ff. 

Parmenides 182 b 27 

petitio principit 166 b 25, 
167 a 37 ff., 168 b 23 ff, 
169 b 13, 181 a 15 ff. 

Piraeus 177 b 12 

Plato, Gorgias 173 a 7 

proposition (mpdracs) 169 a 
7 ff.,b 17, 172 b8 

Protagoras 173 b 20 


qualified use of expressions 
166 b 23, 37 ff., 168 b 11 ff., 
169 b 11 ff., 180 a 23 ff, 


Sicily 177 b 13 

Socrates 166 b 34, 183 b 7 

solecism 165 b 15,173 b 17 ff., 
182 a8 ff. 

sophistry 171 b 25 ff., 172 b 
12, 174 b 13; def. 165 a 
92 
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substance 168 a 26, 169 a 35, | ‘* third man” argument 178 
170 a 15, 178 a 6 ff., 178 b b 37 
24 ff 
Zeno 172 a 9, 179 b 20, 182 b 
Themistocles 176 a 1 QT 
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COMING-TO-BE AND PASSING-AWAY 


For a Greek index see the edition by H. H. Joachim 
(Aristotle on Coming-to-be and Passing-away, Oxford, 1922), 


pp. 278-296, 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


References are given according to page, column and line of Bekker’s 
Berlin edition, reproduced in this edition in the left-hand margin; other- 
wise references are to chapters (Roman figures for book, followed by Arabic 


figures for chapter). 


action (opp. passion) 322 b 
7 ff., 323 b 1 ff., I. 7-8 

air 328 b 35 ff. See elements 

alteration (dMolwas) 327 a 
63290 b> Qeit...33lea 9) 
332 a 8 ff., 337 a 35; dist. 
coming-to-be I, 1-4; dist. 
growth I. 5; illogical for 
Pluralists 314 b 15 ff., 329 
b 2; Atomists on 315 b 
7; =change of quality 
319 b 6 ff., 329 a 19; in 
the soul 334 a 10 

analogy 333 a 29 ff. 

Anaxagoras:  ‘‘ elements ” 
of 314 a 12 ff., fr. B 17 
314 a 12 

(Aristotle, other works) : 
Physics 316 b 18, 317 b 14, 
318 a 4, 320 b 28, 323 a 3, 
329 a 27, 336 a 13, 19, 337 
a 18,25; De Caelo 315 b 


Sls S20 Disa kemcaleran 7 
Metaphysics 336 b 29 
art (opp. nature) 335 b 28 ff. 
association (ovy«ptots) 315 b 
17,317 a 13 ff., 322 b 7 ff., 
329 a 4 ff., b 27, 333 b 
12 ff. 
Atomists, see 
Leucippus 
atoms 314 a 21 ff., 1. 2, 325 a 
28 ff., b 34 


Democritus, 


categories 317 b 6 ff., 319 a 
Il 


cause, efficient opp. material 
318 a 1 ff.; efficient 324 b 
13 ff., Il. 10; material 
318 a 1 ff., 319 a 19, 335 
a 30 ff.; formal 336 a 8; 
final 335 b 6; causes of 
coming-to-be II. 9-11 

chance 333 b 7 ff. 
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cold, def. 329 b 29. See con- 
traries 

colour, Democritus on 316 
a2 

coming-to-be: dist. altera- 
tion, growth I. 1-5; pro- 
duced by elements I. 6— 
II. 8; material and formal 
causes of II. 9; final and 
efficient causes of II. 10; 
necessity in II. 11 

composition (avvfeos) 315 
a 23, 317 a 12, 327 a 18, 
334 a 27; dist. mixture 
328 a 6 ff. 

compound __ bodies, 
formed II. 7-8 

condensation 330 b 10 

contact 316 a 30 ff., 322 b 
22 ff., 8328 b 26 

contraries 314 b 26, 319 a 
90 ff., 324 a 2 ff., 328 a 31, 
329 a 32 ff., II. 2-8, 336 
a 31 

cycle of coming-to-be 331 b 
3 ff., II. 10-11 


how 


Democritus 316 a 1, 323 b 
10, 325 a 2 ff., 326 a 1 ff., 
327 a 19; elements of 314 
a 17 ff, 315 b 29 ff.; 
praised 315 a 34 ff. 

diminution 314 b 15 ff., 319 
b 32, 320 b 31, 322 a 33, 
327 a 23 

Diogenes fr. B 2 322 b 13 

dissociation (Svaxpiots) 315 
b 1%, S317 a 13) if., 322 b 
7 ff., 329 a 4 ff., b 27, 333 
b 18 ff. 

division: of bodies 316 a 
16 #f., S318 a 21,9e25 a 8, 
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327 a 10 ff.; and mixture 
328 a 15 ff. 

dry, def. 329 b 31. See con- 
traries 


earth, see elements 

elements (earth, air, fire, 
water) II, 1-8; in Pre- 
Socraties 314 a 11 ff. (see 
also Empedocles) ; _inter- 
change of 318 b 4 ff., 322 
b 2 ff., 331 a 7 ff., 333 b 
14, 337 a8; only four 332 
a 26; in compounds IT. 
7-8 

Empedocles 324 b 33, 325 b 
1 ff., 329 a 3, b 15 330 
b 20, 334 a 27; elements 
of "314 a 19° fF Tie 
frr. B 8 314b 7, 333 b 14; 
B 17 333.219; B 37 333 
b1; B53 338ta3; B 54 
334.a 5 

ether 333 b 2, 334.a 2 


farmers 335 a 14 

fire 318 b 3 ff., 319 a 15 ff., 
320 b 20 ff., 322 a 10 ff, 
323 b 8 ff., 324 a 9, 325 a 
20, 327 a 4 ff, b 11 ff, 
328 b 35 ff., II. 3-8, 336 
a 7 ff., 387 a 5 ff.; only 
element fed 335 a 16; 
like form 335 a 19. See 
elements 

food 321 a 32 ff., 322 a 1 ff., 
327 b 14 ff., 335 a 10 ff. 

form 824 b 5 ff., 328 b It, 
335 a 16, 338 b 18 ff; 
dist. privation 318 b 17; 
dist. matter 321 b 21 ff., 
322 a 2 ff., 28 ff.; =final 
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cause 335 b 6; Platonic 
Forms 335 b 11 ff. 


God 333 b 21, 336 b 33 

growth 314 a 3, 315 a 28 ff., 
$25 b 4, 3338 a 85; and 
diminution 314 b 15 ff., 
327 a 23; dist. coming- 
to-be I. 5 


heat 314 b 18 ff., 318 b 16, 
322 b 16, 324 b 19, 326 a 
4, 327 a3 ff., 329 a 12 

heavens 338 a 19 

homoeomeries: in Anaxago- 
ras 314 a 17 ff. See parts 
(uniform) 

hot 329 b 27. See contraries, 
heat 


increase, see growth 

indivisible magnitudes I. 2 

intermediate (element) 332 a 
19 ff. 


Leucippus 325 a 2, 23 ff; 
““elements”’ of 314 a 12 ff.; 
on alteration, etc. 315 b 


6 ff. 

liquid 314 b 19, 322 a 2, 327 
a 17 ff., 328 b 4, 329 b 
19 ff., 332 b 20 ff., 334 b 
99 ff., 335 a 1 ff. 

Love (in Empedocles) 315 a 
17, 333 b 12 ff, 

Lynceus 328 a 15 


matter I. 6-10, 328 b 33 ff., 
332 a 18, 35, 334 b 3, 335 b 
18 ff.; def. 320 a 2; in- 
separable 320 a 33, 329 a 
10, 30 oy 


mean (between contraries) 
8332 a 35, 334 b 27 ff. 

Melissus, see 325 a 3 

mixture 315 b 4,321 b 1,322 b 
8, 327 a 30 ff., 328 a 6 ff., 
b 22, 333 b 19, 334 b 193 
“pores” theory of 324 
b 32 

moist 329 b 31. 
traries, liquid 

Monists 314 a 7 ff. 

motion 315 a 28, 323 a 18, 
394 a 27 ff., 3384 a 8 ff, IL. 
9-10, 3388 b 2 ff.; in 
Empedocles 333 b 23; 
natural 333 b 27 ff. 


See con- 


necessity 335 a 34, II. 11 
nutrition (zpo¢7) 322 a 23, 
See food 


Parmenides 330 b 14; fr. B 
8318b6. See 325a3 
parts (uniform and_ non- 
uniform) 321 b 18 ff., 322 
a 19 ff. 

perception : and mixture 397 
b 34 ff.; perceptibility= 
reality 318 b 19 

physical method: dist. dia- 
lectica] 316 a 10 ff. 

place 320 a 20 ff., 323 a 1 ff., 
334 b 2 ff., 337 a 27 ff. 

planes, indivisible 315 b 
30 ff., 325 b 26 ff., 33, 326 
a 22 

plants 335 a 12 

Plato 315 a 29 ff., 325 b 
25 ff., 329 a 14, 332 a 29; 
“* Divisions ** of 330 b 16 ; 
Timaeus 315 b 30, 325 b 
94, 329 a 13, 330 b 16, 
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ree 29; Phaedo 335 b 

1! & 

pores 324 b 26 ff., 325 b 2 ff., 
326 b 7 ff. 

potentiality 316 b 21, 317 b 
16 ff., 318 a 21, 3204 13 ff, 
Se (0 2, BRE mini 
28 ff., 326 b 31 ff., 327 b 
93 ff., 334 b 9 ff. 

privation 318 b 17, 332 a 23 


rarefaction 330 b 10 


Socrates 335 b 10 
solstices 337 b 12 
sa (in Empedocles) 334 a 


Strife (in Bape ae) 8315 a 
5 ff., 333 b 1 

substance 314 "s 4, 317 b 
6 ff., 318 b 15, 35, 319 a 
13 ff., 321 a 34, 328 b 33, 
335 a 6, 338 b 14 ff. 

substratum 315 a 1 ff., 317 a 
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23, 318 b 9 ff., 322 b 19, 
324 a 17, 329 a 16 ff., 334 
a25; in Pre-Socraties 314 


b 3 ff.; =material cause 
319 a 19; dist. property 
319 b 6 ff. 


sun; in Empedocles 314 b 
20 ff., 315 a 10; motion 
of 336 b 18, 338 b 4 


time 337 a 22 ff. 
transparency 324 b 29, 326 
bil 


Unmoved Mover 318 a 4, 324 
a 30 ff., 337 a 19 ff. 


void 320 b 97 ff., 325 a 4 ff., 
b 3 ff., 326 a 24, b 15 ff. 


water 328 b 35 ff. See 
elements 

weight 323 a 8, 326 a 7 ff., 
329 a 12, b 19 ff. 
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References are given according to page, column and line of Bekker’s 
Berlin Edition, reproduced in this edition in the left-hand margin. 


I. GREEK INDEX 


dyoAua 400 a 1 

dyaAuarorouds 399 b 33 

dyyeAaddpos 398 a 31 

dyovos 394 a 20 

adpaarera 401 b 13 

aifépros 392 a 31, b 1, 401 a 17 

ai€yp 392 a 5, 30, 393 a 3, 396 
b 27 

aifpia 394 a 22 ff. 

aiOpios 401 a 17 

alzos 398 b 27 

alca 401 b 14 

aizia 397 b 9, 398. a 4, b 35,399 
a 26, 401 b 9 

aiwy 391 b 19, 397 a 10, 11, 31, 
b 8, 401 a 16 

axjpatos 392 a 9 

axpy 399 a 29 

axovrilesbar 392 b 3, 395 b 4 

axoopia 399 a 14 

axpoTods 399 b 34. 

arcewos 392 b 8 

aArBeva 391 a4 

adovodaba 392 b 9, 400 a 22 

Gruss 395 a 36 ff. 

dpmwrtis 396 a 26 

dudidays 395 b 14 

avaBAvors 396 a22 








dvayxy 391 b 21, 400 a 1, 401 
bs 


dvadoats 395 a 9 

avabuptacts 394 a 9, 19, b 6 

avaxapupizveos 394 b 36 

dvdAvors 394 b 17 

dvarvoy 395 b 20, 397 a 32 

dvaoxeats 393 b 2 

dvatoAy 394 b 19, 23, 399 a 
22 

dvadvonpa 395 a 8, 396 a 21 

dvadvonats 395 b 21 

dvaxwpnua 396 a 18 

avaxwpyars 400 a 27 

avdpazrodov 398 a 10 

dviip 399 a 16 

avOpwros 392 a 17, b 19, 397 b 
14, 398 a 6, 400 a 16 

avoidyats 399 a 27 

avravaxomn 396 a 19 

dvrapktixds 392 a 3 

dvtimados 394 a 22 

dyriropOpos 392 b 23 

dvrioracis 397 al 

dvrpov 391 a 21 

déwy 391 b 26 

drrapkrias 394 b 29, 32 

damhucirns 394 b 23 
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drAavys 392 a 10, 17, 22 

anédyetos 394 b 14 

amodexTHp 398 a 25 

dd8pavars 394 a 33 

amdmadots 396 a 9 

apyéorns 394 b 25, 30 

dpyiis 395 a 27 

dper% 399 b 21 

dpxrixds 392 a 3 

apxros 394 b 20, 395 a 3 

appa 400 b 7 

dppovia 396 b 17, 25, 399 a 12, 
17, b 31, 400 a 4 

Gpoors 399 b 17 

dpots 396 a 26 

dppev, 76 396 b 9 

dpxn 396 a 34, b 25, 398 a 27, 
33, 399 a 35 

aomis 399 b 3, 35 

dorpamaios 401 a 16 

dotpary 392 b 12, 394 a 18, 
395 a 16 

dotpov 391 b 17, 392 a 5, 10, 
395 b 1 ff., 8, 397 a 9, 399 
a 20, 400 a 21 

drpes8qs 394 a 14, 19, 27 

dztpaxros 401 b 15 

arpogetv 395 b 28 

adpa 397 a 35 

avroupyelv 398 a 6, b 4 

atroupyés 397 b 22 

adyyv 393 a 22, b 6, 398 b 17 

agpadys 394 a 35 

apevdera 397 a 11 


BadvévdAos 392 b 18 

Bacireos 398 a 15 

Baowrevs 398 a 11 ff. 

Biauos 395 a 5 ff., 22, 400 a 25 
Bios 397 a 18, 399 b 16,400 a 15 
Bé0vvos 392 b 4, 395 b 12 
Bopéas 394 b 20, 28 ff., 395 a 4 
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Boperos 392 a 3, 395 b 15, 399 
a 23 

BovAeuryns 400 b 17 

Bpaorns 396 a 3 

BpiBos 394 b 2 

Bpdpos 395 a 13, 396 a 12 

Bpovraios 401 a 17 

Bpovry 392 b 11, 394 a 18, 395 
a 13, 16 

Bubcs 392 b 32, 395 a 9 


yéveots 395 b 5, 396 a 30, 397 
b3 


yevernp 397 a 4 

yeverwp 397 b 21, 399 a 31 
yévos 400 b 1, 34 

yépwr 396 b 3, 400 b 2 
yewypadetv 393 b 20 
yrodos 392 b 12 

yovevs 400 b 3, 6 

yovy 399 a 28 

yovipos 394 a 27, b 11,397 a 12 
ypappo. 396 b 18 
ypapparixy 396 b 17 

yor} 399 a 16 


Saipdmos 391 a 1, 400 b 1 
d€vdpor 396 a 23, 399 a 27 
Seopwryprov 400 b 20 
Seordrys 398 a 22 
Sypuovpyeiv 396 b 3t 
Snpovpyia 400 a 1 
SnpoBorvia 400 b 21 
diaypagew 391 a 18 
drabeors 396 b 6 

Siacra 398 b 32 
diaxdopnors 391 b 11 
Sidxoopos 399 b 16, 400 b 32 
didperpos 391 b 26 

didvora 391 a 14 

didrrewv 392 b 3, 395 a 32 
Sixacrnprov 400 b 17 
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dtxacrHs 400 b 19 

diy 396 a 23 

dtdpAwors 400 b 29 

bonis 392 b 4, 395 b 12 

dopuddpos 398 a 20 

dodA0s 398 a 30 

dpoconaxvy 394 a 26 

Spdaos 394 a 15, 23 ff., 399 a 25 

dpupds 392 b 18 

dvvayus 392 a 7, b 9, 396 b 29, 
397 a 16, b 19 ff., 398 a 2, 
b 8, 20, 399 b 20 

Suvacredveww 395 a 2 

Svors 393 a 18, 394 b 21 ff., 399 
a 22 


eapwos 395 a 4 

éyxdpatos 392 a 12, 393 a 28 

éyxAuots 396 a 9 

eyKoAmos 394 b 15 

dpa 397 b 25 

€Ovos 396 b 2, 398 a 29 

ebdos 400 b 34 

eixaiy 396 b 14 

eipappern 401 b 9 

elpyv7n 399 b 19 

éxBody 396 a 23 

exdnuety 391 a 12 

exxAnavaatys 400 b 18 

éxAevxos 394 a 35 

exvepias 394 b 18 

Expnéus 395 a 15 

éxraats 395 a 8 

expvors 396 a 23, 399 a 27 

éAeublépros 401 a 24. 

ddégas 398 a 16 

éAtxia 395 a 27 

éudacrs 395 a 29 ff. 

émpuxos 394 b 11 

évavtios 396 a 34, b 1 ff., 24, 
32, 398 b 26. 

evSdayos 399 a 19 





évdoais 398 b 26 

évépyera 398 b 16 

evboverav 395 b 27 

éevaurds 397 a 14, 399 a 8 

éfaxovrigpds 395 b 5 

éayis 395 b 3 

evdpros 394 b 19 

émdpouy 396 a 19, 400 a 26 

énuxdpmuos 401 a 19 

énixnpos 392 a 34 

ém«dwvryns 396 a t 

éxwoeiy 391 b 7 

éztvora 399 b 17 

émtéxynos 398 b 10 

emdavera 392 a 18, 396 b 3I 

éxomrnp 398 a 31 

érmvupos 397 a 6 

épxetos 401 a 20 

éamépios 395 b 14; cf. 398 a 
28, 400 a 32 

éoria 391 b 14 

éraxpetos 401 a 22 

erjovos 395 a 2 

éros 399 a 23 

ev0vmvoos 394 b 35 

evpdpera 398 b 35 

evpuros 396 a 25 

edpovoros 394. b 33 

edpos 394 b 20, 22 ff. 

evpvduia 398 b 19 

edocBeis, ot 400 a 34. 

edy7} 400 a 17 

epnepos 393 a 5 

égos 394 a 11, 395 b 14; of 
398 a 29, 400 a 31 


Cépupos 394 b 20, 25 ff., 395 a3 
Codwdns 392 b 6 

Cwypadia 396 b 12 

{adrov 392 a 13 

lean 399 b 21 

{Gov 391 b 14, 392 b 15, 19, 
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393 a 5,394 b 10,397 a 17 ff, 
b 23, 398 b 3, 18, 30, 399 a 
28, 400 b 34, 401 a7 
Cwoddpos 392 a 11 
Cwornp 399 b 4 


Hyepwr 391 b 6, 398 a 6, 399 a 
30, 400 b 8 

400s 398 b 33 

TAckrpov 398 a 15 

WAvos 392 a 29, 393 b 2, 395 a 
33, b 2,396 b 27, 397 a 9, 398 
b 8, 399 a 8, 21, 400 a 21 

fuga 397 a 13, 399 a 2, 22 

7pLepodpdopos 398 a 30 

qvioxos 400 b 7 

qretpos 392 b 19, 21, 393 a 7, 
b 19, 400 a 27 

Fows 400 b 22 


Bavpdle 391 b 1 

Geios 391 a 1, 15, b 16, 392 a 9, 
30 f., 397 b 19, 33, 398 b 13, 
20 

Geodoyety 391 b 4 

Geds 391 b 10 ff., 393 a 4, 397 b 
14 ff., 398 a 22, b 2, 6, 399 a 
18, b 19, 400 a 3, 16, b 8, 22, 
28, 401 a 10, b 23 

Oeparreia 400 b 22 

Bepivds 394 b 22 ff. 

bépos 395 a 2, 397 a 12 

Oéars 391 a 5, 392 a 23,394 b 5 

Becpobérns 400 b 16 

Beopds 401 a 10 

Gewpia 391 a 24 

§Adv, 76 396 b 9 

PXiyis 394. a 30 

Opackias 394. b 30 

Opatopa 394 b 4 

Aveda 395 a 6 

Oupa 398 a 18 
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Buaia 100 b 22 
Ocipag 399 b 4 


lazvé 394 b 26 

ida 394 a 16, 395 b 11, 397 a 
27, 398 b 14, 399 a 34, 400 
b 13 

tepds 392 a 26 

ilnparia 396 a 4 

ixéovos 401 a 23 

immevs 399 b 7 

immos 399 b 5 

Tpis 395 a 30, 32 ff. 

tonpepivos 394 b 24 ff. 

icO20s 393 b 25 ff. 

igoporpia 396 b 35 

ioropia 391 b 6 


xabdparos 401 a 23 

xatxlas 394 b 22, 28, 395 a 1 

kawwoupyovpeva, Té 398 a 35 

xatpos 396 a 27,397 a 26, 399 a 
24, bt 

kampadys 394 a 13 

xapros 399 a 28, 401 a 19 

katatyts 395 a 5 

xaracxeuy 398 b 24, 399 a 6, 30 

Karomtpov 395 a 34 

xépas 393 b 5, 399 b 8 

xepavros 401 a 17 

xepauves 392 b 12, 394 a 18, 395 
a 22 ff., 397 a 21, 401 a 18 

xivnots 391 b 5, 16, 392 a 30, 
b 2, 7, 398 b 13 ff. 

kipxias 394 b 31 

xAipa 392 a 3 

pis 399 b 4 

KotAwpa 395 b 34 

xdAmos 393 a 21, b 3 ff., 394 b 
15, 398 b 31 

xopirns 392 b 4, 305 a 82, 
bg 
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kom 394 a 34 

xopudaios 399 a 15, 19, 400 b 8 

Kdapos 391 a 26, (def.) 391 b 
9 ff., 19, 26, 392 b 33 ff., 393 
a 4, 396 a 34, b 24, 30, 397 a 
+ ff., b 11 ff., 22, 398 a 32, 
b 2, 8, 23, 399 a 1, 13, b 18, 
25, 400 a 3, b 8, 27 

kpdvos 399 b 4 

kpdors 396 b 18, 25 

xpatyp 400 a 33 

KpvoTados 394 a 25 

xuBepvirns 400 b 6 

xvBos 398 b 28 

KUAwSpos 398 b 28 

koa 396 a 19, 26, 400 a 28 

xuvnyeatov 398 a 25 

xupBets 400 b 30 


AaiArars 395 a 7 

Aapmds 395 b 11 

Aemropepts 302 a 35, 394.2 10 

AiBovoros 394 b 34 

ABodowne 394 b 34 

Aysnv 393 a 20 

Aiprn 393 b 8, 394 b 16 

dab 394 b 27, 34 

Aoytopos 399 a 31 

Asyos 397 b 13, 20, 398 a 13, 
400 a 3, 17 

Aogds 393 b 15 

Aoxayds 399 b 5 

Adxos 399 b 6 


pabnats 391 a 8, 397 b 11 

néyebos 391 a 5, 19, 392 b 1, 
394. b 4, 397 a 14 

perixios 401 a 24 

peonp pia 394 b 21 

peonuBpwes 394 b 29 

péoov (70 Kdcpov), 76.391 b 12, 
cf, 392 b 33 « 





perdbeats 400 b 29 
perpov 397 a 10 
paixos 393 b 21, 395 b 6 
piv 397 a 14, 399 a 6 
prpw8os 398 b 17 
arap 391 b 14 
pnxavoro.ds 398 b 15 
puxporsvyia 391 a 23 
piéis 395 a 2 

potpa 401 b 12, 14 fF. 
poovarxy 396 b 15 
pddpos 395 b 23 
pb80s 401 b 22 
pdxnia 396 a 13 
pornrys 396 a 1h 
pdxvos 395 b 31 
puxos 393 b 24 


vépa 393 a 6, 39-4 a 12,397 a25 

vais 400 b 6 

veavioxos 400 b 6 

vépeots 401 b 12 

véos 396 b 3 

vedxpwors 397 a 20 

veupooraaTys 398 b 17 

védos 392 b 9, 394 a 16, 21, 26, 
98, 33, 394 b 17, 395 a 11 ff, 
33 

alibi 

vijsos 392 b 19 ff., 393. a 9 ff, 
b 11, 18, 395 b 22 

videos 394 b 1 

vopobérns 400 b 8 

vopos 399 b 18, 400 b 14, 28 

vopds 398 b 33 

vortos 392 a 4, 395 b 15, 399 a 
D4 

voros 394. b 21, 31 ff. 

vois 391 a 12 

vw 397 a 13, 399 a 2, 22 


édnos 401 a 22 
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INDICES 


dyxos 391 b 24, 394 b 4 

olknTyprov 391 b 15, 393 a 5 

oixoupzevn 392 b 20, 26, 393 a 
10, 16, b 9, 15, 18, 394 a 6 

olxos 398 a 8, 15, 399 b 14 

oixrilew 391 a 22 

6Aa, rad 391 a 3, b 11,396 b 23, 
397 a 12, b 9, 400 a 4 

dAvpnias 394 b 26 

BuBpos 392 b 10, 394 a 16 ff, 
397 a 34, 400 a 26 

Spéxdy 394 a 15, 19 

opdyvios 40] a 21 

opodoyety 396 b 33 

oporoyta 396 b 34 

opovoia 396 b 4, 10, 397 a 4, 
23, 400 a 4 

ouodudor, 76 396 b 10 

dudards 399 b 30 

dvopa 401 a 14 

dmwmpa 401 a 5 

épyavov 398 b 15 

oprrBias 395 a 4 

dpos 391 a 20, 392 b 17 

dpos 393 b 22, 31, 400 a 7 

otpavios 391 a 9, 400 a 21, 401 
a 25 

ovpavos 391 b 9, 15, 19, 392 a 
5, 10, 18, 396 b 23, 397 a 9, 
91, b 27,398 a2, b9, 399 a1, 
13, 20, 32, 400 a 7 ff., 30, 
b32 

ovaia 392 a 35, 394 b 11, 397 b 
20 


mayerwons 392 b 6, 397 b I 

mayos 394 a 16, 397 b 1 

madaol, of 397 b 16 

maAapvatos 401 a 23 

moApatias 396 a 10 

nav, 76 396 b 34, 397 a 24, 398 
b 22 
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mavnyupts 400 b 21 

mapatpufis 395 b 5 

marayos 395 a 13 

mazpios 397 b 13 

matp@os 401 a 21 

ndyvq 392 b 10, 304 a 25 

maxos 394 a 27, b 17 

meévns 396 b 2 

némavats 399 a 28 

mempuern 401 b 10 

mepaody 391 a 12 

mrepraywyn 391 b 18, 399 a 2 

mepiBodov 398 a 15, 22 

mrepiexov, TO 399 a 25 

mrepuxhilew 392 b 29 

meétpa 396 a 6 

my} 392 b 15, 395 b 19, 396 a 
6, 22 
Ads 396 a 6 

mibos 395 b 12 

miAnua 394 b 3, 395 a 12 

mAavnrds 392 a 14, 19 

mAdros 393 b 18 

TrAnupedcty 392 a 6 

mAnpupis 397 a 28 

mAnEts 395 a 21 

maAovatos 396 b 2 

mvebua 394 a 17, b 9, 396 a 5, 
15, 24, 397 a 32, 400 a 28 

mounTys 397 b 26, 400 a 10, 401 
al, 24 

motkiArew 392 b 17 

mdAenos 398 a 25, 399 b 1, 19 

modes 401 a 19 

moAts 391 a 19, 392 b 18, 396 b 
1,398 a 8,399 b 14, £00 a 29, 
b 7, 27, 401 a 20 

morteta 399 b 18, 400 b 15 

moros 391 b 25, 392 a 1, 2, 394 
b 29, 32 

moduxetpia 398 b 12 

Trodvavupos 401 a 12 
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rropOos 396 a 25 

mpyoryp 394 a 18, 395 a 10,23 

apoOupor 398 a 17 

mpooyeros 392 a 16 

mpéaodos 398 a 24. 

mpoawrorv 399 b 35 

mpopntever 391 a 16 

mpowots 396 a 8, 20 

mpuravetoy 400 b 19 

mudwy 398 a 16 

mvdwpos 398 a 21 

mip 395 b 3 ff., 19, 396 a 22, 
b30 

mupKaid 397 a 28, 400 a 29 

mupders 392 a 25, 399 a 9 

mupwons 392 a 6, b 2,395 a 20, 
397 a 23 


paB80s 395 a 30, 35 ff. 
peda 400 b 2 

piyua 395 a 9, 397 a 32 
pyxtys 396 a 5 

pies 394 b 17 

poy 396 a 23 

por 399 b 11 

pua.s 395 b 8 


addmy€& 399 b 2 

carpamms 398 a 29 

seconds 395 b 36 ff., 397 a 28, 
400 a 25 

aédas 392 b 3, 395 a 31, b 
4 ff.,9 

ceXjvn, 392 a 29, 395 a 33, b 2, 
396 a 27, b 28, 397 a 10, 398 
b 9, 399 a 6, 400 a 21 

geuvorns 398 a 12 

onpavrwp 399 b 9 

onpetov 391 b 21 

ofpayé 395 b 31 

oxnmros 395 a 25, 28 

oxorrds 398 a 31 





axortetvds 396 b 20 

oopds 392 b 19 

onéppa 400 b 33 

onovddtew 391 a3 

onovd7 391 a 18 

orddta. 393 b 20 

arin 393 a 19, 24, b 10, 22, 
32 

arnptypds 395 b 7 

arnpilecbar 392 b 5, 395 b 4 

ErihBev 399 a 26 

atorxeiov 392 a 8, b 35, 396 a 
28, b 34 

ordpa 393 a 18, b 31, 394 a2 

ordpuov 395 b 27 

otparnyos 398 a 25, 29 

orparia 398 a 8 

oTpatios 401 a 22 

otpatoredoy 399 b 2, 400 b 8 

aTpopidos 395 a 7 

oTpwparddeopos 398 a 8 

ouyyevys 391 a 6, 14 

ovprav, To 396 a 31, 397 b 7, 
399 a 18, b 10 

ovparngts 39-4 a 35 

oupadAnyades 392 b 13 

oupndpoveiv 391 a 14 

otpduvos 396 b 8, 15 

auvavaxopeverv 391 b 18 

ouvedpiov 400 b 18 

ovvextixds 397 b 9 

odvOnua 399 b 6 

ouwvilnas 396 a 3 

auvenpis 399 b 5 

avorans 394 a 24, 396 b 23 

avornpa 391 b 9 

avotpeupa 394 a 32 

ogaipa 391 b 24, 392 a 22, 396 
b 31, 398 b 28,399 a3 

oparpoedys 391 b 19 

adgiyyew 393 b 9 

oxacrnpia 398 b 15 
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odpa 391 a 8, b 16, 392 a 30, 
397 b 28 

oworixds 397 a3 

owrhp 397 b 20, 401 a 24 

owrnpia 396 b 34, 397 a 3l, 
b 5, 16, 398 a 4, b 10, 400 
a4 


tapias 398 a 24 

tafiapxos 399 b 7 

tafis 391 b 11, 392 a 31, 397 a 
9, 399 b 7, 32, 400 a 22 

tapaxy 397 b 32 

taxos 395 b 7 

teixos 398 a 18 

zéyv7 396 b 11, 19, 399 b 17 

tTpIRa 395 a 33 

topvos 391 b 22 

tpopos 396 a 10 

tpoTrasobxos 401 a 23 

tpomuxd, Ta 392 a 12 

tupwv 392 b 11, 395 a 24, 400 a 
2. 


28 
tuy7 396 b 7, 401 a 26 


vérios 401 a 18 

verds 394 a 31, 399 a 24, 401 a 
18 

vraros 397 b 25 

bzrepoxy 391 b 4, 398 a 12, b 1 

Umnpeota 398 b 11 

Umodcippa 394 a 22 

indoraas 395 a 30 ff. 

Sos 391 a 5, 398 a 12 


Daivwy 392 a 23 
davracia 395 a 34, b 6 
davracpa, 395 a 29, b 11 
depéaBwos (yf) 391 b 13 
p0tars 399 a 29 

POdyyos 396 b 16 

$0opd 396 a 30, 397 b + 
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dios 401 a 22 

deAocodia 3091 acai 

padyes 392 b 3, 397 b 1 ff., 400 
a 29 

droypos 400 b 4 

dparoyadys 392 a 35 

dpurtwpiov 398 a 31 

ura 398 a 21 

dvoixds 399 b 25 

dvors 391 a 19, b 4, 10, 392 a3l, 
b 1, 6, 14, 32, 394 a 5, 15, 
396 b 6 ff., 32,397 a3 ff, 17, 
27, b 15, 398 b 20, 399 a 32, 
b 22, 400 b 13, 33, 401 a 26, 
b 20 

dvrevors 399 b 17 

gurdv 392 b 15, 394 b 10, 397 a 
24, 400 b 34 

dur} 396 b 16, 399 a 16, b 3 

Dwoddpos 392 a 27,399 a 8 


xdAola 392 b 11, 394 a 16, 
bl 


xaopa 396 a 4, 18 

xetpappos 400 a 34 

xetpeptvds 394 b 24 fF. 

xeyuwr 395 a 1, 397 a 13, 22, 
400 a 9 

x8evi0s 395 a 10, 401 a 25 

xedv 392 b 10, 394 a 16, 32 

xAdn 392 b 17 

x07 400 b 22 

xopeverr 399 a 12 

xopds 399 a 15, 400 b 7 

xpnopqdetv 395 b 28 

xpovos 401 a 15, b 16 

xpuods 398 a 15 

xpayeo. 396 b 13 


paxds 394 a 30 
warts 399 b 30, 32 
purds 399 b 8 
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orders 395 a 26 

yoyy 391 a 11, 15, 397 a 19, 
399 b 14, 400 b 14 

poyos 394 b 7 


pat 397 a 12, 399 a 23 
adiarns 396 a 8 
@raxovoTys 398 a 21 
apercca 397 b 31, 398 a 1 


Il. ENGLISH INDEX 


Abyssinia 393 b 15 n. 

Acropolis 399 b 3-4 

Adriatic Sea 393 a 28 

Aegean Sea 393 a 30 

Aeolian Islands 395 b 21 

aether 392 a 5 

Aétion 396 b 12 n. 

air 392 b 5, 396 b 29 

Aisa 401 b 14 

Albion, see England 

Alexander 391 a 2 

Aloadae 391 a 11 

Antarctic Pole 392 a 4 

Aparctias (wind) 394 b 29 

Apeliotes (wind) 394 b 23 

Aphrodite (planet), see Venus 

Apollo 392 a 27 

Arabian Gulf (Red Sea) 393 
b4n., 16,18 

Arabian Isthmus 393 b 32 

Arctic Pole 392 a 3 

Ares (planet), see Mars 

Argestes (wind) 394 b 25 

art: imitates nature 396 b 12 

Asia 393 b 22, 26 ff. 

Athena, statue of (simile) 
399 b 34 

Atlantic Ocean, see Ocean 

Atropos 401 b 18 

axis 391 b 26 


Boreas 394 b 20, 28 

breezes 394 a 17, 397 a 34 
British Isles 393 b 12, 17 
Bura, Achaia 396 a 21 and n. 


Caecias (wind) 394 b 22 

Cambay, see Cutch 

Cambyses 398 a 11 

Caspian (Hyrcanian) Sea 393 
b3 n., 5 ni,.24, 97 

catapults 398 b 15 

Celts 393 b 9 

Ceylon 393 b 14 

chariot (simile) 400 b 7 

ehaus (simile) 399 a 15, 400 
b 7 

Circias (wind) 394 b 31 

city 396 b 1, 400 b 7, 14 

Clotho 401 b 21 

clouds 392 b 9, 394 a 16, 
26 

comets, 392 b 4, 395 a 32 

continents 392 b 21, 393 a 


T 
Corsica 393 a 13 
Corycian Cave 391 a 21 
Cosmos, defined 391 b 9 ff. 
Cretan Sea 393 a 29 
Crete 393 a 13 
Cronus (planet), see Saturn 
Cutch 393 b 4 n. 
Cyclades 393 a 15 
Cyprus 393 a 13 


Darius 398 a 12 
Deioces 398 a 10 n. 
Delphi 395 b 29 
Destiny 401 b 9 
dew 394 a 15, 23 
dynamis, see power 
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earth (element) 392 b 14, 33, 
396 b 30 

earth, the 391 b 13, 397 a 24, 
b 30 

earthquakes 395 b 36, 397 a 
28 ff., 400 a 25 

Ecbatana 398 a 10 n., 14, 
34 

Egypt 394 a 1 

Egyptian Sea 393 a 29 

elements 392 a 8, b 35, 396 
b 34 
eas 396 b 12 n., 399 


Puale 393 b 12 

Ephialtes, see Giants 

Erythraean Sea 393 b 4 n. 

Etesian winds 395 a 2 

Etna 395 a 24 n., b 21, 400 
a 33 and n. 

Funhboea 393 a 13 

Fnronotus (wind) 394 b 
33 

Europe 393 b 22 ff. 

Eurus 394 b 20, 24 

exhalations 39-4 a 9 and n. 


Hate (rempwpeévn) 401 b 10 

Fates, the 401 b 15 

fire (element) 392 b 2, 395 a 
20, 396 b 30 

fire, subterranean 395 b 19 ff. 

flames 392 b 3 

floods 397 a 28 

frost 392 b 10, 394 a 16, 26, 
397 b 1 


Galatian Gulf 393 b 9 

Galatian Sea 393 a 27 

gales 392 b 11 

Giants 391 a Il n., 395 a 
24 n. 
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Gibraltar 392 b 23 n. 

God 391 b 11, 397 b 14 ff., 
398 a 22 

gods 391 b 15, 397 b 17 

gods, abode of the 391 b 16, 
393 a 4 


hail 392 b 11, 394. a 16, b 1 

halo 395 a 36 

harmony 396 b 8 ff., 25 

heavens (otpaves), 391 b 16 ff., 
400 a7 

Helice, Achaia 396 a 21 
and n. 

Hellespont 393 b 1, 398 a 
QT 


Hera 392 a 28 

Heracleitus 396 b 20, 401 a 
11 

Heracles, Pillars of 393 a 24, 
b 10, 23, 32 

Hermes (planet), see Mer- 
cury 

Hero 398 b 15 n. 

Herodotus 398 a 10 n. 

Hyrcanian Sea, see Caspian 
Sea 


lapyx (wind) 39-4 b 26 

ice 394.a 95 

lerne, see Ireland 

India 392 b 23 n. 

India, Gulf of 393 b 3 

Indians 393 b I4 

Indus 398 a 28 

inhabited world (oikoumene) 
392 b 20 ff.; dimensions 
of 393 b 18 

inhabited worlds, plurality 
of 392 b 23 ff. 

Ireland 393 b 13 

islands 392 b 20, 393 a 8 ff. 
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Jupiter (planet) 392 a 25, 
399 a 10 


keystones (simile) 399 b 30 


Lachesis 401 b 20 

land 393 a 7 

law (simile) 400 b 14 
lawgiver (simile) 400 b 7 
Lebadeia 395 b 29 

Lesbos 393 a 14 

Libonotus (wind) 394 b 34 
a ai (wind) 394 b 


Lines 393 b 22, 

lightning 392 b in 394 a 18, 
395 a 16, 25 n. 

Lipara 395 b 21 

Lips (wind) 394 b 27 


machines 398 b 15 and n. 

Madagascar 393 b 15 n. 

Maeotis, Lake 393 a 32, b 7 

Mars 392 a 26, 399 a9 

Mediterranean, geography 
of 393 a 12, 16 ff., b 3 n., 
29 

Mercury 392 a 26, 399 a 9 

meteors 392 b 3 

military camp (simile) 399 b 
2, 400 b 8 

mind 391 a 12 

mist 394 a 15, 19 

moon 392 a 29, 396 a 27, 397 
a 10, 398 b 9, 399 a 6, 400 
a 21 

music 396 b 15 

Myrtoan Sea 393 a 30 


Necessity 401 b 8 
Neo-Pythagoreans 
20 n. 


396 b 


Nile 393 b 5 n., 31, 3944 2 
Notus (wind) 394 b 21, 32 
Nyssa 391 a 21 


Ocean 392 b 22 ff., 393 a 
16 ff., b 3 n., 30 
oikoumene, see inhabited 


wor 

Olympias (wind), 394 b 26 

Olympus 400 a 7 

“opposite principles” 396 
a 31 


Ornithian winds 395 a 4 
Orphic books 401 a 27 
Ossa 391 a 11, 21 

Otus, see Giants 


painting 396 b 21 

Pamphylian Sea 393 a 30 

Parthenon 399 b 34 n. 

Pelion 391 a 11 n. 

Persia, Gulf of 393 b 3 n. 

Persia, King of (simile) 398 
a 10 n. 

Persian Empire 398 a 27 

Phaethon 400 a 31 

Phebol 393 b 15 

Pheidias 399 b 33 

philosophy 391 a 2, b 7 

Phosphorus (planet), see 
Venus 

Phrygia 395 b 30 

pits (in the sky) 392 b 4 

planets 392 a 13 

planks (in the sky) 392 b 4 

Plato 401 b 24 

poles 391 b 25 ff. 

Polygnotus 396 b 1 

Pontus 393 a 32, b oA af. 

power 396 b 29, 397 b 23 ff. 
and n., 398 b 8, 20 

Propontis 393 b 1 
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puppet-shows 398 b 16 and n. 
Pyroeis (planet), see Mars 


rain 392 b 10, 394 a 16, 27, 
397 a 33, 400 a 26 

rainbows 395 a 30 

Red Sea, see Arabian Gulf 

rivers, 392 b 15, 393.4 6 


Sardinia 393 a 13 

Sardinian Sea 393 a 27 

Saturn (planet) 392 a 24, 399 
all 

Scythians 393 b 8 

sea 392 b 14, 393 a 6 

ship (simile) 400 b 6 

shooting stars, 395 a 32 

Sicilian Sea 393 a 28 

Sicily 393 a 12 

snow 392 b 10, 394 a 16, 
By 

Socotra 393 b 15 n. 

soul 391 a 11, 399 b 14 

Spain 393 b 17 

Sporades 393 a 14 

springs 393 a 6 

stars 391 b 17, 392 a 10, 
397 a 9, 399 a 20, 400 a 
Q1 

streams 392 b 15 

sun 392 a 29, 397 a 9, 399 a 
8, 21, 400 a 21 

Susa 398 a 14, 34 

Syrian Sea 393 a 30 

Syrtes 393 a 25 





Tana, Lake 393 b 15 n. 

Tanais, River 393 b 5 n., 26, 
30 

Taprobane, see Ceylon 

Thrascias (wind) 394 b 30 

thunder 392 b 11, 394 a 18, 
395 a 13 

thunderbolts 392 b 12, 394 a 
18, 395 a 22, 397 a 21 

tides 396 a 26 

tropics 392 a 12 

Typhon 395 a 24 n. 

typhoons 400 a 29 

Typhos 395 a 24.n. 


Venus (planet) 392 a 28, 399 
as 
volcanoes 395 b 21 


water (element) 392 b 30, 
395 b 19, 396 b 30 

waves, tidal 396 a 17 ff. 

whirlwinds 392 b 11 

wind, names and types of 39-4. 
b 8—395 a 10 

wind, subterranean 395 b 19, 
26 ff. 


Xerxes 398 a If, b 4 


Zephyrus (wind) 394 b 20, 25 

Zeus (god) 400 a 19, 401 a I4, 
28 

Zeus (planet), see Jupiter 

Zodiac 392 a 11 
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Vol. I. (2nd Imp.) 

Sinius Irauicus. J. D. Duff. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 2nd Imp., 
Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Sratrus. J. H. Mozley. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Sueronius. J.C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 7th Imp., Vol. IT 
6th Imp.) 

Tacitus: DraLocus. Sir Wm. Peterson; and Acricora 
anp Germania. Maurice Hutton. (6th Imp.) 

Tacitus: Huisrorres anp Awnats. C. H. Moore and J 


1V 2nd Imp.) 

Terence. John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. (7th Imp.) 

Yertutiian: Arotocia anp De Specracutis. T. R. Glover; 
Mixvucius Feurx. G.H. Rendall. (2nd Imp.) 

Vaxerius Fraccus. J. H. Mozley. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Varro: De Lincua Latina. R. G. Kent. 2 Vols. (2nd 
Imp. revised.) 

Vetizus Parercutus ann Res Gestar Divi Aucusti. 
F. W. Shipley. (2nd Imp.) 

Vincit. H. R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 18th Imp., Vol. 
II 14th Imp. revised.) 

Vireuvius: DeArcuirecrura. F.Granger. 2 Vols. (Vol. 
8rd Imp., Vol. II 2nd Imp.) 


GREEK AUTHORS 


Acuitirs Tatius. S. Gaselee. (2nd Imp.) 
Arweas Tacticus, ASCLEPIODOTUS AND ONnasAnDER. ‘The 
Illinois Greek Club. (2nd Imp.) 
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Agescuines. C.D. Adams. (2nd Imp.) 

Axscnytus. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 6th Imp., 
Vol. II 5th Imp.) 

AvcrrHron, AELIAN AND Puitostgeatus: Letters. A. R. 
Benner and F, H. Fobes. 

Apottoporus. Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd 
Imp., Vol. If 2nd Imp.) 

Arottonius Ruopius. R.C. Seaton. (5th Imp.) 

Tue Aprostouc Fatuers. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. (Vol. [ 
8th Imp., Vol. II 6th Imp.) 

Avprran’s Roman History. Horace White. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 
3rd Imp., Vols. II, IIT and IV 2nd Imp.) 

Aratus. Cf. CALLIMacnus, 

AnistopHayes. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. (Vols. 
Land II 5¢h Imp., Vol. I11 4th Imp.) Verse trans. 

Anistotte: Art or Rueroric. J. H. Freese. (38rd Imp.) 

AnistoTLe; AtHEntay CoystitutTion, Eupemran Eruics, 
Virtues anp Vices. H. Rackham. (3rd Imp.) 

ArIsToTLe: GENERATION oF Antmats. A. L. Peck. (2nd Imp.) 

Anistotte: Mrtapuysics. H.Tredennick. 2Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

AnisToTLe: Merrorotocica. H. D. P. Lee. 

AristoTLeE: Mrvor Wonks. W. S. Hett. ‘“ On Colours,” 
“On Things Heard,” “‘ Physiognomics,” ‘“‘ On Plants,” 
“On Marvellous Things Heard,” “ Mechanical Problems,” 
“On Indivisible Lines,” “ Situations and Names of 
Winds,” “On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.” (2nd 
Imp. =. 

a Nicomacnean Eruics. H. Rackham. (6¢h 
Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: QOxrconomica anp Macya Morauta. G. C 

- Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. II.) (3rd Imp.) 

AristoTie: On THE Heavens. W.K.C. Guthrie. (3rd Imp.) 

AnIsToTLE: Ow THE Sout, Panva Narturatia, On Breatu. 
W.S. Hett. (2nd Imp. revised.) ; 

AnrisTOTLE: Orcanon—Tue Catrcorims; On Interpreta- 
tion. H. P. Cooke; Prior Anarytics. H. TrepEywick. 
(8rd Imp.) 

ARIstoTLe: Orcanon—Sopuistica, RerutTations. Comixc- 
TO-BE AND Passinc-away. E.S. Forster. Ow tue Cosmos. 
D. J. Furley. 

AristoTLte: Parts or Animats. A. L. Peck; Motion ann 
Procression or Anrmars. EK. S. Forster. (3rd Imp.) 
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ArrstorLe: Puysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Corn- 
ford. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

ArisToTLe: Porticsand Loneinus. W. Hamilton Fyfe; Der- 
METRIUS ON Styte. W. Rhys Roberts. (5th Imp. revised.) 

Arisrotte: Ponrrics. H. Rackham. (4th Imp.) 

ArtsToTLe: Prostems. W.S. Hett. 2 Vols. (Qnd Imp. re- 
vised.) 

ArIsToTLE: RueTorica aD ALEXANDRUM. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. II.) 

Arrtan: History or ALExanpER anp Inpica. Rev. E. 
lliffe Robson. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 3rd Imp., Vol. Il 2nd Imp.) 

AtHenaEus: DerpnosopuistaE. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 
(Vols. I, [V-VII 2nd Imp.) 

Sr. Bastz: Lerrens. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Catuimacnus anp Lycopnroxn. A. W. Mair; Anrarus, 
G. R. Mair. (2nd Imp.) é 

Cement or ALEXANDRIA. Rey. G. W. Butterworth. (37d Imp. 

CoututTuus. Cf. Oppran. 

Dapunis anp Cutoz. Cf. Lonaus. 

Demostuenes I: Onxyntutacs, Pxriurrrics anp Mu1nor 
Orations: I-XVJJ anp XX. J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp.) 

Demostuenrs II: De Corona anp De Farsa Leoatione, 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (3rd imp. revised.) 

Demostuenes III: Merpras, ANDROTION, ARISTOCRATES, 
Timocrates, Anisroceiton. J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp.) 

Demostuenes [LV-V1: Private Orations anD In NEAERAM. 
A. T. Murray. (2nd Imp.) 

Demostuenrs VII: Funrrat Sprecn, Eroric Essay, 
Exorpia anp Lerrens. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dio Casstus: Roman Hisrory. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. 
I and II 3rd Imp., Vols. I1I-[X 2nd Imp.) 

Dio Curysostom. 5 Vols. Vols. I and Il. J. W.Cohoon. 
Vol. III. J. W. Cehoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. IV 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. (Vols. I-[V 2nd Imp.) 

Dioporus Sicutus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vols. UX and X. Russel M. 
Geer. (Vols. I-IV 2nd Imp.) 

Drocenes Laentius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. 14th Imp., 
Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Dionysius or Haricannassus: Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. (Vols. 
I-V 2nd Imp.) 
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Epicretus, W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Euriripes, A.S.Way. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and II 7th Imp., 
Vols. III and IV 6th Imp.) Verse trans. 

Eusesivs: Eccirstasticat History. Kirsopp Lake and 
J.E.L. Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. 13rd Imp., Vol. II 4th Imp.) 

Gatey: On THE Natunat Facuttizs. A.J. Brock. (4¢h Imp.) 

Tur Greex AntHotocy. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vols. I 
and II 5th Imp., Vol. III 4th Imp., Vols. 1V and V 3rd Imp.) 

Tur Greek Bucouic Ports (Turocritus, Bron, Moscuus). 
J. M. Edmonds. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Grerrex Exrey anp Iampus witH THE ANACREONTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., Vol. II 2nd Imp.) 

Greex Matuematicat Worxs. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Heropss. Cf. Toeorurastus: CHanacrens. 

Heroporus. A.D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vols. I-III 4th Imp., 
Vol. IV 3rd Imp.) 

Hesiop anp THE Homeric Hymys, H. G. Evelyn White. 
(7th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

Hirrocrates anD THE Fracments oF Heracteitus. W.H.S. 
Jones and EK, T. Withington. 4 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Homer: Iurap. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 7th Imp., 
Vol. II 6th Imp.) 

Homer: Opyssry. A.T. Murray. 2 Vols. (8th Imp.) 

Isarus. E.S. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 

Isocnatres. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Sr. Joun Damascene: Bartaam anD Ioasaru. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (3rd Imp. revised.) 
Josrrnus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 

Vols. I-VII. (Vol. V 3rd Imp., Vols. I-IV, VI and VII 2nd 


Imp. 

J a8 Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vols. I and II 3rd 
Imp., Vol. 111 2nd Imp.) 

Loweus: Darunis anp Cutor. Thornley's translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds; and Partrueytus. S. Gaselee. 
(3rd Imp.) 

Lucian. A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. 1I-V. (Vols. I and 
Ill 3rd Imp., Vols. II, [V and V 2nd Imp.) 

Lycorpurnon. Cf. Catuimacuus. 

Lyna Gnarca. J. M. Edmonds, 3 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., 
Vols. IT and III 3rd Imp.) 
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Lysias. W.R.M. Lamb. (3rd Imp.) 

Manetno. W.G. Waddell; Protemy: Terrazinuos, F. E. 
Robbins. (2nd Imp.) 

Marcus Aureuius. C. R. Haines. (4th Imp. revised.) 

Menanpen. F.G. Allinson. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Minor Artic Onators. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J. O. Burtt. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

eee Dionysiaca. W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (2nd 

mp. 

a. Co.tiutuus, Trypntoporus. A. W. Mair. (2nd 

mp.) 

Paryri. Now-Lirerary Sexrecrions. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) Literary Se.zctioys. 
(Poetry). D.L. Page. (3rd Imp.) 

Partuentus. Cf. Loneus. 

Pavusanras: Description or Greece. W. H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. I and IIf 3rd Imp., Vols. {1, lV and V 2nd Imp.) 

Puito. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rey. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-IX. F. H. Colson. (Vols. I-III, 
V-IX 2nd Imp., Vol. IV 3rd Imp.) 

Two Supplementary Vols. ‘Translation only from an 
Armenian Text. Ralph Marcus. 

Puitostratus: Tue Lire or Arotionius or Tyana. F.C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 
Purtostratus: Imacines; CaLiistratus: Descnrprions. 

A. Fairbanks. (2nd Imp.) 

Puitostratus anp Eunapius: Lives or THe Sopuists. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Pinpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Prato 1: Evtnyruro, Aroroey, Crito, Puarpo, Puarpaus. 
H.N. Fowler. (11th Imp.) 

Prato i Tueartetus anp Sornist. H.N. Fowler. (4th 
Imp. 

Ramen JII: Sraresman, Pmesus. H. N. Fowler; Ion. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (4th Imp.) 

Prato IV; Lacnes, Proracoras, Meno, Euraypemus. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Praro V: Lysis, Sympostum, Gororas. W. R. M. Lamb. 
(5th Imp. revised.) 

Prato VI: Craryzius, Parmentpes, Greater Hipptas, 
Lesser Hippras. H.N. Fowler. (4th Imp.) 
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Prato VII: Timasrus, Crittas, CriropHo, Mreyexenus, Ert- 
stucax. Rev. R.G. Bury. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato VIII: CHarmipes, Atcisiapes, Hirparcnus, Tue 
Lovers, THEAcEs, Minos anp Erinomis. W.R.M. Lamb. 
(2nd Imp.) : 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: Repusiic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 5th Imp., 
Vol. I1 8rd Imp.) 

Prurarch: Morauia. 14 Vols. Vols, 1I-V. F.C. Babbitt; 
Vol. VI. W.C.Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler. (Vols. 
I-VI, X 2nd Imp.) 

Prurarch: Tue Pararret Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I, II, VI, VII and XI 8rd Imp., Vols. I1I-V and 
VIII-X 2nd Imp.) 

Porysrvs. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Procoprus: History or tHE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I 3rd Imp., Vols. I1-VII 2nd Imp.) 

Protemy: Terranisros, Cf. Maneruo. 

Quintus Smyrwarus. A. S. Way. (3rd Imp.) Verse trans, 

Sextus Empraicus. Rev. R. G. Tibry. 4 Vols. (Vols. I-III 
Qnd Imp.) 

Sornocues. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. 19th Imp., Vol. II 6th 
Imp.) Verse trans. 

Strano: Grooraray. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I, 
V and VIII 8rd Imp., Vols. II-IV, VI and VII 2nd Imp.) 

TuEorurastus: Cuanacters. J. M. Edmonds; Herones, 
ete. A.D. Knox. (3rd Jmp.) : 

THEeorHrastus: Enaurry into Puants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Tuucypipes, C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., Vols. 
II-IV 3rd Imp.) 

TrypHioporus. Cf. Oppian. 

XenorHon: Cynoparpia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
Ath Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

XenorpHon: Herrentca, ANaBasis, APOLOGY, AND Symro- 
sium. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. $3 Vols. (Vols. [ 
and III 3rd Jmp., Vol. II 4th Imp.) 

XevorpHon: Memonapitta ann Orconomicus. FE. C. Mar- 
chant. (3rd Imp.) 

Xenopuon: Scrrpra Minona. E.C. Marchant. (2nd Jmp.) 


(For Volumes in Preparation see next page.) 
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LATIN AUTHORS 


Sr. AveustinE: City or Gon. 

Crceno: Pro Sestio, In Vatinrum, Pro Carrio, De Pro- 
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